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FRONT COVER: In 1898 the Detroit Photographic Company captured the color of the erstwhile gilded dome 
topping the “new” Library building. Gilded in 1893, the dome was a spectacular feature of Capitol Hill for 
38 years. Weather and the chemical effects of the 19th-century method of tinning the copper beneath the gold 
leaf combined to produce perforations in the copper in the 20th century, and finally the leaking gilded copper was 
replaced in October 1931. It was thought that gold leaf would conflict with the appearance of the aging granite, 
and the new copper was left to acquire the patina that it now wears on the 75th anniversary of the building. From 
the Prints and Photographs Division, Lot 9075, No. 2. 


BACK COVER: The staircase hall beyond the foyer of the main entrance stretches 72 feet from the six stained glass 
skylights topping the west main pavilion to the floor three stories below. The signs of the zodiac, interspersed with 
rosettes, are depicted in the brass inlays on the floor. The central inlay is a sun with the four points of the compass 
pointing to the building’s main axes. 

The sculpture of the two grand staircases of white Italian marble is the work of Philip Martiny, an Alsatian 
who came to the United States in his early twenties and who studied in Paris under Eugene Dock and in this country 
under Augustus St. Gaudens. The doors for St. Bartholomew’s Church in New York are his work, as are the 
sculptures in the Hall of Records and the Chamber of Commerce in that city. He was in his midthirties when he 
designed the elaborate sculpture for the Library. 

On each newel post is a bronze figure of a woman wearing classic drapery and a laurel wreath; both hold 
electric torches aloft and are 61/2 feet tall (8 feet to the tops of the torches). In the staircase railing Mr. Martiny 
symbolized the fine arts, the four continents, and 16 occupations with 26 putti, which the marble cutters called 
“the babies” and which they carved first with air chisels, then with handtools. 

On the lower railing of the north staircase are a gardener with rake and spade, an entomologist with a butterfly 
net, a student with his book, and a printer with his types, press, and typecase. On the upper railing are a musician 
with his lyre and music, a physician grinding drugs, an electrician with a telephone receiver, and an astronomer 
with a telescope measuring a globe with his compass. 

On the lower railing of the south staircase are a mechanic with cogwheel and pincers to symbolize invention, 
a hunter with a gun and a dead rabbit, an infant Bacchanalian with a glass of champagne, and a farmer with his 
sickle and sheaf of wheat. The upper railing features a fisherman with his catch, a soldier polishing his helmet, a 
chemist with a blowpipe, and a chef with his cooking pot. 

The railing of the second landing on each staircase contains the cherubs representing the four continents— 
Asia and Europe at the north, America and Africa at the south. The putti on the railing of the upper landing at 
the north represent painting, architecture, and sculpture. Those at the south symbolize comedy, poetry, and tragedy. 

In each of the four corners of the coved ceiling at the top level, Mr. Martiny modeled two female half-figures 
of stucco supporting a cartouche which bears a lamp and book to symbolize learning. Above them are figures of 
flying genii painted by Frederick C. Martin. In the 10 penetrations containing the windows that open onto the 
fourth level of the main pavilion are tablets inscribed with the names Dante, Homer, Milton, Bacon, Aristotle, 
Goethe, Shakespeare, Moliére, Moses, and Herodotus. 

The main floor’s east gallery, glimpsed through the lower arches, and its north and south galleries have vaulted 
ceilings of marble mosaic. Full-size cartoons for these mosaics were drawn by Herman T. Schladermundt after 
sketches by Edward Pearce Casey, then transferred to thick paper and coated with thin glue, on which workmen 
placed the stones smooth-side down. The ceilings were coated with cement, the stones applied, the paper soaked off, 
the design pounded in, and the stones pointed off and oiled but not polished. 
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Editor's 


Seventy-five years ago, on a rainy November 1, 
1897, the new building housing the Library of 
Congress opened its doors for business. To mark 
the anniversary, this issue of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal carries an article on the architects of the 
building, an account of its development from 
drawing boards to the completed structure, a pic- 
ture story of the construction from excavation to 
completion, and a chronology of the Library’s 
buildings from the day in 1871 when Librarian 
Ainsworth Spofford suggested a separate struc- 
ture to contain the burgeoning collections and 
activities to the legislation authorizing a third 


Photo: Architect of the Capitol 


building, which is now rising across Independence 
Avenue from the Main Building. 

Interest in the new library was keen in the 
library world of the 1890's. Writing in the Au- 
gust 1896 issue of the Library Journal—then the 
“official organ of the American Library Associa- 
tion”—R. R. Bowker rejoiced: 

At last there is to be an American National Library 
worthy of the name. The new building, next the 
Capitol, which will house five million or more vol- 
umes, is the most comprehensive and fitting home 
for a national or governmental library existing in 
the world. . . . No more interesting problem has ever 
been presented, in the whole history of libraries, than 





When the Main Reading Room’s bronze sculpture, blackened over the years, 
was restored to its original bronze color in 1964-65, this charming relief 
embedded in the ma:ble parapet beneath the great clock emerged from 
obscurity to surprise a generation of staff members, for its “Swift Runners” 
could not really be seen until they were cleaned and restored. This bronze is 
the work of John Flanagan, who completed the massive sculpture of Father 
Time with the four seasons and the two reading students surrounding the 
clock in 1902. Photo: Architect of the Capitol. 


that of the reorganization of the library of the nation 
in this new building, and Congress has very wisely 
authorized the joint committee on the library .. . 
to sit during the present recess and prepare a report 
and comprehensive plan “for the reorganization, cus- 
tody, and management of the new library building 
and the Library of Congress.” . . . The organization 
of the great central national library is a matter of 
the first importance to all libraries throughout the 
country, large and small, and some preliminary sug- 
gestions seem, therefore, especially in order at the 
present time. 

Whereupon, Mr. Bowker proceeded to enu- 
merate his preliminary suggestions, which, he 
said, he had made “chiefly for the purpose of 
calling out a discussion” at the Cleveland confer- 
ence of the American Library Association. “Not 
only,” said Mr. Bowker, “the best opinion and 
experience of American librarians but all the in- 
formation that can be had from the experience 
of foreign national libraries should be made the 
most of now if we are to have at Washington a 
really adequate American National Library.” 

And some of the best experience and opinion 
of American librarians was indeed supplied to 
the committee. It was natural that pages would 


be devoted to the testimony of Mr. Spofford 
and of Bernard Green, who had been appointed 
superintendent of the new building. But the 
committee also had the benefit of the combined 
opinion and experience of such library lumi- 
naries as W. H. Brett, librarian of the Cleve- 
land Public Library and president of the Ameri- 
can Library Association; Melvil Dewey, at that 
time secretary of the University of the State of 
New York and director of the State Library; 
Herbert Putnam, librarian of the Boston Public 
Library; George H. Baker, librarian of Colum- 
bia University; William I. Fletcher, librarian of 
Amherst College; Rutherford P. Hayes, secre- 
tary of the ALA; and “other gentlemen of ex- 
perience in library management.” 

Certainly, when the committee had completed 
its hearings, none of its members could claim 
ignorance of library matters. From Novem- 
ber 16 to December 7, 1896, they heard all about 
libraries—not only about the Library of Con- 
gress and its new building, but also about classi- 
fication and cataloging, exchange of duplicates, 
library education, national libraries, reference 
and research services by mail, bibliography, sub- 





ject specialists, traveling libraries, library staffing, 
trustees, civil service examinations and appoint- 
ments, distribution of government documents, 
fine arts, women as library employees, printed 
catalog cards, centralized cataloging, and the 
qualifications of a chief librarian. 

The torch, shown at the opening of the Edi- 
tor’s Note, stands at the center and the apex of 
the Library. A writer of 1901 declared that it 
was “the emblematic Torch of Learning,” but 
Ainsworth Spofford, then Librarian of Congress, 
called it “the torch of Science, ever burning.” 
Clearly visible from Washington’s National Air- 
port, to many travelers the sight of the torch 
and the Capitol dome tells them that they are 
home at last. 
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The American Friends of Lafayette have called 
the attention of the Q/ editors to their collec- 
tion of Lafayette papers and memorabilia in 
Lafayette College at Easton, Pa. To the editors’ 
chagrin, they seem to have immersed themselves 
so deeply in the 18th century that, in this case, 


they overlooked certain 20th-century develop- 
ments. In point of fact, the article by John Sel- 
lers on the Lafayette Papers at the Library of 
Congress mentions “the Van Winkle Library at 
Lafayette College, which holds the Hubbard 
Collection.” The library at Lafayette College, 
however, was renamed the David Bishop Skill- 
man Library when the new building was com- 
pleted in 1963. It houses an outstanding group 
of materials on Lafayette including the Hubbard 
collection and the collection of the American 
Friends of Lafayette. SLW 
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Monument to Civilization 


Diary of a Building 


by Helen-Anne Hilker 





On Monday, July 24, 1893, the granite walls for 
the “new Library of Congress” were rising stead- 
ily on Capitol Hill. 

Some 200 men were plying their various build- 
ing trades on the 10!-acre site. In different parts 
of the Nation, another 300 were preparing iron 
or marble or brick or other components under 
contracts for the 32-acre structure. The exterior 
walls at the building’s perimeter were nearing the 
top of the third story above ground, and copper- 
ing on the dome over the central rotunda was well 
along. 

Stonemasons were at work on the main por- 
tico facing west toward the Capitol. The morning 
paper had predicted “Dry, Very Dry,” with rain 
“a long way off.” 

Civil Engineer Bernard R. Green, superintend- 
ent in immediate charge of construction, went to 
Baltimore that day. Nearly 50 and a native of 
New England, Mr. Green was a man of careful 
record. From October 1888 until nearly five years 
after this palace for the printed word was opened 
in 1897, he kept a diary of its creation. Thus it 
is known that his trip in the summer heat was 
made to inspect “progress and character of work 
on marble for the Main Stair Hall at Evans & 
Sons works. . . .”* He also inquired about gold 
leaf and methods of gilding the Library’s dome. 

After lunch, the stonemasons tried to reset the 
second column south of the portico’s center. The 
shaft—19.7 feet tall, 2.4 feet in diameter, weigh- 
ing 7.1 tons—was suspended about a foot above 
its base from a lewis inserted at the top. Mr. Green 
would later note in his journal, his chagrin evi- 
dent, that the men had not placed the lug-band— 
“especially provided to resist the splitting action 
of the lewis”—around the top of the stone. In- 
spection would show that the lewis-hole had been 
defectively cut, but “the lug-band would have 
prevented rupture nevertheless had it been on and 
properly tightened.” ” 


Around this sketch in his 
journal, Mr. Green wrote, 
“The hole for the lewis 
was thus ...7V4"" deep.” 
LC-USP6-6541-A 


YASZA 


At about 1:20 p.m., the lewis burst from its 
hole. The stone dropped “plumb on its bed, 





Helen-Anne Hilker is the Library’s Interpretive Projects 
Officer. 
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On July 11, 1893, when this photographic record of 
progress in constructing the Library’s new building was 
made for the engineers, the main pavilion at the center 
of the west front lacked its fourth story, and the win- 
dows for the Main Reading Room in the Octagon of 
the rotunda directly behind the pavilion could still be 
seen. On the portico above the second story of this 
pavilion can be seen the eight empty granite bases that 
awaited the 16 pillars of 14,200 pounds each that were 
to be hoisted to the third level and set in place in the 
coming weeks. LC-USP6-6519-—A 


smashing off the right hand of the mason Wm. 
Corcoran. . . .”* 

The work went on. Gilders began on August 14 
to lay the gold leaf Mr. Green had sought for the 
dome. Two weeks later, a new column and base, 
procured to replace those damaged in the acci- 
dent, were set in place. 

By mid-November, the golden dome was blind- 
ing in the sun. Plans for the artistic decoration of 
the building’s interior were maturing that winter, 
and in January 1894 the upper section of the 
scaffold inside the rotunda beneath the dome was 
removed to make way for “the first of the Dome 
travelling scaffolds.” * It was from one of these 
ingenious revolving scaffolds, which were de- 
signed by Mr. Green and tested on February 19, 
that the interior of the dome was coffered, ribbed, 
plastered, and filled with Albert Weinert’s varie- 
gated figures in stucco relief by the end of the 
next January. Below, in the great octagonal ro- 
tunda, brick and marble and iron work con- 
tinued throughout 1895. 

A force of some 350 to 400 men—plus the 
workmen of contractors—now swarmed about all 
parts of the massive building. On Friday, Sep- 
tember 13, 1895, no record was made of how 
many were in the Octagon, which stretches 125 
feet from dome to floor and 100 feet from side 
to side. The day was warm and humid. A water- 


boy for Snead & Co. Iron Works, accustomed to 


making his way about the scaffolds, was on an 
upper level. At the time—about 1:30 p.m.—no 
one was near enough to be sure what happened. 
Walter Acton, at 18 the “support of his widowed 
mother,” apparently tripped near the hatch 
through which materials were hoisted. John 
Chambers, engineer in charge of Snead & Com- 
pany’s work, looked up from a lower scaffold to 
see a body hurtling through the rotunda, Young 
Acton plunged nearly 70 feet to the main floor. 
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He was killed instantly." 
Again, the work went on, its pace unremitting 


The Men Who Built Her 


William Corcoran gave his hand and Walter 
Acton his brief life toward the creation of this 
monument to civilization. Architects might quar- 
rel over credit for its design and engineers take 
top billing on its marble tablet. Artists might 
hunger for commissions and critics scold about the 
choice of names memorialized in sculpture. In 
the long run of time, all—artists, architects, and 
engineers—would have their just due in the his- 
tories that would record their names for posterity. 

But when the new creation towered on the 
horizon, she belonged equally to the anonymous 
men who built her with their hands, and they 
knew it. Their children knew it, their nieces and 
nephews knew it, and their grandchildren would 
know it, generation after generation. They still 
come to the Library, saying ““My granddaddy—” 
or “My great-uncle—” or “My great-grandfather 
worked on this building. He was a stonecutter—” 
or “a bricklayer—” or “an ironworker.” 

There were carpenters and copperers, electri- 
cians and gilders. Glassmakers, hodcarriers, mor- 
tarers, mechanics. Pipefitters, plumbers, plaster- 
ers, painters. Riggers, steamfitters, toolmakers, 
woodworkers. And more. Some worked in quar- 
ries or factories far from Washington, some came 
to the Capital for a few weeks or months, still 
others lived here. 

From March of 1889, when Congress passed 
the act approving the final plans and funds, until 
the building was occupied in 1897, construction 
work proceeded day after relentless day for eight 
years. 

Managing all phases of construction nearly 
every working day of those eight years-——and 
sometimes on Sunday—was the building’s first 
documentalist, Bernard Richardson Green. 
Hired by the Commission for the Construction of 
the Congressional Library Building on March 19, 
1888, when he came for an interview with its 
members at the request of the Secretary of the 
Interior, he reported for duty on April 2. 

When Congress dispensed with the services of 
John L. Smithmeyer as architect on October 2 
that year and placed Brig. Gen. Thomas Lincoln 
Casey (the Army’s newly promoted chief of engi- 


Bernard Richardson Green (1843-1914), New Eng- 
lander, Unitarian, Harvard man, Sunday school 
superintendent, trustee of a bank and an art gallery, 
member of scientific and artistic groups, lecturer, 
canoeist, choralist, and diarist. LC-USP6-6496-A 


neers) in charge, Bernard Green—a civilian— 
continued as superintendent of construction. 
Paul J. Pelz, assistant architect, became architect 
until the general’s son replaced him in 1892. 
When General Casey died on March 25, 1896, 
scarcely a week elapsed before Congress passed a 
joint resolution promoting Mr. Green as suc- 
cessor in the building’s overall direction.’ 

In the act of February 19, 1897, providing 
appropriations for the Library’s operations in 
the new building and, more broadly, for its or- 
ganization, custody, and management, Congress 
placed the care and maintenance of the building 
and its grounds in the separate custody of a 
superintendent, who, like the Librarian of Con- 
gress, would be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
And when President Cleveland sent the name of 





John Russell Young to the Senate on June 30, 
1897, in nomination for the librarianship of 
Congress, the name of Bernard R. Green accom- 
panied it in nomination as superintendent of the 
Library building and grounds. He continued in 
that post until 1914, overseeing the move and 
the final decoration—the last artist left in 
1902!—as well as the operation of the mecha- 
nized building.® 

The Diarist 

It was Bernard Green, therefore, who for 14 of 
his 26 years with the Library was in constant and 
intimate attendance on the work of the men 
whose hands created the building. It is he who 
lifts them and their labors from obscurity in his 
detailed records of the construction, decoration, 
furnishing, occupation, opening, and operation 
of a great library. Although he could record only 
a relatively few individual names, all their ac- 
complishments and mishaps appear in his jour- 
nal. And, besides the journal, he kept a remark- 
ably revealing scrapbook of what the public 
prints had to say about the building, the Library, 
the work of the men. 

For those who do not build but only marvel, 
these documents create an astonishing and over- 
whelming picture: a mosaic of all the compo- 
nents of men and materials and talents—and 
their ultimately successful meshing amid the 
problems—that are required to erect an archi- 
tectural wonder of such magnitude and com- 
plexity, of such public and Congressional interest. 

The two notebooks of Mr. Green’s journal 
which are extant in the Library of Congress be- 
gin in October 1888, when he resumed an ac- 
customed relationship of more than a decade 
with General Casey.’® In 1877 the latter had 
been assigned to Washington with responsibility 
for public buildings and grounds. Then a colonel, 
he was placed in charge of the Washington 
aqueduct and the completion of the State, War, 
and Navy building (now the Executive Office 
Building) at 17th Street and Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, N.W. In 1878 Colonel Casey was given the 
added job of completing the Washington Monu- 
ment, and in 1885-86 he was in charge of con- 
structing the Army Medical Museum and Library 
building."? 

Colonel Casey directed and Mr. Green su- 
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perintended the work on these construction 
projects. It was the simultaneous work on the 
two unfinished structures, however, that estab- 
lished their reputations. They built two wings 
and a central section (1878-88) of the State, 
War, and Navy building for $2 million less than 
the first two wings (1871-77) had cost under 
their predecessors; and the Washington Monu- 
ment, begun 30 years before with a foundation 
inadequate for its mass, was hailed after they 
completed it (1879-84) as “one of the engineer- 
ing marvels of this century.” ** 

With that background, Mr. Green was con- 
fident of his experience and ability when he was 
interviewed by the Commission that day in 
March 1888. In the letter of summation which 
the members asked him to write as a record of 
his responses and observations during their meet- 
ing, he could say: 


I should state that I have never made application, 
even in the most indirect way, for the position in ques- 
tion, nor any other under the Commission, but that all 
motion in the matter has come from other quarters, and, 
to me, some unknown and unexpected ones.” 


What kind of man was this letter-writer who 
had been sought by the Commission? 

Glimpses of Bernard Green the person emerge 
from both scrapbook and journal between the 
records of the engineer and public man. They 
may be inaccurate ; the man himself has vanished. 


Pictures of a Man 


His journal is nearly all business. Here are the 
brief notations of negotiations conducted, prog- 
ress in the various stages of the work, setbacks 
suffered at times with patience but more often 
with frustration, pride when a hard job proved 
successful. The pronoun “I” rarely appears— 
most entries begin with a verb and refer to the 
work of all who were involved. Human affairs 
creep in among the brusque reports of facts, how- 
ever. The inner viewpoint can be easily mis- 
construed, but the phrasing often seems revealing. 

Recording the hoisting of ironwork sections 
into the crown of the dome on March 10, 1892, 
he says: “They only arrived this morning.” When 
laborer William Sarner finds his trousers and 18 
dollars stolen from the basement of the Octagon 
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A page fram Mr. Green’s journal, containin 
the title page on which he inscribed a title, his name and position, and 


the notebook stamped “3” in red ink on 
the journal was continued “from 2d Book.” LC-USP6-6451—A 
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the indication that 





on July 17, 1894, the diarist adds to his report: 
“his pay for % month.” 

On October 20, 1893, he complains to his 
journal of a contractor’s delay: “This destroys 
plans for the winter’s work in the W. M. and puts 
it all back 6 months, because they are already 
3 months behind time, and hardly one half of 
that part of the marble work finished.” ** In 1895 
he notes that on June 13 the wife of draftsman 
Winthrop Alexander died that morning, and on 
October 17 he writes: “Edward J. Sheehy, for 
many years our faithful janitor and messenger, 
died last night of cancer of the stomach.” 

He records death frequently. He reports every 
accident and the nature of the injuries, some- 
times checking on the injuries the following day 
and noting the final report in the next entry. He 
does not make an entry for every single day— 
only for events worth noting. 

The scrapbook casts light on both the inner 
and the public man, insofar as such a collection 
can, with its clippings on subjects that interested 
him in his reading of the popular press and those 
that relate directly to his own activities. The 
view the public had of him in the latter can be 
seen in the way newsmen reacted to his inter- 
views, in the occasional remarks of Members of 
Congress in their Record, and in the statements 
he himself made to the press.?® 

The articles about his building projects con- 
tain many direct quotations. If they were re- 
corded with reasonable accuracy—and nearly all 
ring with the tones, if not the brevity, of his 
journal entries—Mr. Green was an outspoken, 
no-nonsense man. Nor was he ever confused 
about the identification of spades. 

If a proposition appeared ridiculous to him, 
he said so, and he said why. When he was queried 
in December 1896 about what he dubbed “an 
idle rumor” that the 1897 inaugural ball might 
be held in the new and unoccupied Library build- 
ing, he told the reporter in terms that no in- 
augural committee could misunderstand: “I am 
opposed to the use of the building for this pur- 
pose.” Why? “The beauty and delicacy of the 
decorations, the mural paintings, the carving in 
marble and onyx, enhance the chances for acci- 
dental damage, while the foolish curiosity that 
insists on poking and picking to see what things 
are made of would undoubtedly be in evidence 
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in such a gathering.” And there was more—six 
inches more of direct quotation.*® 

If the subject dealt with engineering, he spoke 
in flat statements and tones of pride as he cited 
mathematical accuracies—one senses the ener- 
gies of a man in love with his work. If an inter- 
view involved the Library of Congress building, 
he spoke from a full knowledge of its every 
detail, and he explained in full. Since all its 
aspects interested him, he extended his knowl- 
edge—and therefore his discussions—to libra- 
ries, architecture, and library architecture in 
general. 

Like many an interviewee, he apparently as- 
sumed at times that reporters had as much back- 
ground on his subject as he. Small wonder that 
those reporters who were unfamiliar with the 
building’s architectural origins gave him at times 
more than his share of credit in print. He 
spoke so knowledgeably about the building’s 
architecture! 

He was not afraid to take responsibility. When 
press criticism rose in 1895 over some of the 
sculpture and the subjects which Ainsworth Rand 
Spofford (Librarian of Congress from 1864 to 
1897) had chosen for it with approval of “the 
architects in charge,” Mr. Green was queried 
and replied bluntly: 


It was done by this office. There was no committee 
to consult. The whole of these details constitute a part 
of the decorative finish of the building, and in such 
matters it would take forever to refer everything to 
a committee. We just take the bull by the horns and 
go ahead. Of course, we have good advisors at every 
turn. 

We expect to get some criticism and some censure. 
In so great a work that is inevitable. . . . There may 
be other ways. We hope, however, that our way may 
always prove a good one. With that we shall be content. 
There may be others just as good; sometimes better.” 


The personal clippings in the scrapbooks and 
in his obituaries elsewhere depict a man who 
took part in community activities. He was an 
active member of All Souls’ Church, which he 
served as a trustee and as Sunday school super- 
intendent, and a member of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and of the Unitarian Club. 


He belonged to the National Society of Fine Arts 
and was a trustee of the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
and of the Union Trust Company. He joined 
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the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the National Geographic Society. 
He served as a director of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, as treasurer of the Philosoph- 
ical Society and of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, as president of the Cosmos Club, and as 
an officer in other organizations.'* 1° 

While at the Library, he served as consulting 
engineer for the Corcoran Gallery, the D.C. 
Public Library, and the Pennsylvania State capi- 
tol at Harrisburg, as well as on private struc- 
tures. He gave his advice informally on many 
projects, both public and private.2° The Wash- 
ington Evening Star reported that he served as 
“chairman of the President’s consultative board 
on the location and design of public buildings.” 
A graduate of the Lawrence Scientific School at 
Harvard (B.S. degree, 1863), he was a partici- 
pant in the Harvard Club’s activities in 
Washington. 

He retained his New England family ties. On 
New Year’s Day in 1887 he was in his native 
Malden, Mass., to attend the golden wedding an- 
niversary of a relative, and there are many clip- 
pings about other members of the family. He 
wrote a column about a trip to Mexico for the 
Malden Mirror of May 21, 1892. 

And he was an ardent canoeist. When the Po- 
tomac Canoe Club to which he belonged and the 
Washington Canoe Club joined forces in 1888, 
the merger took place at his home.”? A news 
item about the Potomac group in 1886 noted: 


Mr. Bernard R. Green has just purchased a fine 
canoe from Cumberland, and is an enthusiast on the 
subject of canoeing. He can view the Washington Mon- 
ument from every objective point while seated in his 
little craft and take notes on its declination as seen 
from the river.” 


He joined in meetings of the Washington 
Monument Society, which met at members’ 


homes—among them that of Dr. Joseph 
Meredith Toner, the Library’s first private 
donor. With Colonel Casey, Mr. Green once 
escorted a First Lady—Mrs. Cleveland—on a 
tour to the top of the monument.™ He never lost 
interest in the structure’s engineering. The day 
after the 1886 earthquake that wrecked Charles- 
ton, S.C., and sent tremors through Washington, 
a reporter putting down phrases that bear the 
brand of Bernard Green wrote: 


Mr. Green, Col. Casey’s assistant, in charge of the 
Washington monument, made scientific observations of 
the structure. .. . The observation proves that the shak- 
ing had not the slightest effect upon the monument. In 
fact, the usual tendency of the structure toward the 
centre of the earth seems to have been arrested or 
rather reversed since the last observation, as the posi- 
tion as compared with that of one month ago is one- 
two thousandth part of a foot higher.* 


The apparent contradiction of the last two sen- 
tences seems not to have struck the reporter or 
the editor in the outpouring of a much longer 
statement. In direct quotations, too, Mr. Green 
frequently went on from an opening flat state- 
ment to speak of all the possibilities of his sub- 
ject. He was not an inarticulate man. Although 
his journal entries are brief and pointed, his 
statements to the press are lengthy—and the 
press did not stint him on space for his inter- 
views. This is the man of whom the Washington 
Post wrote lyrically on July 11, 1897: 

All of his friends and many who know him only by 
reputation are glad that Mr. Bernard R. Green has 
been named as Superintendent of the new Library 
building. It is a case of the right man in the right place. 
No one could surely fill the position . . . so intelligently 
and acceptably as the man who has had charge of its 
construction from the very foundation. But Mr. Green 
has more than expert knowledge. He has an agree- 
able personality and knows just how to treat the 
public. . . . Mr. Green sees whoever asks for him, treats 
them in the pleasantest and most urbane way, never 
seeming to feel put out or annoyed by the countless 
demands made upon his time and patience. 


In the Congressional debate about Mr. Green’s 
promotion in 1896, Senator William B. Allison 
of Iowa called him “modest and unassuming” 
and “a man of high personal integrity of charac- 
ter.” In the Troy (N.Y.) Daily Times of April 
16, 1892, a correspondent described him thus: 
“Industrious, energetic, honest to the last degree, 
a fine judge of men, and an expert of the very 
first rank” whose “great modesty goes far to 
hide his light under a bushel.” Calling him “a 
doer rather than a talker,” the writer admitted 
that he did not know where to find “a more in- 
teresting and instructive talker.” 

He had his share of press criticism, of course, 
during the contention over credit for architects 
John Smithmeyer and Paul Pelz versus the two 
engineers and the young architect who was Gen- 





eral Casey’s son. Nor did the press spare him in 
the spring of 1899 when the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union launched an attack on him 
for the alleged sale of “intoxicating liquors” (ap- 
parently wine and small beer) in the Library’s 
cafeteria. This he flatly denied. When affidavits 
were produced from patrons, he denied the accu- 
sation that he had condoned it. The issue in the 
ensuing battle became so clouded in the news re- 
ports, with their delightful headlines, that the 
facts are hard to discern; but the ladies’ attack 
was concerted enough that poor Mr. Green 
finally retreated from further public comment.** 

One thing is notable. Whether the articles 
favored or embarrassed Mr. Green, they were 
clipped and saved. And the articles that favored 
Mr. Smithmeyer and Mr. Pelz or praised the lat- 
ter’s talents are pasted carefully into the record. 

The journal depicts a diarist of sparse words 
and a stern disciplinarian on the job—a man 
impatient of human failings that slowed construc- 
tion but a man touched by human sorrows. The 
scrapbook portrays a talkative man of social grace 
and broad interests, capable of long monologs 
and fascinated by the mathematical and engi- 
neering details of his own specialty. 

Both point to a professional proud and sure of 
his work, even passionate about it. Together they 
indicate that his modesty was personal, his pride 
professional. He became loquacious when he was 
asked about the work itself—and was carried 
away on his own flood of information. 

This was a man who could scold an artist for 
tardiness in fulfilling his commission *’ but com- 
fort another with careful handling of his artistic 
work.”® 


The Double Harness 


In an article about tne Library building on Octo- 
ber 4, 1891, the Boston Sunday Globe described 
Mr. Green as “a trusted friend of Gen. Casey” 
and the general’s “executive man.” The executive 
man’s journal entries confirm that he returned 
the general’s trust and friendship with almost 
reverent regard. The double harness fitted them 
well. 

Their joint efforts on the Library of Congress 
project did nothing to diminish their repute. The 
work which had stalled in 1887-88 moved contin- 
uously forward in the eight years after the new 


Thomas Lincoln Casey (1831-1896). The sketch, 
based on a photograph by Bell of Washington, is re- 
produced from Harper’s Weekly 28:839 (1884). 
LC-USP6-6503-A 


brigadier general took over its completed exca- 
vation and half-finished foundation. When the 
total cost ultimately proved to be $150,414.66 less 
than the general’s estimate for the final plans 
which he had presented to Congress in late 
1888—the estimate on which the total appro- 
priations of $6,500,000 were based—the luster 
of the two men could only be enchanced. 

General Casey was at the Library building 
for planning and decisions—to consult with 
artists working on commissions, resolve problems 
with contractors, meet with Members of Con- 
gress and other officials concerned with the build- 
ing, and appear before Congressional commuit- 
tees. He had his hand on many projects, how- 
ever—including the District’s suburban highways 
in the 1890’s. Retired by the Army on May 10, 
1895, he was continued in his post at the Library 
by Congressional action.”® Five days before his 
death, the Washington Evening Star (March 20, 
1896) found him “intensely concerned in this 
great project,” keeping an eye on work progress 
personally and attending to details “with all the 
enthusiasm and keenness of interest” he had 
devoted to earlier projects “of great magnitude 
intrusted to his care.” 
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Both men conferred with Librarian Spofford 
from time to time, giving him blueprints to study, 
asking his wishes on arrangements for the read- 
ing room or the collections, seeking his views on a 
proposed tunnel to the Capitol.*° Although the 
Librarian had no responsibility for the construc- 
tion, he was consulted on at least the literary 
aspects of the artistic decorations and was ac- 
quainted with artists commissioned by General 
Casey.*! If he did not hold the reins of the har- 
ness, he was an avid and impatient passenger on 
the long journey to a building for his Library. 
The New York Times, asking him “How long 
before it will be completed?” in an interview dis- 
patched on August 26, 1893, won a strong 
reaction: 


“Four years at least,” was the curt reply, and Mr. 
Spofford turned on his heel and walked away as if 
the mere thought caused him anguish. 


A contemporary impression of this trio was 
recorded in the light, almost teasing tones of 
The Capital, a Washington weekly magazine, 
on July 13, 1895, two months after General 
Casey’s Army retirement: 


In the abandoned-looking old mansion at the corner 
of the new Library Grounds is the office of Ber- 
nard R. Green and he is the Superintendent of Con- 
struction of the new Library; and while he sits there 
much of the time in his office on the lower floor, making 
contracts with everybody, specifying just what shall 
be done, attending, in short, to the thousand and one 
details required to construct the finest library build- 
ing in the world, he hops out among the three hundred 
workmen now and then, once or twice a day, say, and 
they tell me that if anything is going wrong, this 
remarkable man can detect it in a minute. General 
Casey is the engineer in charge. But Bernard R. Green 
is the real boss of everything; and General Casey is 
mighty glad to have it that way. Now and then, two 
or three times a week, perhaps, Ainsworth R. Spofford 
drives up to the abandoned-looking old house at the 
corner of the grounds to see Mr. Green or somebody 
about some detail of the interior; and he always 
seems to be in such a hurry! And he whips up his 
old nag so hard and seems to wish that he might 
push on the reins; and yet they tell me that this fine 
old nag never becomes excited enough to break into 
a gentle trot even. My, but won’t the Librarian be 
proud when he has moved into his new library! And 
there will be his tunnel underground to the Capitol, and 
all of his pages, and his library fiends [sic], and book 
cranks will be about him. Think of six million dollars 


put into this beautiful design! And it will be finer still 
if the new Congress votes to take the squares opposite 
and put up a temple for the Supreme Court and the 
art works that this poor old government happens to 
possess. 


Nothing moved as quickly as Mr. Spofford 
would have liked! 

Yet, despite Mr. Green’s occasional mutter- 
ings to his journal about a late delivery or a day’s 
delay on masonwork in freezing weather, the 
overall picture is one of steady progress from 
1889 until the mechanized and ornately decorated 
building was furnished and ready eight years 
later. And the portrayal of Mr. Green attending 
to a horde of details and hopping about the con- 
struction site fits the image that emerges from his 
records.** 


Well and Quickly Built 


The size and complexity of the structure must 
have contorted the average man’s mental picture 
of the work when it was only a construction site— 
with work on its interior advancing in some 
areas before the walls were completed elsewhere. 
To this day, the size—470 by 340 feet or 3.66 
acres of building on a site of 10.97 acres from 
curb to curb—and the maze of corridors and 
architectural variety perplex the Library’s daily 
visitors. A Star reporter who toured the site alone 
in 1893 was perhaps the first person to ask the 
question, now so familiar to the staff, with which 
he began his story about the building on April 29: 
“ “Will you please show me the way out of here.’ ” 
A man with a wheelbarrow, guiding him to an 
exit, told him that the 170 men working on the 
site that day led a lonely life—he himself nor- 
mally encountered only one or two men a day and 
had not seen his brother in another section for 
two weeks! 

But by October 1895, despite all problems and 
hazards, the building had advanced sufficiently to 
house the unclassified copyright deposits that 
were moved to it from a crypt in the Capitol that 
month. The American Architect and Building 
News had already (March 23, 1895) called it 
“a fine building, well and quickly built.” When 
the last of the original houses on the site was 
demolished in March 1896,°* the two engineers 
could move their office into the building, where 
the artists and artisans already had quarters, In 
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This drawing of the bookstacks for the Library’s new building is signed “Bernard R. Green, Superintendent @ 
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March 1897, it was opened to tourists and stood 
ready to receive the books that were cleaned and 
moved with other library materials between 
April and November.** 

The imposing grandeur of the Italian Renais- 
sance greeted the crowds who came to look and 
wonder. In the building’s pristine years, New 
Hampshire’s pale gray granite, forming the ex- 
terior walls and Corinthian pillars, gleamed 
almost white, and the gold dome above them 
literally glittered. The outer rooms and halls 
formed a vast three-story rectangle, its fagades 
broken by the projection of six pavilions some- 
what higher than the wings between them: one 
pavilion at each of the four corners, a slightly 
larger one at the center of the east facade, and 
the largest and main pavilion of four stories at 
the center of the west facade facing the Capitol. 
In the center of the rectangle was the great octa- 


gonal rotunda, connected by passageways to the 
central pavilions at the east and west and by 
bookstacks to the north and south wings. These 
connecting links leading from the rotunda formed 
a cross within the rectangle and created four 
open courtyards between the bookstacks and the 
wings. It was said to have 2,000 windows, among 
them those in the stacks. 

Spacious and colorful marble halls in the pala- 
tial design of the Italian Renaissance welcomed 
the tourists—first bewildering and then intriguing 
them with the intricate ornamentation and the 
profusion of symbolism in works of art. Exhibi- 
tion cases did not arrive until after the collec- 
tions were moved, but most of the Main Read- 
ing Room’s furnishings—which have survived 
with little change for the building’s 75th anni- 
versary—-were in place for public service by 
autumn. Mr. Green would lament, however, that 
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March 1897, it was opened to tourists and stood 
ready to receive the books that were cleaned and 
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pavilion at each of the four corners, a slightly 
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a cross within the rectangle and created four 
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wings. It was said to have 2,000 windows, among 
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versary—were in place for public service by 
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100 chairs for the 199 desks for readers did not 
arrive until three weeks after the official opening 
(“at last,” he noted, as he often did). Nonetheless, 
the gigantic room beneath the arching dome was 
called resplendent long before it was used. The 
two elegant reading rooms for the Senate and 
House, also on the main floor but in the south- 
west wing and pavilion, would be ready for the 
next session of Congress. 

The bookstacks and shelves, designed by Mr. 
Green, won praise in the library world. The ar- 
rangement of the Main Reading Room, with its 
alcoves for reference books and its convenience 
to the stacks, was lauded in the daily press. Much 
admired by reporters, too, was the machinery— 
especially the “railroads” that carried books from 
the stacks to the reading room and from the 
Octagon to the Capitol via the underground 
tunnel. 

But it was the artistic decorations that caught 
the public eye, drew the crowds, and won both 
praise and reproach in the press. 

Asked by the New York Daily Tribune about 
the materials used inside the granite Library, Mr. 
Spofford was said to have remarked that there 
was “more marble in it than in any building in 
America.” * Certainly the quantity and the 15 
varieties of marble in nearly as many colors are 
impressive. 

The floors are marble—often marble mosaic. 
The interior pillars are marble, their capitals 
richly ornamented. The stairs are marble, and 
the railings of the two grand staircases of the 
Great Hall are marble, intricately carved. The 
vaulted ceilings of the arches in the adjacent halls 
are marble mosaic. The fireplaces of the House 
and Senate reading rooms are marble with richly 
colored mosaics above the mantels. The Main 
Reading Room is a mass of marble up to the 
dome. 

Scores of murals decorate the lunettes, panels, 
and pavilion domes of the upper floors. Gilded 
rosettes ornament the panels of the series of small 
domes in the corridors on the main floor. Decora- 
tive designs are painted on the arches of the 
ground floor and in every ceiling or wall left 
empty elsewhere. High and low plaster reliefs fill 
every niche and corner. Sculpture in bronze 
abounds. 


Still, when the “new Library of Congress,” as 


the writers of the day consistently called it, was 
officially opened for use on November 1, 1897, 
some of the sculpture was missing. Mr. Green 
had done his part—the building was up, the 
plumbing was in, the steamheat was tested, the 
lights were burning, the new mechanical gadgets 
were working. But the bases for some of the 
bronze figures in the fountain at the west front 
steps were empty, and above the exterior stair- 
case curving up to the main entrance, only two 
of the three sets of bronze doors were installed. 
Inside, two of the 16 bronze statues for the Main 
Reading Room had not come—the artist respon- 
sible for both had not even modeled the second 
one yet. And not only was the sculpture for the 
great clock incomplete, but the heavy serpentine 
hands designed by its artist were hindering the 
clock from its work. 

That the building should lack several of the 
long-commissioned works of art may not have 
troubled Mr. Spofford or the new Librarian of 
Congress, John Russell Young—they had other 
concerns that day. 

But sometimes it frustrated Mr. Green. 


Authors of the Interior Designs 


Seventy-five years later, a nine-year-old girl 
stared up at the ceilings above the Great Hall 
and turned to the Library’s tour guide. “How did 
they paint it?—how did they get up there?” A 
woman among the tourists who were clustered 
around the guide said that she was learning to 
make mosaics; she wanted to know how those in 
the vaults were done. One-third of the questions 
about the Library from that group in 1972 cen- 
tered on the building itself. 

A man asked: “Who chose the symbolism in 
the decorations?” 

The answer to that question is not crystal- 
clear, nor is it brief. Many hands were involved. 

Paul J. Pelz, promoted to architect for the 
building by General Casey in October 1888 and 
retained through March 1892, wrote in 1895 
that he had designed all parts of the building’s 
exterior and had prepared preliminary sketches 
and drawings for all of the decorative work of 
the entire building. He added that the marble 
work of the corridors, Great Hall, and Octagon 
were from his designs but that his successor— 
General Casey’s son—had disregarded those 





Two reading rooms were designed in the new Library building for the use of Members of Congress. This un- 
finished room on the main floor of the southwest wing became the House of Representatives Reading Room. 
Beyond it in the southwest pavilion was the Senate Reading Room. Today, when Members of Congress make far 
greater use of the Library but find less time for personal research, the latter room serves as the Congressional 
Reading Room, and the room shown above houses the main offices of the Congressional Research Service. 

Over the fireplaces at the north and south walls of this gallery are marble mosaics of “History” and “Law” 
by Frederick Dielman, a painter born in Germany in 1847 but brought in childhood to the United States, where 
he established a studio in New York in 1876 after his studies at the Royal Academy in Munich. LC-USP6-6533-A 
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sketches in redesigning the stucco work of the 
dome.** At the time, Mr. Pelz had not seen the 
work in other areas. 

On August 11, 1891, Mr. Green noted in his 
journal a telephone call from a Dr. Magruder 
“Reporting Mr. Pelz illness” and its nature “to 
explain his absence since early in July.” When 
Mr. Pelz returned to duty is not certain. The 
next entry to speak of him—unusually long for 
Mr. Green’s jottings—is dated November 5, 
1892: 


Asked Mr. Pelz again what his plans were for com- 
pleting designs and getting through here. Had a 
similar consultation with him last spring at which 
time it appeared and was understood that he would 
be through by Nov. 1, inst. or possibly January Ist 
next. He seems to think he should remain on in- 
definitely, but his work is nearly done, (should have 
been finished long ago) and he now understands that 
he must finish as soon as possible, say in two or three 
months, and cease connection with the office. 


It was the task of one man to create new 
images in his mind and to translate them onto 
paper in lines, which are abstractions that do not 
exist in nature. The job of the other was to read 
them and to rear a building on the empty land— 
to put brick and stone and iron together in a 
tangible realization of the complex vision. That 
the goals were mutual and the roles comple- 
mentary did not promise cooperation between the 
specific personalities. In retrospect, conflict be- 
tween the disciplinary nature of the forthright 
engineer and the artistic sensitivities of the ap- 
parently retiring architect seems inevitable. 

On February 1, 1892, Mr. Green wrote: “‘Ar- 
ranged with Mr. Pelz, architect, that his regular 
employment on the Building should terminate on 
April 1, next.” 

Mr. Pelz, in the account cited earlier,* said: 
Although it is the custom the world over to retain the 
architect, at least in a consulting capacity, until his 
building is finished, I was informed in the spring of 
1892 that my services were no longer required, the rea- 
son given being “that I had completed the work that 
I was expected to do.” General Casey’s letter to that 
effect is highly complimentary and does not leave the 
slightest doubt as to my efficiency and attention to 
duties. My removal from the building was absolute and 
complete, as I have never since that time been called 
in consultation. 


Edward Pearce Casey (1864-1940). Taken during his 
service with the 7th Regiment of the New York Na- 
tional Guard, this photograph is reproduced from The 
Casey Family of East Greenwich, a lecture delivered 
by the Reverend Charles Albert Meader and reprinted 
from the East Greenwich News of September 5, 1927. 
LC-USP6-6501-C 


The architect’s statement closed with the plea 
that, although he wanted his successor to have 
credit for his departures from the original designs 
“if his own work be meritorious above mine,” he 
did not want to be held responsible for changes if 
they failed to harmonize “with what was put up 
from my design—prepared even before he had 
established himself in business. . . .” He dis- 
approved of “radical” changes in the dome. 

Edward Pearce Casey was barely 28 when he 
replaced the 50-year-old architect. He had been 
graduated from Columbia University’s School of 
Mines with a degree in civil engineering in 1886 
and received the Bachelor of Philosophy degree 
in 1888, the vear his father took charge of the 
Library project. He spent the next three years in 
Paris, studying architecture at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, and returned in 1891 to open an 
office in New York City, where he made his head- 
quarters until shortly before his death in 1940. 





He supervised the interior work of the Library 
of Congress building—literally cutting his profes- 
sional teeth on it—and was adviser on its artistic 
decoration from 1892 until 1897. His later career 
was not unsuccessful. Although his name is not 
on the tip of architectural tongues, he won a num- 
ber of architectural competitions, and his col- 
leagues in the American Institute of Architects 
raised him to institute fellowship in 1926. With 
Columbia’s Prof. William H. Burr, he won first 
prize for a design for a new memorial bridge 
across the Potomac in 1900, and he designed the 
Memorial Continental Hall for the Daughters of 
the American Revolution (1904-7) .37 

He was generally credited at the time with the 
designs for the Library’s interior. Critic William 
Anderson Coffin, a landscape and figure painter 
of the period, wrote in the March 1897 Century 
Magazine, for example, that “the amount of work 
done by Mr. Casey in designing the principal in- 
teriors of the building is enormous.” And Herbert 
Small, who compiled several editions of a guide- 
book about the building at the turn of the cen- 
tury, told the touring public that Mr. Casey’s 
designs “principally include all of the most im- 
portant interior architecture and enrichment in 
relief and color.” ** This author cites Mr. Casey, 
too, as supervisor and adviser “in all matters of 
art.” Under his direction were three artists who 
supervised all noncommissioned artistic work for 
the interior. 


Exterior Sculpture 


Certainly it was not young Casey who conceived 
the exterior’s most remarkable sculptural feature: 
the keystone heads. He was still a student in Paris 
in January 1891, when their modeling began, and 
Mr. Pelz was still the building’s architect. The 
drawings of the building published in 1888-89 
bear no trace, however, of any intention for key- 
stone decorations. 

Ornamenting each keystone above 33 appro- 
priate windows on the building’s main floor (the 
second story), where the traditional gargoyle 
might be expected, is a granite head about 18 
inches in height. The features of each are suffi- 
ciently individualized to represent ethnological 
strains of the human race authentically without 
attempting personal portraiture. 

William Boyd, who modeled many of the sculp- 


This representation of the Chinese people is among the 
18-inch ethnological heads sculpted in granite on the 
33 keystones over the main floor windows of the 
Library’s 1897 building. The photograph is by Willy 
Arnheim, a stone construction inspector of Albany, N.Y. 


tural features of the granite exterior, and Henry 
Jackson Ellicott, a local sculptor who had studied 
at the National Academy of Design and under 
Brumidi,*® modeled the heads in collaboration 
with Prof. Otis T. Mason, curator of the Depart- 
ment of Ethnology at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, on the basis of photographs, measurements, 
and life-size models in the collections there. 

Mr. Green’s first mention of any of this trio is 
dated December 11, 1890, in the earlier notebook. 
A John G. Craig visited him that day “—By re- 
quest to talk stone carving.” He was followed by 
“Mr. Ellicott, modeller for Sup’g Architect— 
Ditto.” The next references are dated March 23, 
1891, when he reported the “carving and model- 
ling shed about finished and work begun in it,” 
and March 30; both references appear in the 
notebook begun that month. In the first entry he 
noted: 

Visit from sculptor Ellicott again at my request, and 
arranged with him to make a keystone head model on 
trial. 


On March 30 he wrote: 


Visited Mr. Ellicott’s modeling studio at 19th & H 
Sts. N.W. this morning with Mr. Boyd and Prof. Mason, 
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to see Ellicott’s first model of one of the Ist story key- 
stone heads, the Australian. Thence Prof. Mason and 
Ellicott came up to see Mr. Boyd’s first head,—the 
Japanese.” 

The next October, in the article cited earlier 
from the Boston Sunday Globe, Mr. Green was 
asked “Where did you get those heads?” 


“It became necessary,” said the engineer, “to put 
something upon the keystone of windows as large as 
those, and it has been the habit in the past to carve 
fantastic heads such as the people in the middle ages 
were thinking about with their mixture of piety and 
diabolism. 


“Tt occurred to me that over in the National Museum 
were models taken from the life of nearly all the races— 
at least all the American races, and I suggested to the 
custodian in ethnology there, that we use these heads 
upon the public library.“ He warmly entered into the 
idea, for he is strong in that hobby.” 

Seven paragraphs, chiefly long ones, follow in 
direct quotation. Was the reporter taking short- 
hand notes? Or did he jot down main points and 
later attribute the whole to the man who poured 
out a stream of information in an interview for 
what proved to be a long feature article? No 
other news reports credit Mr. Green with the 
idea—indeed, like Herbert Small later in his 
books, they are silent about its origin. Certainly 
Mr. Green took pride in the keystone heads—the 
Chicago Sunday Herald of November 13, 1892, 
noted that Professor Mason was “no prouder of 
them” than Mr. Green; but it gives the latter no 
credit. Mr. Pelz claimed all the exterior design. 
But did Mr. Green, who was likely to frequent 
the Smithsonian—and who would certainly find 
those human heads more likable than gargoyles— 
suggest the models to Mr. Pelz? In any case, a 
deliberate lie by Mr. Green to take credit for 
another man’s idea appears out of character. 

Mr. Pelz’ 1888-89 drawings do, indeed, depict 
a fountain between the lower exterior steps at 
the west front of the site. His 1888 drawing for 
the design adopted by Congress features statuary 
on the exterior, too—although not in its present 
forms or locations. Mr. Boyd’s four colossal fig- 
ures of Atlas, supporting the pediments of the 
west main pavilion, and the nine portrait busts 
on the main portico, high above the third-story 
level, apparently supplanted Mr. Pelz’ earlier 
designs. *? 


Each of the nine three-foot portraits in granite 








Between the Corinthian pillars at the center of the 
west main pavilion’s portico is this three-foot bust of 
Ben Franklin, by Frederick Wellington Ruckstuhl. The 
circular window behind each of the portico’s nine 
portrait busts was intended to throw each bust of 
granite into greater relief than the granite walls could 
provide. The ornamental sculpture of the fagade was 
designed by Albert Weinert. LC-USP6-6542-M 


at the top of the portico walls is pedestaled before 
one of the nine circular windows which throw 
the sculpture into relief—and which Mr. Green 
aptly called “the bullseye windows.” The men 
portrayed are, from north to south, Demosthenes, 
Emerson, Irving, Goethe, Franklin (centered 
to give him preeminence), Macaulay, Haw- 
thorne, Scott, and Dante. The busts of Demos- 
thenes, Scott, and Dante were modeled by Her- 
bert Adams, sculptor of the eight pairs of Miner- 





vas (Peace and War) in the west foyer leading 
into the Great Hall, of one of the Main Reading 
Room’s bronzes, and of Washington’s McMillan 
fountain. The busts of Emerson, Irving, and 
Hawthorne are by J. Scott Hartley, a sculptor 
from Albany (N.Y.) who had exhibited his 
work in London. Those of Franklin, Goethe, 
and Macaulay are the work of F. Wellington 
Ruckstuhl, winner of a grand medal at the 1893 
Chicago Exposition and sculptor of the Main 
Reading Room’s bronze Solon, “Evening” in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and works in other 
cities. The portico’s sculpture was completed 
mainly in 1894. Mr. Green received the last three 
on January 31, 1895, and had them mounted in 
late March. 

Far below the portrait busts is “Neptune’s 
Court,” the stone fountain with its mythological 
bronze figures at the extreme west front of the 
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Facing west toward the U.S. Capitol is the Library’s 
“Court of Neptune” fountain on First Street, SE. The 
pool of its stone basin is 50 feet long. The colossal 
Neptune in the center would be 12 feet tall if the 
figure were standing. Before each grotto at either side 
of the sea god is a Nereid riding a sea horse, and two 
Tritons flanking Neptune stand in the pool blowing 
water from conchs. Jets of water crisscross the pool 
from a sea serpent, two frogs, and four turtles. 

Six of the building’s nine granite portrait busts may 
be seen on the portico of the west main pavilion— 
Emerson, Irving, Goethe, Franklin, “Macaulay, and 
Hawthorne. Demosthenes, located at the north end of 
the portico, may be seen in the 1898 color picture on 
the cover of this issue. Scott, out of view here, is beside 
Hawthorne, and Dante is at the south end of the portico 
beyond Scott. 

The pediment of the small balcony above Emerson 
contains a granite relief of the American eagle flanked 
by two seated children and is supported by two 6-foot 
Atlases sculpted in granite. The balcony out of view 
beyond Hawthorne is identical. 
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Library’s site. Fitted snugly into the retaining 
wall of the small hill that rises from the west side- 
walk, it is centered between two staircases lead- 
ing to the main plaza of red Missouri granite and 
to the exterior grand staircase of the main floor 
entrance. Visitors who approach the building via 
the semicircle formed by the driveway and its 
walks often miss this appealing feature. 

Roland Hinton Perry completed the bronze 
sculpture in the fountain when he was 27. (The 
dolphins in relief on the stone wall above the 
figures were modeled by Albert Weinert, how- 
ever.) A New Yorker who studied at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris in 1890 and at two other 
academies in that city in 1890-94, Mr. Perry 
was a portrait painter as well as a sculptor. In 
addition to the figures for Neptune’s Court, 
he created the four sibyls in bas relief in the vaults 
at the ends of the north and south corridors on 
the Library’s west main floor. His plastic works 
also include numerous memorials in various 
cities.*® 

The fountain’s bronzes arrived piece by piece 
over 11 months. Mr. Green had the stone bases 
ready on the day after Christmas, 1896. On 
February 26, 1897, he wrote: “Putting the two 
Tritons of the fountain in place. Mr. Perry here 
superintending.” The following October 6 he 
added: “One of the nymph groups of the bronze 
fountain arrived at the Building from Henry- 
Bonnard Bronze Co., the other group to com- 
plete the fountain is still due.” The “other group” 
did not arrive in time for the Library’s official 
opening—the next journal entry about the sculp- 
ture is dated January 26, 1858: 

—tThe 3rd and last group (north) of the fountain 
bronzes arrived yesterday. Hoisted into fountain basin 
today to be put together and set up. 

It was February 23, nearly a year from the 
first delivery, before he could finally write: 
“Bronze fountain finished by the setting of the 
last (northerly) group and trimming the stone 
work.” 48 

Nevertheless, Mr. Green must have liked that 
fountain. His entries about it express neither im- 


patience nor disappointment over its belated 
completion. 


Mr. Green expressed no impatience in his 
journal over the late delivery of the missing 
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bronze doors for the west main entrance, either. 
There was sad reason for their delay. 

. Olin Levi Warner, born in Connecticut in 
1844 and some months younger than Mr. Green, 
had studied sculpture in Paris before setting up 
his studio in New York. He had already sculpted 
one set of the double bronze doors and had begun 
another when he died in August 1896. He had 
completed another work for the Library of Con- 
gress—the marble reliefs of “The Students” on 
the spandrels of the Great Hall’s central arch, 
opening toward the Main Reading Room. They 





This 1898 photograph shows the commemorative arch 
which leads from the Great Hall to the entrance to 
the Main Reading Room on the lower level. The two 
lifesize figures in the spandrels of the arch, “The Stu- 
dents,” representing the development of the scholar’s 
mind, were sculpted by Olin L. Warner. 

On the marble parapet above the arch, the names of 
the engineers and architects of the Library’s 1897 
building are inscribed (the complete inscription is 
reproduced in note 44, page 266). The eagles flanking 
the inscription are the work of Albert Weinert, as are 
the cartouches in the spandrels of the arches on the 
upper floor. 

The staircase seen through the upper arch leads to 
the colorful marble mosaic of the Minerva of Peace at 
the staircase landing. A curious feature of the mosaic 
is that from either the right, center, or left staircases, 
Minerva’s toes appear to point toward the viewer. Elihu 
Vedder, a New Yorker working in Rome, completed this 
work when he was nearing 60 and also painted five 
murals entitled “Government” in the tympanums adja- 
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cent to the entrance to the Main Reading Room on the 
lower floor. 

The eight tablets beneath the cartouches over the 
Corinthian pillars are inscribed with the names of 
authors—Longfellow, Tennyson, Gibbon, Cooper, 
Scott, Hugo, Bancroft, and Cervantes. From the Prints 
and Photographs Division, Lot 9075, No. 4, Detroit 
Photographic Company. 


Bela Pratt’s lifesize granite figures were completed in 
the spandrels above the three archways at the main 
entrance above the outer staircase of the west main 
pavilion when this 1895 photograph was made. The 
bronze doors had not yet been completed, and the set 
for the doorway at the right—interrupted by the death 
of sculptor Olin Warner—was not installed until 1898. 
Among the Corinthian pillars on the portico above, 
the third column from the right is the replacement for 
the shaft that crashed and splintered on July 24, 1893. 
LC-USP6-6527-A 
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appear immediately below this commemorative 
arch’s frieze, where “Library of Congress” is in- 
scribed in large gold letters.** 

Herbert Adams completed the set Mr. Warner 


had begun, and these doors arrived the same day 
as the last sculpture for the fountain, January 25, 
1898. The work of setting them in position began 
the next day and was finished on February 19. 
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The three sets of massive bronze doors—14 
feet high, 7'/2 feet wide from frame to frame, and 
weighing some 31/2 tons together—are set in the 
three arches of the grand entrance to the main 
floor and its Great Hall. In the granite spandrels 
above them are six lifesize figures representing, 
from north to south, “Literature” (composition 
and writing), “Science” (pure and practical), 
and “Art” (sculpture and painting). These are 
the work of Bela Lyon Pratt, also a native of 
Connecticut who had studied in Paris. About 
30 years old when the building was opened, he 
was the sculptor of the bas reliefs of “The 
Seasons” in the southwest pavilion on the second 
floor (third story)** and of one of the symbolic 
plaster statues in the Main Reading Room. 

The doors Mr. Warner completed are in the 
northernmost arch of the main entrance—at the 
left as one faces the building. The tympanum 
above them represents “Tradition” and depicts 
a woman telling past lore to a boy. The figures 
on the doors symbolize “Imagination” and 
“Memory.” 

The tympanum above the central doors, the 
work of Frederick Macmonnies, shows the 
Minerva of learning and wisdom diffusing the 
products of typographical art, and the figures in 
the doors symbolize “The Humanities” and 
“Intellect.” Mr. Macmonnies, a native of Brook- 
lyn who studied in New York and Munich as 
well as Paris, sculpted one of the bronzes in the 
Main Reading Room, and his “Pan of Rohallion” 
came to the northwest courtyard in the 1930's as 
the gift of Mrs. Gertrude Clarke Whittall. 

Above the southern doors by Mr. Warner and 
Mr. Adams is a tympanum symbolizing “Writ- 
ing.” The figures on the doors themselves rep- 
resent “Research” and “Truth.” * 


The Golden Quilt 


Who decided to gild the dome above the Octagon 
is not clear, but gilded it was. Mr. Green was 
very proud of it. According to one news report, 
he waved a thin gold leaf in the air while ex- 
plaining its properties to the reporter. He re- 
corded the gilding process almost step by step. 

“Began gilding the finial for the dome lantern,” 
he noted on August 14, 1893, while he was check- 
ing the stonework’s steady progress in the north- 


east pavilion and the installation of window 
lintels in the second story. A week later: “Put 
up the gilded finial tip (flame) on the dome and 
removed scaffold of same.” And on August 31: 
“Fairly began gilding of dome lantern,—4 gilders 
being at work on it.” The lantern was finished 
by September 9. 

Problems had arisen meanwhile—the main 
copper ribs of the dome were found to hold 
water in the scale ornaments and had to be “al- 
tered somewhat, causing delay.” ‘“—Copper 
finish on dome still unfinished,” he worried on 
September 14. “Gilding of main dome awaiting 
it.” Meanwhile, the top story stones of the west 
main pavilion were being set, interior marbles 
were going into position in its Great Hall, and 
contracts were being let for pipecovering while 
window jambs were installed. Mr. Green inter- 
rupted his own work to see to the hoisting of 13 
bells to the top of the building, where they would 
remain long enough to be rung for the centennial 
of the laying of the cornerstone at the Capitol. 

On Friday, October 13, a heavy southeast gale 
came up, complete with rain. At 4:30 p.m., the 
gilders’ protective awning was blown from the 
dome. The men worked late “to prevent great 
damage to both copper work and gilding which 
they accomplished.” 

But by November 14, nearly three weeks be- 
fore he carried General Casey’s annual report 
across the street to the Capitol, he could say: 
“Finished the dome gilding. Quantity of gold leaf 
used was 3391269 packs of which about 42 packs 
were used on the lantern crown and finial.” 
Herbert Small reported the total cost, including 
the gilding for the flame on the “Torch of Learn- 
ing” that surmounts the dome, to be “less than 
$3,800.” 

Vaulting high and free above the forbidding 
fence that kept intruders away from the con- 
struction below, the golden dome must have 
blazed over Capitol Hill. There were hints in the 
press that it competed with the Capitol dome. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer was one of the first to 
call attention to the appearance of the two domes 
on Capitol Hill, although fairly objectively. In a 
dispatch published on November 5, 1893— 
headed “A House of Great Beauty” and sub- 
headed “How It Compares with the White- 
Domed Capitol”—the writer pointed out: “The 





Library dome is gold, while the Capitol dome is 
iron, painted white.” He called the building “the 
third conspicuous object in the city” (after the 
Capitol and the Washington monument). The 
Washington Post said early the next year: 


The gilded dome may not win the unfeigned ad- 
miration of every beholder and is already the subject of 
some critical remark, but it is not well to pass hasty 
judgment on this crowning feature of the building. We 
can judge better of its general effect when the build- 
ing is finally completed. . . . The impression of the 
critics . . . is that a more subdued tint would be prefer- 
able and in better keeping with the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the great edifice. .. . 


The Washington Evening Star of February 17 
called it “a golden quilt” in a story billed as “a 
CHAT WITH MR. SPOFFORD.” The Librarian is not 
quoted, but among other information is a great 
deal of data about various gold domes and their 
cost. The reporter states that the gold on the 
dome at Washington did not cost one-tenth the 
amount of the dome of St. Isaac’s in St. Peter- 
burg. On June 1, 1894, the Star added: “The 
new Congressional Library building . . . does not, 
of course, pretend to rival in size or grandeur of 
outline the splendid classical edifice at either end 
of which the houses of Congress sit, and in the 
center of which the Supreme Court holds its ses- 
sions.” The Post even called the dome “strikingly 
beautiful” the next September 17. 

None of this local defense stopped the fine arts 
critic for the Independent of New York, Sophia 
Antoinette Walker, from stating flatly on April 
23, 1896: 


As the train rolls into Washington the old primacy 
of the Capitol dome is disputed by a gilded dome ris- 
ing from a vast white granite building. So near is the 
new architectural feature that perspective lends undue 
prominence, and one is disturbed that the classic dig- 
nity of that most beautiful of civic buildings, the Capitol, 
should be lessened by its neighborhood. But it is from 
one side only that the dome, which is comparatively 
low and flat, rising upon an octagonal base at the in- 
tersection of the central pavilions of the Library, can 
make this unfortunately aggressive appearance; and 
one soon congratulates himself if a minor dome was to 
be (and what violations of good taste have not been 
perpetrated in the public buildings?) that it empha- 
sizes the importance of the building which holds the 
heritage of the ages... . 
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The gold leaf proved to be the least of the 
dome’s problems, however. Mr. Green’s worries 
with water in the scale ornaments the year be- 
fore were only the beginning. As early as 1912, 
rain and snow were infiltrating the dome, and 
there are constant reports of repairs in the years 
up to 1931. Finally a section of the copper cover- 
ing was removed and held up to the light, which 
revealed hundreds of tiny perforations, hardly 
large enough for a needle to penetrate. The fault 
was laid to the fact that the copper had been 
tinned, a practice no longer followed by the time 
of the investigation into the leaks, and it was 
speculated that free acid between the copper and 
the tin coating was eating into the metal.*® 

The Librarian’s annual report for fiscal 1932 
(p. 299) noted only that the copper covering of 
the dome and lantern had been replaced. On 
October 30, 1931, however, in a report headed 
“Library Loses Gold Dome for One of Copper,” 
the Washington Herald explained: 

Copper sheeting is being used to replace the gold 
leaf, which has gradually been losing its glitter for 
many years. . . . The copper, in time, will glisten in the 
sun just as does the statue of the goddess on the Capi- 
tol dome. ... 


Asked whether the new copper would be 
gilded as the 1897 copper had been, William C. 
Bond, superintendent of the building, told the 
reporter that this would not be decided for two 
or more years. The news report continues: 

It has been thought that the Library, colored by 
the wear and tear of the elements, would not harmo- 
nize well with a new gold dome. 

The effect of time on the copper roofing will be 
noted before any final decision is made, however. 

Mr. Green’s golden quilt had disappeared. In 
time, the new copper would wear a patina of 
pale green. 

Three years later, the Washington Evening 
Star reported on December 18 that, although 
there had been no White House announcement, 
“it is known” that the Chief Executive had asked 
the Architect of the Capitol, David Lynn, to con- 
sider refacing the Library building and removing 
its dome. 

The latter, the President thinks, is “out of tune” 


with the Capitol dome and, therefore, should be elim- 
inated. His attitude is supported by professional critics 
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who for years have insisted that the modified Italian 
Renaissance style of the Library contradicts the Classic 
style of other monumental structures in Washington. 
The carved exterior decorations, these objectors have 
argued, are “gingerbread.” 


The next morning, the New York Times re- 
ported that President Roosevelt, in reply to 
queries, had said that “he did not contemplate 
spending Federal money merely to beautify or 
alter existing buildings for esthetic reasons for 
some years to come while there was a pressing 
need for additional working space.” 

There were those who deplored the proposal. 
Edward Alden Jewell wrote in his column in 
the arts section of the Times (January 13, 1935) : 
“T am not convinced that such unity would be 
a good move.” Nearly 35 years later, the Library’s 
Main Building was listed in The National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places, 1969, prepared by the Of- 
fice of Archeology and Preservation, National 
Park Service.*’ 


The Interior Decorations 


Like a number of the commissioned artists, the 
three supervisors who were in charge of the build- 
ing’s decorations under Mr. Casey were con- 
temporaries of the young architect. 

Elmer Ellsworth Garnsey, an artist two years 
his senior, supervised the general color decora- 
tions. He had studied under George W. May- 
nard and Francis Lathrop in New York, where 
he had been a student at the Cooper Institute 
and the Art Students’ League. Credited with 
work at the World’s Fair, he also decorated the 
Boston Public Library and the Carnegie Library 
in Pittsburgh.*® The elaborate arabesques in the 
halls and the color schemes in all the rooms in the 
Library of Congress building are attributed to 
him. Artists William A. Mackay and Frederick 
C. Martin worked on the finer portions of the 
wall designs. W. Mills Thompson and Charles 
Caffin made the final cartoons from the original 
sketches for the frescoes. Some 25 fresco-painters 
were employed for about 18 months under artist 
Edward J. Holslag as foreman.** 

Heading the modelers for the stucco ornamen- 
tation of the halls and galleries was Albert Wein- 
ert, creator of the dolphins above “Neptune’s 
Court.” Born in Leipzig, Weinert had studied at 
the school of fine arts in Brussels before immigrat- 
ing to the United States. His work was repre- 


Artists and artisans created the Main Building’s decor- 
ations in impromptu studios inside the walls long before 
construction ended. A shed was built in the northwest 
corner of the grounds for the marble carvers in Decem- 
ber 1892, but they were moved inside on December 8, 
1893, to make their quarters in the northwest wing on 
the main floor. This picture of October 16, 1894, how- 
ever, shows them at work in the northeast wing. The 
windows at the left were blocked off in the late 1920’s 
by the addition of a new bookstack in the courtyard, 
and two windows in the right foreground were blocked 
with the addition of the Rare Book Room in the early 
1930's. 

The large eagle at the right of center and one of 
the two matching eagles at the left (shadows make 
exact identification difficult) flank the marble tablet 
above the Great Hall’s commemorative arch; all three 
eagles are the design of Albert Weinert. Philip Mar- 
tiny’s cherubs for the railings of the grand staircases 
in the Great Hall can be seen in the foreground, and 
Corinthian capitals are everywhere. The men who 
roughed out the designs by compressed-air cutter before 
the finer work began were called “Air Chisel Artisans” 
in a Washington Post headline of December 21, 1894. 
LC-USP6-6524-A 


sented in the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San 
Francisco, and he created monuments and me- 
morials in a number of cities—among them Lord 
Baltimore’s statue in the city named for him.** *° 
He was about 31 when Mr. Green recorded his 
arrival at the Library on April 19, 1894: 


Albert Weinert, sculptor, came yesterday to arrange 
for engagement as chief modeller for the dome and 
other vault surfaces. Engaged him @ $10. per day. 


The following Monday, Mr. Green added: 

Weinert, modeller, began laying out his work and 
getting ready to begin modelling for the dome. Shop 
being fitted up in N. C. 2nd story. 


The last member of the supervising trio was 
from Milwaukee and the same age as Mr. Wein- 
ert. Herman T. Schladermundt was in charge of 
the Library’s abundant mosaics and the stained 
glass for the skylights and the rotunda’s windows. 
Mr. Casey prepared the preliminary sketches for 
the vaults and some of the stained glass and Mr. 
Schladermundt the final cartoons, The latter’s 
work was in the Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago in 1893, and he painted murals for the 
grand jury room in Newark, the Flagler Memo- 
rial Church in St. Augustine, and the Emigrants’ 
Industrial Bank and the Museum of Thomas F. 
Ryan in New York. 





Beyond this trio of young men and their even 
younger director were the commissioned artists, 
nearly half a hundred sculptors and painters—all 
Americans, as Mr. Small and the critics were 
proud to underscore. The Government, said Mr. 
Small, “had never before called upon a repre- 
sentative number of American painters and sculp- 
tors to help decorate, broadly and thoroughly, 
one of its great public monuments.” Leslie’s 
Weekly on October 11, 1894, called for thanks 
“for what the functionaries at Washington have 
given us, for be it said that these works on and 
within the Congressional Library will start Amer- 
ican sculpture upon a new plane, and mark a 
new era in plastic art in the western hemisphere.” 
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The Main Reading Room Sculpture 


On that happy note, Leslie’s Weekly concluded 
a column that wondered mildly about the men 
chosen to be represented in the nine portico busts 
and in the 16 bronze portrait statues for the Main 
Reading Room. The Boston Evening Transcript 
had already raised one or two questions on Au- 
gust 15, 1894, but said of the announcement of the 
25 “immortals” that “Mr. Spofford, Librarian 
of Congress, has made a comprehensive selection 
of the greatest writers of all time. In most re- 
spects it seems to be a wise judgment. . . .” 
Kate Field’s Washington, however, published 
with approbation on October 3 a long letter from 
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Sarah Freeman Clarke of Marietta, Ga., protest- 
ing the exclusion of women from the list of “im- 
mortals.” Pointing out that “a considerable por- 
tion of the readable books in this library are writ- 
ten by women,” she made a case for including 
Harriet Beecher Stowe in the list. The die, how- 
ever, if not the statuary, was already cast. 

No primary source stating that Mr. Spofford 
made the selections has been located—only the 
clipping above and other news reports of the 
time, including the one in which Mr. Green pro- 
claimed that “this office” did it. 

The Philadelphia Press of November 6, 1894, 
noted that General Casey had been in consulta- 
tion for a year with the National Sculptors’ So- 
ciety and had issued commissions in cooperation 
with J. Q. A. Ward, Augustus St. Gaudens, and 
Olin L. Warner in planning the statuary. Mr. 
Green confirms this in a journal entry of Jan- 
uary 26, 1894, stating that these three sculptors 
“came on request at 10:30 A.M. Met here by the 
General and myself who accompanied them 
through the Building. Object: Discussion of 
sculpture required in Building. The visitors left 
about 2 o’clk, agreeing to consider and report 
as to work and cost.” 

All commissions for the 25 “immortals” and 
all but one for the eight symbolic plaster statues 
in the reading room had been issued when the 
Boston Evening Transcript reported the an- 
nouncement in August.*® Although the portico 
works were in place by the next spring, the last 
of the bronzes did not arrive until the end of 
1898. 

The eight plaster statues, symbolizing features 
of civilized life and thought, are above the eight 
marble columns of the Octagon and below the 
springline of the dome. Each is 10% feet tall. 
The literary or biblical passages inscribed in gold 
on the tablets above them were selected by Har- 
vard’s President Eliot.** On the gallery railing 
below them are the 16 bronze portrait statues of 
men prominent in the fields represented by the 
plaster statues. The 24 statues, clockwise from the 
Visitors’ Gallery, are: 


Science, by John Donoghue 


Newton, by C. E. Dallin 
Joseph Henry, by Herbert Adams 


Law, by Paul Bartlett 


Kent, by George Bissell 
Solon, by F. Wellington Ruckstuhl 


Poetry, by J. Q. A. Ward 


Shakespeare, by Frederick Macmonnies 
Homer, by Louis St. Gaudens 


Philosophy, by Bela L. Pratt 


Plato, by John J. Boyle 
Bacon, by John J. Boyle 


Art, by a French artist, M. Dozzi, after sketches by 
Augustus St. Gaudens 


Michelangelo, by Paul Bartlett 
Beethoven, by Theodcre Baur 


History, by Daniel C. French 


Herodotus, by Daniel C. French 
Gibbon, by Charles H. Niehaus 


Commerce, by John Flanagan 


Columbus, by Paul W. Bartlett 
Fulton, by Edward C. Potter 


Religion, by Theodore Baur 


St. Paul, by John Donoghue 
Moses, by Charles H. Niehaus 


Mr. French’s “History” was the first model to 
arrive—May 18, 1895. It was cast on the floor of 
the rotunda beginning May 23, and the sculptor 
finished it June 5, Mr. Green noted. From then 
on, notes about the arrivals of the statues are 
scattered throughout the journal entries into 
1896 and 1897. Among them are intermittent re- 
ports about the great clock for the reading room 
and its massive bronze sculpture of “Father 
Time,” for which John Flanagan in Paris was 
commissioned. 

But when the reading room was opened for 
service on November 1, 1897, Columbus and 
Michelangelo were still missing. Mr. Green must 
have been under a great deal of pressure that 
autumn, overseeing the eternal moving of the 
books, making trial runs of the book carriers, 
hastening the last contractors. Only twice does 
his journal reflect real impatience with an artist, 
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Sculptor John F. Flanagan may have been five years 
late with his bronze of “Father Time,” but his plaster 
statue of “Commerce” rose from the rubble of con- 
struction in the rotunda months before the Main Read- 
ing Room was opened for service. On February 15, 
1896, Bernard R. Green noted in his journal that the 
artist’s “figure of Commerce, arrived here in pieces (2 
boxes) from Paris and was put up in the Reading 
Room today.” A native of Newark, N.]., Mr. Flanagan 
studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, where he 
won several medals and prizes, and was about 30 when 
he produced this figure. His works are held by art 
museums in Paris, Ghent, New York, Chicago, and 
Pittsburgh, and he created a bronze of Samuel Pierpont 
Langley for the Smithsonian Institution, as well as a 
tinted marble relief of Aphrodite for New York’s 
Knickerbocker Hotel. LC-USP6-6532-A 


and of those occasions, apparently the artist knew 
it only once. Paul Bartlett, a 32-year-old sculptor 
and painter from Connecticut, who studied un- 
der Rodin and who sculpted the equestrian statue 
of Lafayette in the Louvre, got the full brunt of 
Mr. Green’s frustrations on November 20, 1897: 


Bronze statue of Columbus arrived at last from 
Henry-Bonnard Bronze Co. N.Y., and so did the 
sculptor Paul W. Bartlett from Paris. I took him to 
task for his delay in fulfilling his contract of 3% years 
ago and the fact that the third piece,—statue of 
Michael Angelo,—is not yet modeled. This, he said he 
could not stand and precipitately left the room and 
finally left the building without returning to the office. 


Mr. Green had Columbus placed on his 
pedestal the very next day—a Sunday! 

Michelangelo did not arrive until Decem- 
ber 22, 1898. He was hoisted up on Christmas 
Day. 

But the clock was Mr. Green’s longest trial. He 
had years to wait yet. 


The Interior Dome 


Mr. Weinert’s stucco ornamentation of the 
dome’s interior has 320 square blue panels, bor- 
dered in gold and ivory and containing gold 
rosettes. Among them is a bewildering variety of 
putti, eagles, lions’ heads, sea horses, dolphins, 
griffins, and other figures in relief. The overall 
effect is impressive, if overwhelming, and lends a 
pale richness to the warm tones of brown and red- 
brown in the room below, where Tennessee, 
Siena, and Numidian marbles rise in tiers toward 











The dome’s collar painting is Edwin Blashfield’s concept of the evolution of western civilization. The dome springs 
from the entablature above the upper arches in the line of an exact half-circle and is 100 feet in diameter at the 
springline. Between the eight ribs, gilded and set in cream-colored moldings, are 320 coffers with gold rosettes; the 


coffers diminish from 4V2-foot squares of deep blue at the springline to 2¥2-foot squares of light blue at the collar. 
LC-USP6-6543-M 


the dome. In the collar of the dome and in the 
ceiling of the lantern above it are two murals. 
On September 20, 1895, one week after Wal- 
ter Acton fell to his death in the rotunda, Edwin 
H. Blashfield arrived from New York with an 
assistant to mount the scaffolds to the highest 
points. A New Yorker of 47, who had studied 
under Leon Bonnat at Paris in 1867 and at Lon- 
don’s Royal Academy for several years, Mr. 


The heart of the Library’s reference service to the 
public is its Main Reading Room, and the great 
Octagon in the rotunda beneath the dome is architec- 
turally the central feature of the Main Building. Of 
the richly veined marbles dominating the Octagon, the 
brown marble is from Tennessee, the dark red from 
Numidia, and the yellow—ranging from light cream 
color to topaz—from Siena, Italy. 


Blashfield had shown his work at the Paris Salon 
in 1874-79, 1881, and 1891-92. In the collar of 
the Library’s dome, he painted a mural of the 
stages in man’s intellectual development, com- 
pleting it on March 7, 1896. Later, in the lantern 
he depicted “Human Understanding” as a 
woman lifting her veil to look beyond finite 
knowledge; a cherub on one side holds a book, 
and another looks down toward the figures in the 
collar below with a gesture of encouragement.** 

The figures in the collar—each about 10 feet 
tall—had human counterparts, if not models in 
all cases: Although Mr. Blashfield did not at- 
tempt portraiture in this instance, some of the 
figures are recognizable.** Twelve in number, 
they begin at the east side of the collar, apparently 
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in salute to the East as the cradle of civilization, 
and represent contributions to western civiliza- 
tion. 

“Egypt” is depicted by a man with a tablet 
of hieroglyphics bearing the seal of Mena and a 
group of papyrus books, denoting written records. 
“Judea,” representing religion, is a woman pray- 
ing near a stone pillar inscribed “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” “Greece,” for philos- 
ophy, is a crowned woman holding a scroll by a 
bronze lamp. 

“Rome,” for administration, is a man in a cen- 
turion’s armor and lion’s skin. “Islam,” for its in- 
troduction of physics, mathematics, and astron- 
omy into Europe, is an Arab with a book of 
calculations. 

Actress Mary Anderson was the model for the 
“Middle Ages,” the period in which modern lan- 
guages emerged in Europe; she holds the sword 
and cuirass of chivalry and leans on a cathedral 
representing Gothic architecture. Amy Rose, a 
New York sculptor, inspired the figure for 
“Italy,” representing the fine arts and holding a 
palette and brush; near her are a violin, a replica 
of Michelangelo’s David, and the capital of a 
Renaissance column. 

Notations in Mr. Green’s journal indicate that 
Mr. Blashfield did not complete all the drawings 
for his conception of the collar before beginning 
to paint. The entry for October 1, 1895, states: 
“Mr. E. H. Blashfield nearly completed the first 
2 figures in the dome crown (“Modern Lan- 
guages”) and returned today to N. York for a 
few weeks to work up more material.” He came 
back to paint the north and northeast portions, 
then departed for New York again on Decem- 
ber 14, leaving his assistant to “go on with the 
work” during a 10-day absence. On February 27, 
1896, before the collar was completed, he “tried 
his full size cartoon in place for the lantern area, 
dome.” With him were General Casey and Mr. 
Green. Ten days later he finished the collar paint- 
ing. In it was General Casey, from whom “Ger- 
many” was modeled. The general, representing 
printing, turns from a handpress to examine a 
proofsheet.** 

A New York painter, William Bailey Faxon, 
was the model for a 16th-century Spanish adven- 
turer holding the tiller of a ship. “England,” for 
her contribution of literature, has the face of 
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From this scaffold designed by Bernard R. Green, the 
interior of the Library’s dome was decorated in 1894— 
96. The illustration is from the Scientific American 
LXXV:364 (November 14, 1896). LC-USP6-6529-A 


actress Ellen Terry, who is crowned with laurel 
and holds a book of Shakespeare’s plays, opened 
to A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

“France,” representing emancipation, bears the 
features of Mrs. Blashfield; the figure is seated on 
a cannon, carrying a drum, bugle, and sword, and 
displays a scroll with “Les Droits de Homme” 
inscribed upon it. “America,” symbolizing science, 
is represented by an engineer holding a scientific 
book and leaning his chin on his hand near an 
electric dynamo. His features recall those of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 





Mr. Flanagan’s Clock—At Last 


The artist’s rough plaster sketch for the clock had 
arrived from Paris on July 1, 1895, and a larger 
model on April 7, 1896. The marble work for the 
clock was installed on February 12, 1897, and two 
boxes of clock works were delivered by the E. 
Howard Company on March 18 and installed 
a month later. There were problems, however, 
and the workmen were back several times. On 
November 26, 1897, Mr. Green noted that they 
took away the clock’s hands “to be made straight 
instead of serpentine as modelled by the artist.” 

The dial of the clock is four feet in diameter, 
with a gilt sunburst in its center. It is surmounted 
by a lifesize bronze figure in high relief of Father 
Time, who is flanked by maidens and children 
representing the seasons. A student sits reading 
a book on either side of the dial, which is set 
against a mosaic background containing the signs 
of the zodiac in bronze.** 

But in 1897 there was only the clock. On No- 
vember 25, 1898, the bronze bas relief, “Swift 
Runners,” to be set in the marble below the clock, 
arrived. Finally, on June 23, 1902, the signs of 
the zodiac came from Paris, followed by the “long 
expected group of ‘Time’ ” on June 30 and the 
artist. Up went a scaffold and up went 1,600 
pounds of bronze. It took two days—Saturday 
and Sunday, July 26 and 27—before the sculp- 
ture was bolted into place. In his second irrita- 
tion with an artist—and in one of the rare entries 
of personalized remarks about another man—Mr. 
Green vented his feelings on his journal: “Flana- 
gan present and nosing about, talking irrelevantly, 
asking questions and giving useless directions as 
usual.” 

Two weeks later (Saturday, August 9), he re- 
corded this: 


—After much ‘fussing’ over the details of the clock 
sculpture, its setting and coloring, also efforts of Flana- 
gan to apply a new pair of serpent hands the latter 
were temporarily attached today and the whole work 
considered completed. A photograph is to be made by 
sculptor (Flanagan) tomorrow. The new hands are 
too heavy for the works of the clock and not of satis- 
factory shape and form. The old plain hands will there- 
fore be restored and Flanagan proposes to supply a new 
light pair in the future. Whether he does or not the 
present old pair will answer. 


Mr. Green did not put much stock in those 
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artistic hands. Nevertheless, the hands on the 
clock today are serpentine. 
The next entry is dated August 19, 1902: 
—John Flanagan, sculptor of R. Rm. clock, finally 
said good bye today and said he was going to New 


York, intending to look for work and to establish a 
studio in that city. 


It is the last entry. For Bernard Green, the long 
construction job was done. The building he loved 
was completed—insofar as that was possible— 
and for the next decade, except for one lesser 
construction project, he would simply keep it run- 
ning, which is not an easy task. But the “Journal 
of Construction” was ended, and he added no 
postscripts. 


The Twentieth Century 


By its nature, the building can never be complete. 

First, it houses a library, born to grow in any 
era. More, it is the home of the national library, 
and the Nation stood in 1897 on the threshold 
of an age of explosions in knowledge, in popula- 
tions seeking after knowledge, and in technolog- 
ical communication of knowledge. The Nation’s 
monument to the printed record of civilization 
had to grow with the Nation. 

“The Librarian of Congress a century hence 
will not find himself cramped in the least,” 
boasted the Washington Evening Star on July 14, 
1894, in a happy account of the building’s spa- 
cious accommodations for the future growth of 
the collections. It was an innocent assurance in 
an innocent age—who could foresee the 20th 
century? 

But as early as fiscal 1907, Bernard Green re- 
ported to Congress *° on the unanticipated “geo- 
metrical progression” in the growth of the 
collections, which had already “generally occu- 
pied” the 10-year-old building. He proposed con- 
struction of a new bookstack in the southeast 
courtyard; by 1910 it was in use. By 1930, the 
northeast courtyard was filled with another book- 
stack, and an addition to the east front provided 
for a Rare Book Room in 1934. 

Meanwhile, a gift from Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge had made possible the construction of 
an auditorium for chamber music in the north- 
west courtyard in 1925; the courtyard was _ en- 
hanced in 1928 by her gift of a small reflecting 
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pool. In 1939 a pavilion given by Mrs. Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall to house her gift of Stradivari 
instruments was opened in the same courtyard. 

By 1939, when he opened the Library’s new 
Annex Building for public service, Librarian 
Herbert Putnam had relived Mr. Spofford’s long 
struggle to acquire space for the crowded col- 
lections and for staff to serve them. Not even 
half the projected century of spaciousness had 
passed. 

More and bigger explosions of knowledge and 
printing were yet to come. The collections of 
about a million books, manuscripts, maps, music, 
and pictorial items that had come from the Cap- 
itol in 1897 had multiplied 25 times by the end 
of World War II. In the next quarter century, 
despite selective acquisition, they more than 
doubled again, and demands for service to meet 
the new needs of Congress, other libraries, and 
scholars became imperative. 

During the 1960's, cellar space, storage space, 
and exhibition halls were turned into workspace. 
Partitions went up in marbled pavilions and cor- 
ridors. By 1964, staff began to be moved to rental 
quarters, and, ultimately, even some of the col- 
lections had to be housed in other buildings. 
Now the Library’s operations are scattered over 
an area stretching 65 miles across Virginia, Mary- 
land, and the District of Columbia. The collec- 
tions total more than 85 million items, and nearly 
4,000 staff members provide national library serv- 
ices in cramped or alien quarters. 

In 1971, ground was broken for the Library 
of Congress James Madison Memorial Building. 
Like Mr. Spofford and Mr. Putnam, Librarian L. 
Quincy Mumford had come to know the painful 
need for space. When the third building is 
opened, the ugly partitions that hide the magnif- 
icent exhibition halls are scheduled to come down 
and the building to be restored to its original 
beauty and purposes. Meanwhile, the Great Hall 
and the Main Reading Room provide a glimpse 
of its intrinsic character. 

The 19th-century palace has survived such 
plastic surgery with a modicum of grace and with 
the affection of those who are conquered by the 
charm of her eccentricities. She has aged and 
grown in size, and she requires the constant care 
of Mr. Green’s successors. About 70 people are 
assigned to the Library by the Architect of the 
Capitol—carpenters, electricians, painters, sheet 


metal workers, machinists, plumbers, and engi- 
neers. Painters are constantly occupied in the 
Library’s two large buildings, and one decorative 
painter and two assistants work continuously on 
the artistic decorations in one area or another of 
the Main Building. Engineers must maintain the 
38 elevators, the book conveyors, and the heat- 
ing and ventilating systems of the buildings. 

On the Library’s own staff are more than 100 
special police and a housekeeping force of about 
140 people. A building whose exhibit halls are 
open to tourists 13 hours daily and 104% hours 
on Sunday—every day but Christmas—requires 
staffing in two shifts every day for some jobs. 
Special police and maintenance personnel are 
on duty in three shifts through 24 hours a day 
and handle any problems that develop when the 
building is closed. The doors are locked at 9:30 
p.m., but the Lihrary is never deserted. 

Special jobs and contract work are required 
beyond the normal maintenance. In 1958, for 
example, the Great Hall’s decorative skylight, 
chipped and even broken in places by weather, 
had to be repaired. A successor to the company 
of Heinigke and Smith, installers of the original 
stained glass, proved to have in its storage bins 
quantities of the same glass used in that skylight— 
more than 60 years later. In 1962, the building’s 
granite face, blackened with the soot and grime 
of years, was steamcleaned for the first time. The 
stone emerged in excellent condition, the beauty 
of its architectural details sharply delineated for 
the first time in many years. 

The Main Reading Room—where service had 
never been suspended for more than a day or 
two for special occasions—was completely closed 
for one year, three months, and 12 days in 1964— 
65 for the first phase of the work to install a new 
heating and ventilating system for the entire 
building. While the room was closed, workmen 
cleaned and renovated it, installed new lighting, 
and restored the works of art. 

Again, a great scaffolding rose to the dome in 
fascinating geometric patterns—a photographer’s 
field day and a challenge to a few staff members 
who dared climb the bright red metal bars to 
sense the room’s size from dizzying heights.** A 
second scaffold was built in the lantern for the 
cleaners and painters, and a huge parachute was 
opened upside down beneath the lantern to catch 
the splatters. 





The blackened portrait statues and Mr. Flan- 
agan’s sculpture were restored to their original 
bronze color, the stucco and plaster works were 
cleaned and painted, the marble was washed and 
polished. When the room was opened again in 
the late summer of 1965, it could be seen in its 
original splendor for the first time in more than 
a generation—but more clearly than ever, for the 
new lights illuminated both readers’ desks and 
works of art as never before. 

Mr. Green would be proud. 


NOTES 


* The quotation is from the entry for July 24, 1893, 
p. 70-71, of the “Journal of Operations on the Build- 
ing for Library of Congress. Continued from 2d Book, 
Mar. 16, 1891, and concluded. Bernard R. Green, 
Sup’t and Engineer.” Negative photostatic copy in the 
Library of Congress Archives, Manuscript Division. 

The entry contains no mention, however, of the 
weather conditions or of the stage of construction, 
information derived from newspaper reports. 

* Ibid. The measurements of the shaft and its ton- 
nage were obtained from Gerald T. Garvey, chief of 
the Library’s Buildings Management Office. 

* Ibid. Two discrepancies occur between Mr. Green’s 
account and that of the Washington Post of July 25, 
1893: “William H. Cochran, a white man, thirty-seven 
years of age, living in Alexandria, and employed on the 
Congressional Library, had his left forearm badly 
mashed by a falling stone about noon yesterday.” The 
news report adds that the victim’s arm had been ampu- 
tated at Emergency Hospital by a Dr. Karr. Mr. 
Green’s entry may have been based on excited reports 
from the scene of the accident, or the reporter may 
have obtained secondhand information by telephone. 

“ Ibid., entry for Jan. 26, 1894. In December 1896, 
an article about Mr. Green’s scaffold was headlined by 
the New York World as “THE GREATEST SCAFFOLD IN 
THE WORLD.” The writer stated that it was designed 
with such mathematical accuracy that it was used in its 
rotary action “to verify the structural exactness of the 
dome at every point,” a phrasing reminiscent of Mr. 
Green’s manner of speaking on many engineering sub- 
jects. The upper traveling scaffold cascaded like a 
stairway in a series of platforms from the top of the 
dome toward its base, resting on a small trolley circling 
the base of the dome and rotating on an axle set in the 
lantern above the dome and supported by the massive 
beams of the main scaffold rising from the floor of the 
rotunda. In the lower traveling scaffold, another series 
of platforms was suspended vertically from the base of 
the dome for work on the areas below. 

* Ibid., entry for Sept. 13, 1895; and the Washington 
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Post, Sept. 14, 1895, p. 2. The Post’s account of the 
accident itself coincides substantially with Mr. Green’s 
journal except for the Post’s report that the victim fell 
80 feet “to the ground” and that the accident occurred 
“in the main entrance hall” (which is 72 feet in 
height). Mr. Green reported that Walter Acton was 
“employed as a water boy by Snead & Co. Iron 
Works on the furring and lathing of Main Stair Hall 
vaulting,” but that he “fell through the scuttle in the 
rotunda scaffold nearly 70’ clear to Ist floor. .. .” 
(Italics added). 

* Record book of the Commission for the Construc- 
tion of the Congressional Library Building (untitled, 
except for the words “Record” and “Library Building 
Commission” stamped on the spine), in which the en- 
tries date from Apr. 16, 1886, through June 14, 1888. 
Library of Congress Archives, Manuscript Division. 
The minutes indicate Apr. 1 as the effective date of the 
appointment; apparently no one noted at the time that 
it fell on Sunday. The Washington Sunday Herald of 
that date reported that Mr. Green moved his office 
effects on Saturday to the Commission’s office at 145 
East Capitol St. and would take charge on Apr. 2. 

7 Joint Resolution No. 35, 54th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion, passed by the Senate on Thursday, Mar. 26, and 
by the House on Monday, Mar. 30; approved by the 
President on Thursday, Apr. 2, 1896. 

Questions were raised briefly in both houses about 
the haste. The Congressional Record for Mar. 26 has 
Senator William E. Chandler of New Hampshire ex- 
plaining: “The reason for the haste is, that although 
there are contracts made, and numerous contracts, 
there are a great number of people who are working 
upon the Library building day by day and people who 
are receiving compensation by the day, and large com- 
pensation is being paid for the decoration and orna- 
mentation of the building. They have no authority to 
continue their work for a day or an hour unless we 
shall by some method devolve the control of the build- 
ing upon some one.” 

In the House on Mar. 30, Representative Lemuel E. 
Quigg of New York noted the approaching end of the 
month and the fact that “it will be very unfortunate 
for a great many people whose compensation depends 
on the signature of the superintendent of construction 
unless we pass the resolution before the first of the 
month.” Representative Leonidas F. Livingston of 
Georgia was moved to ask whether General Casey had 
yet been buried (he had—on Mar. 27) and was told 
that Mr. Quigg did not know but that “the great Gov- 
ernment of the United States must go on.” Both Mr. 
Allison and Mr. Livingston raised the possibility of let- 
ting the duties devolve upon General Casey’s successor 
in the Corps of Engineers, but Mr. Green’s knowledge 
of the project—and Congressional knowledge of him— 
won the day. 
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* Washington Evening Star, June 30, 1897. 

* Report of the Librarian of Congress and Report of 
the Superintendent of the Library Building and 
Grounds for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1914 
(Washington, 1914), insert facing p. 6. According to 
the Librarian’s Report for fiscal 1922 (p. 7-11), the 
post of superintendent was abolished by an act of 
June 29, 1922, transferring its structural and mech- 
anical responsibilities to the Architect of the Capitol 
and its custodial and housekeeping duties to the 
Library. 

#° Mr. Green’s first six months, while John L. Smith- 
meyer was still architect for the construction and Paul 
J. Pelz assistant architect, must have been an interest- 
ing period, for the engineer was responsible directly 
to the Commission and his salary at that time exceeded 
that of Mr. Pelz. Hired at $4,000 a year, Mr. Green 
had felt the duties—‘“the most arduous, exacting, and 
responsible of any under the Commission’”—to be 
worth $6,000, at the least $5,000 (the salary of Mr. 
Smithmeyer), but was apparently convinced by the 
members that the feeling in Congress would sustain 
no more than they offered him. (When Mr. Pelz was 
later promoted to architect by General Casey, his 
salary was raised to $4,000.) If Mr. Green kept his 
journal in those first six months, however, that por- 
tion has not been located with the other two parts re- 
tained in his office. 

One of the two extant notebooks bears no title and 
contains entries dating from Oct. 4, 1888, through 
Sept. 29, 1893; it deals chiefly (but not exclusively) 
with visitors, jobseekers, Congressional relations, and 
similar matters. 

The other notebook bears his handprinted title and 
bold signature on the flyleaf: “Journal of Operations 
on the Building for the Library of Congress. Continued 
from 2d Book, Mar. 16, 1891, and concluded. Bernard 
R. Green, Sup’t and Engineer.” The entries from 
Mar. 16, 1891, through Aug. 19, 1902, deal mainly 
with construction (notably its progress in each aspect, 
although not on a daily basis), contracts and contrac- 
tors, events affecting construction and materials, the 
work of the artists, and related matters. 

The phrase “continued from 2d Book” and the over- 
lapping dates of the two notebooks with their differ- 
ing natures indicates that the titled notebook may have 
been continued from an earlier notebook, possibly one 
that covered construction from Apr. 1, 1888, to Mar. 16, 
1891. 

*™ Washington Evening Star, Mar. 26, 1896 (obitu- 
ary of General Casey). 

* Ibid. The construction of one wing and most of a 
second wing for the State, War, and Navy building be- 
tween 1871 and 1877 had cost more than $6 million. 
Colonel Casey and Mr. Green completed the second 


wing and built the two remaining wings and central 
section in time for occupation on Mar. 1, 1888, for 
less than $4 million. Yet Librarian of Congress Ains- 
worth Rand Spofford, in an apparent reference to the 
cost-cutting for the Library’s building, said of the 
Army’s Chief of Engineers in the Star’s obituary of the 
latter: He was “economical without being parsimoni- 
ous.” 

The work of excavating beneath the partial shaft of 
the Washington Monument and replacing its founda- 
tion with a larger base of concrete ran from Jan. 28, 
1879, to May 28, 1880; after four years more to finish 
the shaft, the capstcne was set in December 1884, and 
the monument was dedicated the next Feb. 22. 

8 Record book (see footnote 6). 

™ W. M.—Mr. Green’s customary abbreviation for 
West Main, referring to the main pavilion at the cen- 
ter of the building’s west front. 

* The scrapbook, in three volumes marked “A,” “B,” 
and “C,” contains entries from February 1885 through 
March 1911 and was the gift of Dr. Julia Minerva 
Green and her brothers—Bernard Lincoln, William 
Ezra, and Arthur Brooks Green—in October 1950. 
Library of Congress Archives, Manuscript Division. 

The clippings bear primarily the expected titles of 
Washington newspapers and national magazines but 
range among a number of out-of-town newspapers as 
well. They fall into five categor‘es. 

The majority deal with construction projects on 
which Mr. Green worked ; most numerous among them 
are those about the Library of Congress. A smaller 
group deals with architecture and engineering in gen- 
eral. In another are frequent stories about friends, col- 
leagues, and their relatives—and always their obituaries. 
The smallest category involves the personal activities of 
Bernard Green and his family. 

Nearly as large as the first group is a miscellany of 
widely varied nature. There are a number of religious 
articles and others about churches, art objects, music, 
and scientific phenomena. The obituary of Sitting Bull, 
an article about the Rosetta Stone, and an 1892 inter- 
view with the last man to have seen Lafayette buried 
are among the wide-ranging subjects of others. More 
intriguing are the frequent verses scattered throughout 
the volumes, chiefly from newspapers and often dog- 
gerel; lists of noms de plume of current authors; and 
groups of autographed pictures of literary lions and a 
generous number of lionesses from issues of Harper’s 
New Monthly Magazine. 

The latter, together with a discourse on the “virtues 
of a true woman of the world,” inspire wonder about 
the keeper of the scrapbook. Was Mrs. Green—or 
daughter Julia, who became a physician—the wielder 
of the scissors and paste pot? 

The presence of so many personal clippings—and 
the fact that the scrapbook was not retained in Mr. 





Green’s Library office but was a later gift from the 
family—would indicate that it was maintained at home. 
The stamp of his engineering and architectural in- 
terests is so heavy in it, however, that the work as a 
whole has a masculine flavor. Then, too, the clippings 
on religious, scientific, and artistic subjects are sup- 
ported by his membership in organizations devoted to 
science and art and by his extensive church activities. 
His interest in the articles on music is reflected in the 
fact that he served on the music committee of his 
church, belonged to the Choral Society of Washington, 
and sent one son (William) to Europe to study the 
violin. 

Presumably, he at least approved the scrapbook’s con- 
tents. There is some evidence that he kept the record 
himself, however. The clippings continue chronologi- 
cally, for example, throughout a long period when 
Mrs. Green was reported by the Washington Post 
(July 11, 1897) to have been in Boston on an extended 
visit to their daughter, who was attending medical 
school there. 

The last clippings are from the spring of 1911, three 
years before Mr. Green’s death, when the Washington 
Evening Star (Oct. 22, 1914) reported that he had 
been in failing health for some years. Mrs, Green and 
their children survived him. Each volume bears his 
name, printed in ink but in an unidentified hand— 
possibly that of a member of the family. 

** Washington Times, Dec. 6, 1896. 

* Ibid., Sept. 9, 1895. The quotation appears at the 
end of the article in response to a discussion by the 
reporter of the 25 men selected for portrayal in the 
portico busts and reading room statues. The article’s 
main burden, however, is its first half, which inspired 
its heading, “Cherubs Minus Clothes,” by lashing out 
at Augustus St. Gaudens for nude putti on the build- 
ing’s exterior—sculpture for which Albert Weinert was 
assigned responsibility. The writer was not sure whose 
work they were but was certain that “if he [St. Gaudens] 
is not responsible for the cherubs . . . the work will 
at least remind a great many people of him.” The art- 
ist is scolded for importing customs from Paris, “where 
he got his training. . . .” 

* Washington Post, Oct. 23, 1914. 

® Washington Evening Star, Dec. 28, 1907 (Mr. 
Green’s 64th birthday), and Oct. 22, 1914 (the day of 
his death). 

* Report (see footnote 9). 

** Malden Mirror, Jan. 8, 1887. 

* Washington Sunday Herald, May 20, 1888. 

* The Capital (Washington), June 13, 1886. 

* Washington Post, Jan. 22, 1887. 

* National Republican, Sept. 2, 1886. 

* Various articles in several Washington newspapers 


in March 1899. 
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* Green, “Journal of Operations,” entry for Nov. 20, 
1897. 

* Regina Soria, Elihu Vedder: American Visionary 
Artist in Rome (1886-1923), (Rutherford, Fairleigh 
Dickinson University Press, 1970), p. 219-20. 

* Public Law 53-189. 

” From entries in the “Journal of Operations” and 
the scrapbook. Among Mr. Green’s clippings are many 
about Mr. Spofford—both interviews concerning the 
Library and more personal articles, including a report 
from the Boston Herald of Aug. 31, 1893, about a family 
reunion of 300 Spoffords, and the obituary of the 
Librarian’s wife, Serah Partridge’ Spofford, from the 
Washington Evening Star of May 11, 1892. 

* Soria, Elihu Vedder. During this artist’s 1895 visit 
to Washington in connection with his commission, Mr. 
Spofford entertained him at dinner, an occasion Mr. 
Vedder recalled later with delight, although he must 
have lacked the marvelous memory on which he com- 
plimented his host, for he apparently recorded the 
Librarian’s name as Richard Spofford. Other artists 
were about the building as it was being occupied and 
during the next five years, until the last—John Flana- 
gan—departed in 1902. 

* Mr. Green must have been somewhat embarrassed, 
however, by the reference to the “real boss.” His early 
journal entries note problems the general handled— 
for example, Mr. Green took a contractor, who claimed 
he had lost money on the work, to General Casey for 
interpretation of the contract and solution. By the time 
the general retired from the Army in 1895, however, 
the magazine writer’s description may have been fairly 
close to the fact. The remarks of the Star reporter 
about General Casey’s activities in March 1896—if 
read in their entirety in the article cited earlier—have 
a tone of condescending amazement that the man 
should be so active. General Casey was not quite 65 at 
the time; he was dead the next week, however. The age 
(or youth) of the reporter is not known. 

*% Washington Evening Star, Mar. 20, 1896. 

“ David C. Mearns, The Story Up to Now (Wash- 
ington, Library of Congress, 1947), p. 138-40: 
“Chutes, Whip Tackle, Handbarrows, and the Cross- 
ing.” 

* Feb. 2, 1896. 

* American Architect and Building News, June 29, 
1895, p. 134. 

* Henry F. Withey and Elsie Rathbone Withey, 
Biographical Dictionary of American Architects (De- 
ceased) (Los Angeles, 1956); and Who’s Who in 
America, vol. 17, (Chicago, 1932). Mr. Casey and 
Prof. Burr also won the competition for Washington’s 
Connecticut Avenue bridge. The architect of a number 
of churches and memorials, Mr. Casey won first prize 
for his Grant monument in 1902 and for the Second 
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Reform Church in Hackensack, N. J. 

It may be noted that Mr. Pelz was barely 32 years 
old when he set to work on the first designs for the 
Library of Congress building—those that won the com- 
petition. He had begun his apprenticeship at the age 
of 18 under Detlef Lienau and had become a draftsman 
in Lienau’s New York office in 1864—66 before launch- 
ing his career as an architect in Washington. He was 
educated at the college of St. Elizabeth and the College 
of the Holy Spirit in Breslau, but at 16 he left before 
graduation to join his father in the United States, 
according to data in Who Was Who in America, 1897- 
1942, and the dictionary cited above. 

* Handbook of the New Library of Congress, com- 
piled by Herbert Small (Boston, 1901), p. 7-8. This 
work has been used for reference in several passages 
about the building’s works of art. 

* Mantle Fielding’s Dictionary of American Painters, 
Sculptors, and Engravers, compiled and published by 
James F. Carr (New York, 1965). 

“ The ground floor of the Library’s Main Building 
is called the basement, a proper term but one which 
many Americans now interpret to mean “cellar,” and 
the main floor—the second story above ground—is 
called the first floor. Mr. Green refers here to the latter. 

“ The D. C. Public Library was not established until 
1896, and because the Library of Congress was to be 
open to the public, many Washingtonians apparently 
thought of it as the local public library. 

“The reference here to the “third-story level’ of 
the main pavilion is in terms of the stories as seen by 
the stranger viewing the building’s exterior. 

The main pavilion, unlike the wings, has a fourth 
story above ground and beneath its attic. In the system 
of numbering described in footnote 40, this fourth story 
is properly called the “third floor.” Adding to the 
confusion is a staff habit—handed down over the 
years—of calling this last level “the attic.” The attic 
of this pavilion is actually above the fourth story but 
is closed off. When the last phase of the air conditioning 
for the Main Building was under way in the summer 
of 1969, the attic was opened for the installation of 
machinery, and this writer climbed the workmen’s 
steps to view the interior. In the dim light could be 
seen a series of fascinating brick arches—fascinating 
because they repeat the style of the Italian Renaissance 
that dominates the building’s “showcase” rooms. 

“ The basin of the fountain later developed leaks. See 
Report of the Librarian of Congress and Report of the 
Superintendent of the Library Building and Grounds 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1917 (Washing- 
ton, 1917), p. 212. 

“ Above the Library's name is a marble tablet, form- 
ing part of the parapet of the balcony above the Great 
Hall and reading: 


ERECTED UNDER THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
APRIL 15 1886 OCTOBER 2 1888 AND MARCH 2 1889 BY 
BRIG. GEN. THOS. LINCOLN CASEY 
CHIEF OF ENGINEERS U.S.A. 

BERNARD R. GREEN SUPT. AND ENGINEER 
JOHN L. SMITHMEYER ARCHITECT 
PAUL J. PELZ ARCHITECT 
EDWARD PEARCE CASEY ARCHITECT 

“More detailed information on these doors and a 
description of the bronze doors of the Rare Book Room 
and the Annex Building are contained in a free, illus- 
trated leaflet entitled The Bronze Doors of the Library 
of Congress, available upon request from the Central 
Services Division. 

“ Hearings before the Subcommittee on Legislative 
Appropriations of the House Committee on Appropri- 
ations for Fiscal 1931, 71st Congress, 2d Session (Wash- 
ington, 1930), p. 185-87. 

“Published by the Department of the Interior 
(Washington, 1969). Only Smithmeyer and Pelz are 
credited for the building. The entry errs in describing 
the style of the building as French Renaissance. 

“ N.C.—Mr. Green’s abbreviation for “North Cur- 
tain,” i.e., the north wing. In his day, the architectural 
term “curtain” was used, correctly, to describe the sec- 
tion of a building connecting two towers or other 
structures—in the case of the Library’s building, the 
corner pavilion and the main pavilion. It is used fre- 
quently today, however, to refer to a nonbearing wall. 

“ “Religion” was the plaster statue for which a com- 
mission had not yet been awarded. It was created by 
Theodore Baur (Theodor Bauer), whose work was 
exhibited by the National Sculpture Society. Seven of 
the 17 artists listed are identified elsewhere in the text. 
No biographical data has been found for Dozzi, whose 
first name was not recorded by Small. Bissell is repre- 
sented in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Statues by 
Boyle and Dallin are in Chicago’s Lincoln Park; Dallin 
won medals in U.S. and French expositions. Donoghue 
is known for his “Young Sophocles” and “Hunting 
Nymph.” The “Minute Man of Concord” was sculpted 
by French. Niehaus did sculpture for the Senate Gallery 
and the Capitol’s Statuary Hall, and Potter’s equestrian 
statuary can be seen in Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
and Paris. Augustus St. Gaudens had a successful studio 
in New York, where his brother Louis also worked. 
Ward, the first president of the National Sculpture 
Society, did statues for parks in Washington and New 
York. 

” Report of the Librarian of Congress and Report 
of the Superintendent of the Library Building and 
Grounds for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1907. 
(Washington, 1907), p. 90-91. 

The view from the level above “History” was 
splendid. 





The Main Building of the Library of Congress 


A Chronology, 1871-7965 


by John Y. Cole 


1871. Librarian of Congress Ainsworth Rand 
Spofford suggests a separate building for the 
crowded Library, then housed in the Capitol. 


1872. Spofford outlines the necessary features in 
the proposed structure, which must meet the 
needs of “a great national library.” 


March 3, 1873. Congress authorizes a competi- 
tion to design plans for the new Library. A three- 
man commission is appointed “‘to select a plan and 
to supervise the location and erection of a build- 
ing.” A sum of $5,000 is appropriated. 

August 1873. The competition is announced 
and a prospectus containing the specifications of 
the proposed building is issued. 


December 22, 1873. The architectural firm of 
Smithmeyer & Pelz of Washington, D.C., is 
award the $1,500 first prize for its Italian Ren- 
aissance design. A total of 28 designs were en- 
tered in the competition by 27 different archi- 
tects or architectural firms. 


June 23, 1874. The competition is reopened 
when Congress appropriates $2,000 “to procure 
additional designs.” 


1875. Librarian Spofford reports that he has run 
out of shelf space in the Library and that books, 
maps, and works of art are now “being piled 
upon the floor in all directions.” 


June 8, 1876. The Joint Library Committee, 
chaired by Senator Timothy O. Howe, recom- 
mends that the new Library building be located 
on the site of the Botanic Garden. 


April 3, 1878. Congress appoints a six-man com- 
mission “to consider the whole subject of provid- 
ing enlarged accommodations for the Library” 
and appropriates $2,500 for its use. 


June 11, 1878. The commission reports that a 
majority of its members favor the construction of 
a separate building on Judiciary Square. The 
minority prefers a location across the east plaza 
from the Capitol. 


December 5, 1878. President Rutherford B. 
Hayes urges a new Library building in his State 
of the Union speech. 


March 31, 1879. Senator Justin S. Morrill sup- 
ports a separate building east of the Capitol in 
his speech “The Library of Congress, the Capi- 
tol, and its Grounds.” 

May 5, 1880. Senator Daniel W. Voorhees ex- 


horts Congress to action: “Let us . . . give this 
great national library our love and our care.” 


June 8, 1880. Congress establishes a Joint Select 
Committee on Additional Accommodations for 
the Library, chaired by Senator Voorhees, and 
appropriates $5,000 for its use. The committee 
appoints three architects, John L. Smithmeyer, 
Edward Clark, and Alexander Esty, to investi- 
gate the feasibility of enlarging the Capitol for 
the use of the Library. 

September 25, 1880. The three consulting archi- 
tects report against extending the Capitol and in 
favor of a separate Library building. As re- 
quested, each submits his own design. 
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February 10, 1881. Spofford reports to the 
American Library Association that architect 
Smithmeyer’s Italian Renaissance design has 
been chosen by the Joint Select Committee. 


December 6, 1881. President Chester A. Arthur 
asks Congress to take action on the Library build- 
ing question. 


March 13, 1882. Gen. Montgomery C. Meigs, 
engineer of the Capitol extension of 1853-59, 
states his opposition to a proposal to raise the 
dome of the Capitol 50 feet in order to provide 
additional space for the Library. 


October 1882. Joint Select Committee sends 
Smithmeyer to Europe to examine other national 
library buildings. 


December 8, 1885. President Grover Cleveland 
recommends a new Library building. 


April 15, 1886. Congress authorizes the con- 
struction of a Library building according to the 
Italian Renaissance design of Smithmeyer & Pelz 
on a site adjacent to East Capitol Street. A build- 
ing commission consisting of Secretary of the In- 
terior L.Q.C. Lamar (chairman), Architect of 
the Capitol Edward Clark, and Librarian Spof- 
ford is placed in charge. A sum of $500,000 is ap- 
propriated to begin construction, and a limit of 
$550,000 is placed on the cost of the property. 


May 17, 1886. The building commission recom- 
mends a location immediately south of East 
Capitol Street and between First and Second 
Streets for the Library. 


July 31, 1886. District of Columbia Supreme 
Court authorizes the purchase of the houses and 
property of the site for $585,000. 


August 5, 1886. Congress appropriates the addi- 
tional $35,000 needed to obtain the property. 


October 1, 1886. John L. Smithmeyer ap- 
pointed architect. 


October 28, 1886. Clearing of the site begins. 


August 24, 1887. Work stops while cement for 
foundation is tested. The principal excavations 
are complete, and the drainage system has been 


laid. 


January 17, 1888. William F. Vilas succeeds 
Lamar as Secretary of Interior and chairman of 
the building commission. 


February 15, 1888. Cement controversy is re- 
solved and work begins on laying the building’s 
foundation. 


February 16, 1888. House of Representatives 
appoints a Special Committee to Investigate 
Contracts for the Construction of the Library 


Building, chaired by Representative Thomas S. 
Holman. 


March 19, 1888. Bernard R. Green appointed 


superintendent of construction. 


June 19, 1888. House of Representatives votes 
to stop construction on the new Library 
building. 

October 2, 1888. The Building Commission is 
dissolved and Congress places Gen. Thomas L. 
Casey of the U.S. Army Engineers in charge of 
construction. He is to be assisted by Bernard R. 
Green. A sum of $500,000 is appropriated to 
continue construction and Casey is instructed 
to submit a new plan for a building not to cost 
more than $4,000,000. 


October 3, 1888. John L. Smithmeyer is dis- 
missed and his former assistant, Paul J. Pelz, is 
appointed as the new architect. 


November 23, 1888. General Casey submits his 
$4,000,000 plan but no action is taken. 


December 1, 1888. General Casey submits two 
proposals for the consideration of Congress: his 
$4,000,000 design and the more elaborate 
$6,000,000 Smithmeyer & Pelz design. 


March 2, 1889. Congress approves the $6,000,- 
000 plan. 


September 14, 1889. Concrete foundation for 
the building completed. 

June 9, 1890. U.S. Court of Claims awards 
Smithmeyer & Pelz $48,000 for their design of 
the Library building. 

August 28, 1890. Cornerstone for the Library is 
laid in the northeast corner. 


December 1, 1890. General Casey reports that 
the cellar, the ground floor, and a considerable 
part of the first story have been finished. 
October 15, 1891. The last of the 33 ethnologi- 
cal heads ornamenting the keystones of the first 
story pavilion windows is put into place. 





December 3, 1891. General Casey reports that 
the first story has been completed and that the 
walls of the courtyard stacks and the Main Read- 
ing Room have reached the second story. The 
iron stacks have been installed. 


May 1, 1892. Paul J. Pelz is dismissed as archi- 
tect. 


June 1, 1892. Beginning of a six-month strike of 
granite cutters in Concord, N.H. Granite work 
on Library building delayed. 


December 1892. Edward Pearce Casey ap- 
pointed architect of Library building and placed 
in charge of interior design and decoration. 


January 23, 1893. U.S. Supreme Court upholds 
earlier Court of Claims decision in Smithmeyer & 
Pelz v. the United States. 


February 20, 1893. Joint Select Committee sup- 
ports General Casey’s use of foreign marble and 
brick in the construction of the building. 


December 4, 1893. General Casey reports that 
the second story and the dome have now been 
completed. The dome, including the Torch of 
Learning at its apex, has been coated with 23- 
carat gold leaf. 


January 26, 1894. Casey and Superintendent 
Green meet with sculptors J. Q. A. Ward, Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens, and O. L. Warner to plan the 
sculpture for the Library’s interior. 


June 1894. Announcement of the nine famous 
writers selected to be honored with granite busts 
across the west facade of the building and the 
sculptors of each. Herbert Adams will model 
Dante, Demosthenes, and Scott; J. Scott Hartley 
will furnish the busts of Emerson, Hawthorne, 
and Irving; and F. Wellington Ruckstuhl will 
prepare the likenesses of Franklin, Goethe, and 
Macaulay. 


July 7, 1894. Last stone in the superstructure set 
in place. 


August 1894. Announcements of the subjects for 
the eight symbolic statues for the inner dome and 
their sculptors, as well as the subjects for the 16 
bronze portrait statues of illustrious men and 
their sculptors. 


March 29, 1895. Green and Spofford agree on 
the interior arrangement of the Main Reading 
Room. 
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April 16, 1895. Placement of the nine granite 
busts across the west facade of the building 
completed. 


April 1895. Announcement of painters to dec- 
orate building. 


September 13, 1895. Workman killed when he 
falls 70 feet from scaffold. 
March 25, 1896. Gen. Thomas L. Casey dies. 


April 2, 1896. Bernard R. Green placed in charge 
of completing the building. 


April 7, 1896. Edwin Blashfield completes his 
painting, “The Evolution of Civilization,” in the 
collar and the lantern of the dome. 


July 9, 1896. The names of the engineers and 
architects responsible for the Library building 
are inscribed in a commemorative arch on the 
east side of the staircase hall. 


November 11, 1896. The decoration of the 


Librarian’s office is completed. 


November 16, 1896. Beginning of a special hear- 
ing by the Joint Library Committee to consider 
the organization and management of the new 
Library. 

January 18, 1897. Librarian Spofford presents a 
statement describing the special rooms and facil- 
ities needed in the new building for the proper 
functioning of the Library. 


February 5, 1897. Last of the paintings in the 
interior of the building is completed. 


February 19, 1897. Library reorganized and its 
staff increased. Bernard R. Green placed in 
charge of the building and the surrounding 
grounds. 


April 9, 1897. Transfer of materials to the new 
building begins with the removal of the books 
and pamphlets donated by Joseph M. Toner from 
the basement of the Capitol. 


April 22, 1897. Superintendent Green reports 
that the net cost of the new building was $6,032,- 
124.54, a sum $200,000 less than the total appro- 
priation for construction. 


May 28, 1897. Marble mosaic of Minerva, by 
Elihu Vedder, put in place on staircase landing 
leading to the Visitors’ Gallery. 
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September 1, 1897. Library in the Capitol closes 


and full-scale transfer of materials to the new 
building begins. 

November 1, 1897. New Library building is 
opened to the public. 


November 20, 1897. Transfer of materials into 
the new building is completed. 


November 25, 1897. Over 4,700 visitors take 
advantage of special Thanksgiving Day hours 
of opening to tour the new building. 

February 19, 1898. The last of the three bronze 


doors at the main entrance is put into place. 


February 23, 1898. The fountain in front of the 
building, designed by Hinton Perry, is completed. 


July 8, 1898. The building is opened at night to 
test the new lighting, and over 13,000 persons 
visit the illuminated structure. 


October 1, 1898. The Library is opened to the 


public in the evening on a regular basis. 


December 25, 1898. The last of the 16 bronze 
portrait statues in the Main Reading Room is 
put into place. 


January 14, 1899. A joint resolution is intro- 
duced in Congress authorizing the purchase of 
busts of Senators Morrill and Voorhees to com- 
memorate “their constant efforts in forwarding 


the legislation for the construction of the Library 
of Congress.” 


August 9, 1902. Sculptor John Flanagan’s clock 
over the entrance to the Main Reading Room is 
completed. 


June 8, 1906. U.S. Court of Claims awards 
Smithmeyer & Pelz $159,864.63 for their design 
of the Library building. 


1906. John L. Smithmeyer publishes History of 
the Construction of the Library of Congress in 
an attempt to persuade Congress to appropriate 
the sum awarded by the court. 


May 22, 1908. Congress appropriates $320,000 


to construct a stack in the southeast courtyard. 


January 1910. The new southeast stack is com- 
pleted and occupied. 


January 23, 1925. Congress accepts a gift from 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge for the construction 
of an auditorium. 


1925. First appropriation for the construction of 
a stack in the northeast courtyard. 


October 1925. Coolidge Auditorium completed 
in a portion of the northwest courtyard. 


1926. Librarian of Congress Herbert Putnam 
warns that, in spite of the pending completion of 
the new stack, additional space will be needed 
for the Library within a decade. 


March 1927. Stack in the northeast courtyard 


is completed and occupied. Its total cost is 
$745,000. 


June 13, 1930. Congress authorizes extension and 
remodeling of the east front of the building and 
appropriates $6,500,000 for the construction of 
an Annex Building. 


1933. Extension of the east front is completed. 


1938. The Annex Building is completed, and the 
transfer of materials out of the Main Building 
Starts. 
March 26, 
opened. 


1939. The Whittall 


Pavilion is 


October 12, 1939. The Hispanic Room is dedi- 
cated. 


January 8, 1949. The Woodrow Wilson Room is 
dedicated. 


April 23, 1951. The Poetry Room is dedicated. 


1956. Plaque honoring Senator Voorhees, who 
“took a leading part in obtaining this library 
building for the American people,” is placed in 
the staircase hall by the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Covington, Indiana. 


1959. Librarian of Congress L. Quincy Mum- 
ford notes the need for a third Library building. 


May 4, 1964. The Main Reading Room is ciosed 
for cleaning and the installation of new lighting, 
heating, and ventilation systems, along with a 
new book-carrier system. 


August 16, 1965. The Main Reading Room is 
reopened. 


October 19, 1965. Congress authorizes the con- 
struction of a third Library structure, the James 
Madison Memorial building. 
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The progression of the first building for the Library of Congress from excavation to 
decoration is documented not only in Bernard R. Green’s scrapbook and construc- 
tion journal but in a remarkable series of photographs made for the architects and 
engineers. Of this extensive pictorial record, now in the Library’s collections, the 13 
pictures of construction work on the following pages are only a handful. 


This photograph of the U.S. Capitol grounds was made by Levin C. Handy in the 1870's, when Carroll Row—the 
group of houses at the upper right—occupied the site that Congress purchased for the Library in 1886 at $2.56 a 


square foot. The statue on the east plaza of the Capitol is of George Washington; it was moved early in the 20th 
century to the Smithsonian Institution. LC-USP6-6544—A 
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Opposite page, top: This cross-section drawing indi- 
cates how architects Paul J. Pelz and John L. Smith- 
meyer envisioned the proposed building when Con- 
gress approved their plans on April 15, 1886. Cutting 
across the building’s center from north to south, this 
view of the west half shows both similarities and dif- 
ferences when compared with the building that finally 
emerged. A great clock is shown above the Reading 
Room’s entrance, for example, but its decorative 
statuary is much simpler than the bronze sculpture that 
now adorns it. LC-USP6-6504—A 


Opposite page, bottom: June 8, 1888, when the land 
stood empty, uprooted, waiting for the miracle of a 
great building. 

Workmen had begun clearing the site for the Library 
Building Commission in late 1886, and the main ex- 
cavations were complete in August 1887. Work stopped 
until February 1888 for the architect’s cement tests. 
When this picture was taken, Mr. Smithmeyer was still 
architect, and Mr. Green had been Superintendent of 
Construction for two months. LC-USP6-6507-A 


Above: The excavation three months later. Congress 
placed the Army’s Chief of Engineers in charge of the 
building three weeks after this picture was taken. 
LC-—USP6-6508-A 





Below: The larger of the two modified plans submitted 
to Congress in late 1888 by Brig. Gen. Thomas L. Casey 
was approved on March 2, 1889, less than three months 
before this scene was recorded. The concrete founda- 
tion was completed by September 14 of that year. 
LC-USP6-6509-A 


Opposite page, top: By May 12, 1890, the massive 
structure had taken recognizable forms. The outlines 
of the design—a central rotunda and four courtyards 
surrounded by the north and south stacks and by the 
exterior wings of the building—can be seen here. Work- 
sheds appear in the southwest, northwest, and northeast 
courts. LC-USP6-6510-A 


Opposite page, bottom: The entire construction site, 
hidden from sidewalk superintendents by the fence, 
could be seen in all its immensity from the Capitol 
dome. The walls of the first level were up for this 
picture of July 30, 1890, revealing their rows of win- 
dows. Librarian Ainsworth Rand Spofford remarked 
upon the “great number of windows (nearly two thou- 
sand in all)” in his lectures about the building. He de- 
scribed the outer walls as “white granite, the whitest 
and purest known, from the quarries at Concord, New 
Hampshire. . . .” LC-USP6-6545-—A 








Above: The cornerstone was laid at 3 p.m. on 
August 28, 1890, apparently without greater formality 
than a photograph for the record. A framed copy that 
undoubtedly hung in Mr. Green’s office identifies the 
gentleman with the white beard (second from right) 
as Tom Broderick, head rigger, and the one in the 
derby hat and shirt sleeves as Ned Casey, foreman of 
laborers. No others are named, but the man at the 
right is reputed to be Mr. Green. LC-USP6-2232~A 


Opposite page, top: This view of the northeast court- 
yard shows the third level in progress on January 7, 
1891. Each court has a tower containing a circular stair- 
case. Mr. Spofford described the walls of the four inner 
courts as built of “Maryland granite, of a slightly darker 
hue, from the quarries in Baltimore County” and “en- 


” 


ameled brick of the color of ivory or porcelain. . . . 


LC-USP6-6511-—A 


Opposite page, bottom: The outer walls, more com- 
plex of design and execution, rose more slowly, as this 
view of the west front on May 22, 1891, shows. “The 
walls are sixty-nine feet high to the roof,” said Mr. 
Spofford, “and the apex of the dome one hundred and 
ninety-five feet from the ground. The order of archi- 
tecture is the Italian Renaissance, the central front 
and four corner pavilions being moderately projected, 
thus relieving the monotony of so long a fagade.” 


LC-USP6-6512-A 























Opposite page, top: This view of the south front on 
August 27, 1891, shows the keystone heads at the top 
of the second story windows on the southwest pavilion 
walls. “The solid massiveness of the granite walls is 
relieved not only by the numerous windows, with their 
casings treated in high relief,’ Mr. Spofford pointed 
out, “but by foliated carvings beneath the cornices and 
pediments.” LC-USP6-6515-A 


Opposite page, bottom: “Next to the Reading Room,” 
said Mr. Spofford, “there opens out on either side an 
extensive book .. . repository, filled with cases of iron, 
consisting of nine tiers or floors, rising sixty-five feet 
high to the roof. . . . The shelves are constructed of 
bars of rolled steel . . . with a coating of magnetic 
oxide, which renders them as smooth as glass, and 
they are so spaced as to afford ample ventilation for 


the books and prevent any accumulation of dust. These 
shelves are adjustable to any height.” 

On September 1, 1892, the day before this picture 
was taken, Mr. Green wrote in his construction jour- 
nal: “Finished cleaning down and pointing all of 
Book-stack walls, down to cellar.” The scaffold in the 
Main Reading Room can be seen through the semi- 
circular window. LC-USP6-6517-A 


Above: Not only was the third story of the outer walls 
underway on November 25, 1892, but the scaffold in 
the Octagon can be seen protruding where the dome 
would later appear. Six days before this view from 
the Capitol was recorded, Mr. Green wrote in his jour- 
nal: “Scaffold up in O. to receive the dome ring.” 
LC-USP6-6516-A 





Right: On May 20, 1893, Mr. Green noted in 
his journal: “Ironwork of dome frame still in 
progress but now nearly finished. Should have 
been entirely done not later than April 15 
last.” On May 26 he wrote: “Began putting 
terra cotta on dome roof, starting with the 
lantern crown.” On May 31, the day this 
picture was taken: “Finished terra cotta 
covering of lantern crown.—Ironwork of 
exterior shell of dome nearly all painted, 2nd 
coat of red lead, and that of inner shell begun.” 
The west main pavilion can be seen at the left, 
the southeast pavilion at the right. 
LC-USP6-6521-A 
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Opposite page, bottom: The dome was gilded by 
November 14, 1893, and the last stone of the super- 
structure set in place July 7, 1894. The bronze doors 
for the main entrance were not yet ready when this 
photograph was made on May 22, 1895, but nine 
portrait busts had been mounted above the pediments 
of the portico windows at the front and sides of the 
west main pavilion. “The massive front staircase, with 
its fine granite balustrade, has underneath it a heavily 
arched porte-cochere for carriage entrance,” said Mr. 
Spofford that year. “The base or lower story of the 
building is in rusticated or rock-faced stone. At the 
corners of all the pavilions the granite is relieved by 
vermiculated work, while the walls of the whole edifice 
in its upper stories are of smooth bush-hammered 
granite. ... The dome is gilded by a thick coating 
of gold leaf, twenty-three carats fine, costing about 
$3,800, a much more permanent as well as more eco- 
nomical finish than painting, which must be frequently 
renewed.” LC-USP6-6526-A 


Above: When the Library of Congress was moved in 
1897, its new building contained nearly a million 
items—books, manuscripts, maps, prints, periodicals. 
In phrases that could only have come from Mr. Green, 
Mr. Spofford said that it was made of 400,000 cubic 
feet of granite, 550,000 enameled brick, 24 million 
red brick, 3,000 tons of iron and steel, and 70,000 
barrels of cement. From 150 to 300 men, besides those 
in the quarries and elsewhere, “have been constantly 
employed” upon it. “As many as 80,000 brick have 
been laid in a single day,” he marveled. “Some of the 
granite blocks weigh as much as eighteen tons each, or 
over 36,000 pounds in a single stone.” 

The miracle had been created. LC-USP6-6534-A 








Smithmeyer & Pelz 


Embattled Architects of the Library of Congress 


Although the name Smithmeyer & Pelz is rela- 
tively unknown, the two principal buildings de- 
signed by this ill-fated architectural firm are 
not: Georgetown University’s high-spired Healy 
Building and the monumental Library of Con- 
gress. The partnership’s obscurity was ensured by 
the numerous controversies surrounding its as- 
sociation with the Library building, a bizarre me- 
lange of bitter disputes which lasted for more 
than 40 years. Even though Smithmeyer and 
Pelz personally aggravated the situation, perhaps 
unnecessarily, they were not responsible for their 
basic predicament. Inadvertently, the partners 
were caught up in a long-term struggle by the 
patient but persistent Ainsworth Rand Spofford, 
Librarian of Congress, to obtain a library build- 
ing of national significance from an indecisive 


Congress. 





John Y. Cole is on the staff of the Assistant Director 
for Library Resources, Reference Department. 


by John Y. Cole 


The building was completed in 1897, but only 
after a myriad of compromises among politicians, 
librarians, and architects. One compromise was 
the political “sacrifice” of Smithmeyer & Pelz. 
The result was that John L. Smithmeyer and 
Paul J. Pelz failed to gain either lasting recog- 
nition or fair compensation for their design of 
the Library of Congress. 


The Competitions 


Housed in the Capitol since its establishment in 
1800, the Library of Congress expanded slowly 
until 1865, when Ainsworth Spofford became 
Librarian and began to provide for its rapid 
growth. His major accomplishment was the re- 
vised copyright law of 1870, which brought two 
copies of each copyrighted American work— 
book, map, print, or piece of music—to the 
Library. The already crowded Library was soon 





overflowing, and in his 1871 annual report Spof- 
ford brought this situation to the attention of 
Congress, suggesting either a separate Library 
building or the extension of the east or west front 
of the Capitol to accommodate the burgeoning 
collections. But in his 1872 report the Librarian 
rejected all thoughts of extending the Capitol 
and presented a plea for a separate Library build- 
ing. The structure to which Spofford committed 
himself in that report was by no means a typical 
legislative library; it was a national library which 
required a separate building “for the protection 
and future increase” of an institution “which is 
fast becoming a just source of pride to American 
citizens.” 

Spofford first met John L. Smithmeyer late in 
1872, when the Librarian was considering possi- 
ble designs for the building. Architect Smith- 
meyer, then employed as a superintendent for the 
construction of public buildings in the South, sug- 
gested an open competition for designs.’ Spofford 
and Senator Timothy O. Howe, of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the Library, 
immediately agreed and Congress authorized 
such a competition on March 3, 1873. A com- 
mittee consisting of Spofford, Howe, and Sen- 
ator Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont, head of the 
Senate Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, was empowered to select the best de- 
sign and to “supervise the location and erection 
of a building.” Not surprisingly, Smithmeyer—a 
successful lobbyist as well as a promising archi- 
tect—entered the competition. First, however, he 
formed a partnership with Paul J. Pelz. 

Both Smithmeyer and Pelz were foreign-born 
architects who joined the influx of jobseekers in 
Washington after the Civil War. Smithmeyer, 
born in Vienna in 1832, came to the United 
States as a youth and served an apprenticeship in 
the office of a Chicago architect before beginning 
his professional practice in Indianapolis. Pelz, 
nine years younger than Smithmeyer, was born in 
Silesia, Germany, and studied in Breslau before 
his family migrated to America in 1851. He 
served his apprenticeship in New York City be- 
fore coming to Washington in 1867, where he be- 
came an architect and construction engineer for 
the U.S. Lighthouse Board. Neither of them was 
well known when they combined talents early in 
1873 to enter the Library competition, but each 


283 


had achieved minor successes. Smithmeyer’s most 
important was the commission for the new court 
house at South Bend, Ind.; Pelz’ lighthouse de- 
signs had won a prize at the World’s Fair in 
Vienna.” 

Certain basic requirements, set forth in Spof- 
ford’s 1872 annual report, were included in the 
specifications sent to architects interested in the 
competition. The building was to expand outward 
from a large central reading room, a scheme pat- 
terned after the British Museum. It was to be en- 
tirely fireproof, with an iron interior and stone 
exterior. Most important, it was to house at least 
2,000,000 volumes. Other requisites included ac- 
tual dimensions: 340 feet in length, 270 feet wide, 
and no higher than 65 feet. To avoid conflicting 
with the Capitol, which Spofford assumed the 
Library would face, the dome over the reading 
room could not exceed 70 feet in height. 

On December 22, 1873, the future of Smith- 
meyer & Pelz looked promising, for on that day 
their Italian Renaissance design for the new 
Library of Congress building won the first prize 
of $1,500. They defeated 26 other competitors, 
including Thomas U. Walter, former Architect 
of the Capitol, designer of that structure’s dome 
and wings, and—as he reminded the judges in a 
statement accompanying his entry—the designer 
of the “present Library of Congress.” * 

But it soon became apparent that the competi- 
tion was not over. Senator Howe, who was to 
serve as chairman of the Library Committee until 
1879, changed his mind. During a European trip 
in 1874 he viewed other national libraries and 
decided that the prize-winning Smithmeyer & 
Pelz design was too “small and plain” ; instead, 
he preferred a grand structure “more in keep- 
ing with the standing of our nation among the 
great powers.” He therefore asked the architects 
to prepare a “Victoria Gothic” design for a struc- 
ture considerably larger than the one designed 
earlier. Meanwhile, other members of the Library 
Committee pushed for their favorite architectural 
styles. To their dismay Smithmeyer & Pelz found 
that the competition had, in effect, been re- 
opened. Moreover, when Congress made it official 
in 1874, no new specifications were offered and 
their 1873 prize-winning design—on public dis- 
play in a Senate Committee Room—served as the 
model for both the new competitors, such as 
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First prize in the 1873 competition to design a new Library of Congress building, awarded to Smithmeyer @& Pelz, 
Washington, D.C. The final design of the building, however, was not approved until 1889, LC-USZ62-3765 
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Second prize in the 1873 competition, won by A. E. Melander, Boston, Mass. LC-USZ62-3766 


Entry submitted by Leon 
Beaver, Dayton, Ohio. LC- 
USZ62-46807 
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Architect of the Capitol Edward Clark and H. H. 
Richardson and Alexander Esty of Boston, and 
those who submitted designs for a second time, 
such as Thomas U. Walter.‘ 

Congressional sentiment regarding the nature 
and location of the projected Library changed 
as frequently as Congressional notions about its 
style. While Spofford had convinced the Library 
Committee that a separate building was neces- 
sary, others wanted to expand or extend the Capi- 
tol to give the Library more space. Senator Ros- 
coe Conkling, of New York, for example, favored 
the extension of both wings “toward the west, so 
as to form an enclosure something like that em- 
braced by the colonnades at St. Peter’s at Rome.” 
Senator George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, ad- 
vocated a more popular plan, that of extending 
the east front of the Capitol. But professional 
architects and most librarians criticized such pro- 
posals and strongly urged a separate building.® 
And here, again, opinion varied. Senator Morrill, 
steadfast adherent of a separate building, felt the 
Library should be placed across the east plaza 
from the Capitol. Senator Howe issued a report 
favoring the site of the Botanic Garden at the 
foot of Capitol Hill as the location, but that 
recommendation was withdrawn after tests 
proved the ground to be too spongy. Others sug- 
gested Judiciary Square, a Government-owned 
piece of land near 5th and G Streets, N.W. For 
each of the potential sites Smithmeyer & Pelz 
prepared drawings: Italian and French Renais- 
sance designs for Capitol Hill, Modern Renais- 
sance and Romanesque for “Southwest of Capi- 
tol,” and Gothic and German Renaissance for 
Judiciary Square.® 

The partners had to stay on good terms with 
Howe and the Library Committee if they were 
to receive the commission for the building. Never- 
theless, they demonstrated remarkable patience 
with the capricious Congressmen. The brunt was 
borne by Smithmeyer, who handled the firm’s 
public relations, spending nearly all of his time 
trying to gain new friends and customers. Pelz was 
the company’s skilled draftsman responsible for 
preparing all of the drawings but remaining in- 
conspicuously in the background. Pelz presum- 
ably agreed to this arrangement when the part- 
nership was formed, but occasionally the junior 
partner was irritated by his secondary position. 
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The irritation was to become dissatisfaction and, 
as it intensified during the next decade, the part- 
ners were to become rivals.’ 

Two years after the success in the Library com- 
petition, Smithmeyer secured an important com- 
mission for the firm. Father Patrick Healy of 
Georgetown University hired “the architects of 
the new National Library” to design a major 
campus structure, one which was finally desig- 
nated as the Healy Building. The plans for the 
Romanesque structure were prepared in 1875 
and revised the following year. Construction 
began in 1877, and enough of the building was 
completed by 1879 so that the commencement 
could be held within its largest hall. Architect 
Smithmeyer, apparently without partner Pelz, 
joined President Rutherford B. Hayes and other 
dignitaries in the ceremony, which also served 
as the inaugural of the building.* The spires and 
tower of the Healy Building immediately made it 
a dominant landmark of Georgetown. Not sur- 
prisingly, the Romanesque design prepared by 
Smithmeyer & Pelz for the Library of Congress 
building in 1878 closely resembles the fortress- 
like Healy Building. 

While Smithmeyer & Pelz were busy with the 
Healy Building and turning out designs for the 
proposed new Library building, Spofford dili- 
gently pursued the cause. At the meeting of 
librarians in 1876 at which the American Library 
Association (ALA) was established, he pushed 
through a resolution calling upon Congress to 
appropriate the funds for the building. In 1877 
he persuaded President Hayes to try to dislodge 
the stalled legislation from Congress by incor- 
porating a plea for a separate Library building in 
his first State of the Union address. Hayes was 
to repeat the argument in his next three annual 
addresses, but to no avail. In 1879 Spofford again 
looked to the ALA for help, proposing that the 
next national convention be held in Washington. 


He explained to Justin Winsor, ALA president, 


that the “Library of the Government needs the 
aid and influence of the assembled Librarians” 
to give impetus to the “movement” for a new 
Library building.® 

Spofford’s approach to the building question 
was strictly pragmatic: the construction of the 
building was more important than where it was 
located or how it was designed. However, the 
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(d) 

From 1874 to 1886 Smithmeyer & Pelz, at the request 
of various Library Committees, submitted drawings in 
architectural styles appropriate to specific proposed 
sites for the new Library. Among them were (a) Vic- 
torian Gothic, LC-USZ62-46793, (b) French Renais- 
sance, LC-USZ62-46794, (c) Modern Renaissance, 
LC-—USZ62-46795, and (d) German Renaissance, 
LC-USZ62-46796. 


lengthy Congressional debates encompassed all 
aspects of the problem at once and consequently 
went in circles. In spite of the best efforts of 
Senator Morrill and Senator Daniel Voorhees, 
of Indiana, who delivered impressive speeches on 
the necessity of a Library building, Congress was 
deadlocked. In February of 1879 the Library 
Journal described the “lame and impotent” Sen- 
ate debate thusly: “the Senate has (1) instructed 
the Committee (2) to report a bill (3) to appoint 
a Commission (4) to investigate and report, and 
then must come as many more steps in this 
House-that-Jack-built business.” 

In 1880 the situation was temporarily eased, 
albeit through another committee. An act of 
June 8 established a Joint Select Committee on 
Additional Accommodations for the Library of 
Congress; Senators Morrill and Voorhees were 
appointed to the committee, the latter as chair- 
man. The committee, in turn, asked three archi- 
tects of “suitable skill and attainments” to deter- 
mine, once and for all, whether the Capitol should 
be expanded or a separate Library building 
erected. The architectural consultants were John 


L. Smithmeyer, Edward Clark, and Alexander 
Esty. Voorhees, Morrill, and Spofford left little 
to chance. Spofford reported in a letter to Melvil 
Dewey, secretary of the ALA, that the Joint 
Select Committee unanimously favored a sepa- 
rate building, as did a “majority” of the special 
committee of architects.° As expected, in 
September the architects reported that it would 
be “inexpedient” to extend the Capitol and 
urged the construction of a separate building. 
Each submitted a separate report stating the rea- 
sons for his decision; Smithmeyer’s long, careful 
statement was nothing less than a history of the 
Capitol building and the Library it enclosed. 
Many persons now assumed the question had 
been permanently settled. In a letter to the 
Nation in December of 1880, Frederick Law 
Olmsted, the landscape architect in charge of 
the Capitol grounds, hailed the decision but 
warned that Congress should expedite the selec- 
tion of a site, for “postponement at this stage is 
equivalent to an order abolishing the Library 
of Congress for most practical purposes and sub- 
stituting for it . . . a sumptuous warehouse for 
the storage in bulk of a great, idle, heterogeneous 
mass of printed paper.” 

Smithmeyer, Clark, and Esty had also been 
asked by the Joint Select Committee to submit 
designs for a separate Library building if, by 
chance, they reported “adversely to the idea of 
building onto the present Capitol.” The commit- 
tee informed the architects that the building 
should be at least 450 feet in length and 300 feet 











The Thirteenth Century Gothic Design 


for Audiciarp Square 


s\e 


This is an alternate design of the preceding one (the Victoria Gothic) and either of these two Gothic 


designs and the German Renaissance design were calculated to be erected solitarily on the grand Judiciary 


Square. 


action was taken. 


The dimensions of these structures are 332 feet 9 inches by 463 feet 114 inches. 


But no further 





In his book History of the Construction of the Library 
of Congress (Washington, D.C., 1906), Smithmeyer 
laid out each of the various designs, citing dimensions 
and proposed location on the facing page. LC-USZ62- 
46797 


wide; otherwise, most of the 1873 specifications 
were still valid. They were to consult with Spof- 
ford “as to the interior arrangement” of the 
structure and “the practicability of its future 
extension and improvement.” The competition, 
while still in effect, at least was narrowed to 
three architects.’ 

Taking full advantage of Smithmeyer & Pelz’ 
past efforts and favored position, Smithmeyer 
submitted four of the designs prepared previ- 
ously. These drawings, together with the prize- 
winning 1873 design, he reminded the Commit- 
tee, formed a “consecutive history of studies, 
labors, and progress.” While Clark and Esty 
estimated the cost of the building, if constructed 
according to their designs, to be $4,924,860 and 
$3,885,000, respectively, Smithmeyer provided no 
total estimate. Perhaps he recalled his recent dis- 
pute with Georgetown College officials over costs 
exceeding the architect’s original estimate. The 


cost of the Library would depend “upon the 
selection your honorable committee will make 
from among the designs submitted, inasmuch as 
each differs greatly in cost of material, as well as 
of workmanship, from the other.” ” 


Designs, Debates, and ALA 


The Washington convention of the American 
Library Association was finally held in February 
of 1881. At the opening session Spofford an- 
nounced that the Joint Select Committee had 
chosen the Smithmeyer & Pelz plan for the build- 
ing’s exterior, while architect Esty’s plan for the 
interior would be followed “subject to such modi- 
fications as the Librarian of Congress should 
deem expedient.” Noting that in the past eight 
years, Congress had appointed “no less than four 
special commissioners and half-a-dozen joint 
committees, without any action at all upon their 
reports,” Spofford urged the assembled librarians 
to make their convictions known. He then in- 
troduced Smithmeyer for a talk about the new 
building. Spofford’s announcement about the 
Joint Committee’s choice of plans notwithstand- 
ing, Smithmeyer presented his own design for 
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THIRTEENTH CENTURY GOTHIC DESIGN 
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both the exterior and the interior of the pro- 
posed building. One of the sketches was pub- 
lished in the Library Journal of April 1881 for 
consideration by the profession. It presents a 
rectangular structure framing a central reading 
room, the same basic design Smithmeyer had 
followed in 1873. Four major stacks emanate 
from the alcoves that outline the central reading 
room, helping to create a total of 16 open court- 
yards within the confines of the rectangle. 
After eight years’ work, Smithmeyer justifiably 
considered himself an expert on library architec- 
ture and claimed to have incorporated the most 
modern features regarding lighting, fireproofing, 
and interior arrangement into the building. The 
architect felt that librarians should applaud his 
solutions to traditional problems. For example, 
he combined the alcove and stack-shelving sys- 
tems to provide the maximum in convenience 
and space for future expansion. Unfortunately, 
these practical features did not go far enough to 
please most librarians. Furthermore, whatever 
merits his plan did possess were submerged by 
Smithmeyer’s nationalistic rhetoric. Arguing that 
“the National Library of the United States” 


should be “more of a museum of literature, sci- 
ence, and art, than strictly taken as a collection 
of books,” he vowed that the building would be 
nothing less than a national monument. It would 
be “the mecca of the young giant Republic” and 
every American would want to visit the Library 
at least once in his lifetime. To accommodate the 
throngs of visitors and keep them separate from 
the “Congressmen, scientists, and literary men” 
using the Library, the corridors connecting the 
building’s four corner pavilion-reading rooms 
were to be utilized as spacious exhibit halls. 
Smithmeyer countered the objection that the 
Library should not be a showplace by pointing 
out that a national library by definition “is es- 
sentially of a public character,” and 


to refuse to our public an insight into the colossal 
array of knowledge which the human mind has ac- 
cumulated and still gathers together, and into the 
enormous machinery required for the access to the 
utilization of every part of these intellectual riches, 
would not only be antagonistic to our free institutions, 
but directly in discord with the spirit of the age.” 


At the same meeting William Frederick Poole 
(1821-1894), librarian of the Chicago Public 
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This design for the extension of the Capitol to the east was prepared by Smithmeyer in 1880, when he was a 


member of the commission of architects appointed to “ 


use of the Library.” 


investigate the feasibility of enlarging the Capitol for the 
The commission recommended a separate Library building. From Smithmeyer’s History of the 


Construction of the Library of Congress. LC-USZ62-46798 


Library and an acknowledged leader in the 
nascent profession, presented a paper, “The Con- 
struction of Library Buildings,” which attacked 
many of the architectural features that Smith- 
meyer admired. Poole called for a rejection of 
traditional library architecture, typified by lofty 
central reading rooms and vast areas of unused 
or at least poorly used space. Instead, he advo- 
cated a functional approach: separate depart- 
ments determined by subject, with books kept, 
whenever possible, in the proper department in- 
stead of in a central location. Emphasis should 
be on convenience to readers and librarians, not 
on “architectural effect.” The Chicago librarian 
held architects responsible for the creation of im- 
practical monuments instead of useful libraries, 
for “yoking”’ library architecture to ecclesiastical 
architecture. To overcome past deficiencies, he 
urged that professional librarians begin to take 
an active role in the planning of library 
buildings.** 

Lack of time prevented discussion of the two 
opposing schemes of library architecture, but 
there was little doubt that most librarians sided 
with Poole. Charles Cutter, for example, called 


Smithmeyer’s plan a “bibliothecal failure” and 
maintained that librarians “utterly condemned 
the idea made prominent in his [Smithmeyer’s] 
paper, that because the library is a public build- 
ing all parts of it must be opened to the noisy 
army of sight-seers, no matter how much space 
is wasted in providing for their passage, nor how 
much their walking and talking interfere with 
study.” *° 

Obviously, it was not clear to Cutter, Poole, 
and the other critics that Smithmeyer had fol- 
lowed the advice of a librarian. Spofford’s in- 
structions, as first outlined in the specifications 
for the 1873 competition and followed since, re- 
quired a large, monumental building. The notion 
of a grand library edifice, unique to the United 
States, appealed to most Congressmen and archi- 
tects; Smithmeyer had merely added his own 
embellishments. Functioning within the confines 
of traditional library architecture, Smithmeyer 
had utilized several new concepts in designing 
what he considered a building of truly national 
significance. Unfortunately, his enthusiasm prac- 
tically buried his most important argument: the 
Library of Congress, as the national library, was 





unique, and rules that might apply to the con- 
struction of other libraries did not apply to it. 
Most librarians missed this point, but the Ameri- 
can Architect and Building News, which de- 
fended Smithmeyer in the emerging controversy, 
did not. Conceding that Poole’s ideas probably 
had advantages for small libraries, the editors of 
the journal thought they would be “quite unsuit- 
able” for the “peculiar requirements” of the 
Library of Congress.’® In fact, Poole’s functional 
approach to library architecture would not be- 
come popular for several decades. 

Spofford was in an awkward spot at the Wash- 
ington convention. Personally, he sympathized 
with Poole’s opinion, but he had no intention of 
letting the national library resemble any other 
library. Furthermore, he was loath to jeopardize 
the Congressional support he had mustered for 
the building. In true political fashion, the 
Librarian therefore skillfully straddled the whole 
architecture issue. Somehow he avoided express- 
ing an opinion about Smithmeyer’s design. In- 
stead, he promised his fellow librarians that he 
would play a prominent role when the time came 
for detailed planning and expressed his general 
agreement with Poole’s ideas. In its resolution 
endorsing a new Library building, the American 
Library Association stated that it shared “the 
conviction of the people of the United States that 
the Library of Congress is the one national 
library, the only one in the country destined to 
be encyclopedic and universal in its comprehen- 
siveness.” Mr. Poole left the convention con- 
vinced that Spofford’s influence would be for a 
“sensible, convenient, and economical structure.” 

While Congress continued its long debates 
over the various Library proposals, the Joint 
Select Committee asked Smithmeyer to visit other 
libraries in Europe. Spofford presented the 
architect with a list of specific features to ex- 
amine—alcove and stack arrangements, ventila- 
tion systems, facilities for readers, and the like— 
and suggested that he visit the British Museum 
and the “national libraries at Paris, Berlin, 
Munich, and Vienna, and the new library at 
Rome.” "7 Smithmeyer obliged, taking careful 
notes and even obtaining endorsements of his plan 
for the Congressional Library from several Euro- 
pean newspapers. The U.S. Government paid 
$800 of the trip’s total cost of $1,050, and the 
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State Department provided the architect with 
the appropriate credentials and introductions. 
On his return Smithmeyer prepared a pamphlet 
entitled Suggestions on Library Architecture, 
American and Foreign, in which he attacked 
Poole’s ideas. The Chicago librarian responded 
before long with his own critical review of 
Smithmeyer’s ideas, but the short-lived “battle 
of pamphlets” had no effect on the Congressional 
impasse. 

At the 1882 ALA convention, however, Poole 
succeeded in mobilizing the librarians against 
Smithmeyer. The convention still felt a new 
Library necessary, but condemned Smithmeyer’s 
design as one which embodied “principles of con- 
struction which are now regarded as faulty by 
the whole library profession.” These views were 
formally made known to Senator Voorhees. Spof- 
ford’s opinion was finally clarified at the conven- 
tion the following year in Buffalo. Unable to 
attend the meeting, the Librarian expressed his 
regret in a letter which also lamented the con- 
vention’s 1882 resolution. With unusual candor, 
Spofford admitted that Smithmeyer’s interior 
plan was “merely provisional, and designed to 
get some kind of a building from Congress.” 
But he also took this opportunity to condemn 
Poole’s plan as one “wholly unsuited to a National 
Library in many particulars,” stating that he was 
not willing to have the interior plans “of a library 
building of national importance dwarfed to the 
dimensions of a prolonged series of packing 
boxes.” Moreover, Spofford endorsed Smith- 
meyer’s rather grandiose exterior. The Library 
would belong to the American people, and they 
were entitled to visit it; tourists would be kept 
separate from the Library’s users. Naturally, 
Poole was dismayed, especially when Melvil 
Dewey and several other librarians spoke up in 
agreement with Spofford’s view. While Poole 
continued his opposition to the Smithmeyer plan, 
other librarians grew impatient with the whole 
situation. The Library Journal expressed the 
general view: “any building that is large enough 
will be better than the present overcrowded quar- 
ters. Whether the proposed plan is the best pos- 
sible or not, it is no slight recommendation that 
it has satisfied the Librarian of Congress in many 
years brooding over it.” * 

President Chester A. Arthur’s 1881 State of 
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the Union appeal to Congress to give “prompt 
attention” to the urgent question of housing the 
Library had as much effect as President Hayes’ 
earlier pleas. But the delay itself forced some ac- 
tion, for by 1882 it appeared that the Judiciary 
Square site would be reserved for the Pension 
Office. At this time, however, the Joint Select 
Committee considered the most extraordinary 
suggestion of all: raising the dome of the Capitol 
50 feet “in order to secure additional space in 
and near the rotunda for the Library.” The 
scheme found no strong supporters, however, and 
Congressional attention once again reverted to 
Senator Morrill’s proposed East Capitol Street 
site. 

The principal Congressional foe of the new 
Library building was Representative Thomas S. 
Holman, of Indiana, a self-styled “watchdog” 
of Federal expenditures whose invariable oppo- 
sition to most fiscal measures earned him the 
sobriquet “the great objector.” Holman was dis- 
trustful of architect Smithmeyer, especially since 
most of the latter’s 1882 European trip had been 
paid for out of public funds. Moreover, Holman 
pointed out, Smithmeyer’s trip had “been au- 
thorized only by the Senate,” which had “largely 
controlled this new Library building movement” 
from its beginning. Economy and legislative 
jealousy were only two of Holman’s reasons for 
opposing the building. He objected, too, to the 
concept of a single American national library, 
preferring that the Library of Congress remain 
a small legislative library, distributing the books 
it received to libraries in the capital of each State. 
Holman knew that this was a minority opinion, 
so he also insisted that if the rest of Congress 
authorized a new Library edifice, that structure 
should contain “rooms adapted to the sittings 
of the Supreme Court of the United States.” 

Nor did Holman—and several other Congress- 
men, particularly Thomas Ryan, of Kansas—like 
Smithmeyer’s design for the Library, pointing 
out that even the American Library Association 
did not want that particular building. Morever, 
there was another problem: the East Capitol 
Street site, now favored by most Congressmen, 
had a “strong odor of jobbery” about it. It was 
rumored that a group of speculators, anticipat- 
ing the Government’s desire for the land, had pur- 
chased the private homes and the property on 


which they stood and planned to sell only at 
inflated prices.”° 

Fortunately, not even Congressman Holman 
could obstruct the building forever, and on 
April 15, 1886, Congress finally approved a bill 
to erect a separate library building on the East 
Capitol Street site according to the Italian Ren- 
aissance design of Smithmeyer & Pelz. The de- 
sign was an 1885 version, which improved on 
many of the details of the prize-winning design 
submitted 13 years earlier, and included a basic 
plan for the interior. 

The new act, which had been introduced by 
Representative Ortho W. Singleton, of Missis- 
sippi, chairman of the Library Committee, 
granted an immediate appropriation of $500,000, 
provided funds to purchase a site, and established 
a three-man commission to supervise the clearing 
of the land and the construction. The act set no 
limit on the cost of the building, but in his accom- 
panying report Singleton said it would cost 
$2,323,600. The new commission, the seventh 
special commission on the Library building, set 
up by Congress, brought back two veterans, Spof- 
ford and Clark, and included one newcomer, 
Secretary of. the Interior Lucius Q. C. Lamar, 
who was designated chaiman. The press unan- 
imously praised the bill’s passage, but doubts 
about Smithmeyer and his plan were thinly veiled. 
The New York Tribune, for example, hoped 
that no architect would be “allowed to spoil the 
work by sacrificing accommodation to outward 
show. That this is a real danger there is unfor- 
tunately no doubt.” ** 

The new commission immediately set to work 
selecting the exact lots for the building, which 
was to be located between First and Second 
Streets, on either the north or the south side of 
East Capitol Street. As predicted by skeptics, 
the property owners valued their holdings at con- 
siderably more than the $550,000 the commission 
was authorized to spend. Since the $700,000 ask- 
ing price for the land on the south side was the 
lowest, the commission recommended that loca- 
tion and took the matter of real estate values to 
the courts. Despite vigorous opposition from the 
property owners, on July 3!, 1886, the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia upheld a lower 
court decision that $585,000 was a fair price for 
the property, and the Government soon agreed 
to pay the additional $35,000. 





The approval of their plan on April 15, 1886, 
provided Smithmeyer & Pelz with an immediate 
dividend: a commission to design the Carnegie 
Library and Music Hall in Allegheny, Pa., An- 
drew Carnegie’s hometown. They were among 
the seven firms “which had designed important 
libraries” invited to compete for the commission. 
During the summer of 1886 Pelz prepared a 
Romanesque design, which was submitted on 
behalf of the firm. The award, made by a special 
committee only “after a long discussion with Mr. 
Carnegie,” augured well for the firm’s future as 
specialists in library architecture.” 

On October 1, 1886, John L. Smithmeyer was 
appointed architect of the new Library building. 
His annual salary was to be $5,000. In later years 
Pelz contended that Smithmeyer obtained the 
appointment without his “knowledge or consent ;” 
Smithmeyer never denied this assertion but 
claimed that the commission insisted that the 
partnership be dissolved before his appointment. 
On November 13, 1886, however, Pelz was hired 
as assistant architect at an annual salary of $3,000. 
His public stance on accepting this position was 
noble: a protest might “precipitate a wrangle and 
thus endanger the hard won cause.” Probably 
of greater importance was the agreement that all 
designs would bear the signature “Smithmeyer & 
Pelz,” as they did when the partners were on a 
more equal footing. But relations between the 
two architects had been irreparably damaged.”* 


Construction and Controversy 


At best, the lines of authority between Smith- 
meyer and the building commission were unclear. 
The first major difference involved responsibil- 
ity for clearing the site and supervising the ex- 
cavations. Smithmeyer complained that he had 
“no connection whatever” with these operations, 
which were authorized by the commission and 
carried out, apparently, under the direction of 
Commissioner Clark. Smithmeyer asserted that 
several old buildings were unnecessarily razed 
and that the extensive excavation on the south- 
west corner of B and First Streets “involved the 
worse than useless expenditure of many thousand 
dollars.” He insisted that the building should be 
placed in the center of the west portion of the 
site, which was directly in the path of Pemusyl- 
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vania Avenue. His argument prevailed, and the 
site was graded to “set the building on a mound 
at its western front.” Clark obviously disapproved, 
instead endorsing a plan submitted by landscape 
architect Olmsted which showed “how the build- 
ing might be placed on the reservation without 
shutting out the whole view of the Capitol build- 
ing from Pennsylvania Avenue—the main ap- 
proach from Capitol hill.” ** 

Although the commission had the legal power 
to make all decisions regarding the building, it 
obviously suffered from a serious lack of profes- 
sional objectivity. In the feuding between archi- 
tects Clark and Smithmeyer, Commissioners 
Lamar and Spofford sided with Smithmeyer. 
Chairman Lamar, who candidly admitted his 
ignorance about most of the matters under dis- 
cussion, felt he should support the architect ap- 
pointed by Congress. Spofford’s principal concern 
was that the work proceed rapidly, but his views 
about the construction coincided with Smith- 
meyer’s. 

In August of 1887 Senator Morrill complained 
to Commissioner Lamar that the excavation was 
still incomplete and that there appeared to be 
several changes from the original plan. Aston- 
ished that so little had been accomplished, he 
lamented: “I really had hoped to see the build- 
ing completed within my lifetime, but now I fear 
I never shall see it done.” In his reply Lamar ex- 
plained the Smithmeyer-Clark dispute and voiced 
a complaint of his own: he was sorry to be on the 
commission. The Secretary of Interior felt the 
duties of that office were onerous enough without 
this additional chore.*® 

The excavation was a minor problem com- 
pared to the controversy over selecting the proper 
cement for the foundation. Smithmeyer con- 
tended that the contractor hired to furnish the 
cement, one Elias E. Barnes, had submitted a 
product of inferior stability and durability. Com- 
missioner Clark disagreed. All work on the build- 
ing stopped for nearly six months (August 24, 
1887—February 15, 1888) while no fewer than 
615 separate tests were carried out on various 
brands of cement. Smithmeyer took the position 
that his caution saved the Government money by 
ensuring the construction of a building of the 
highest quality. In defense of his action, he 
claimed that “to have knowingly accepted . . . 
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deficient material merely for the sake of speeding 
the work, and saving a few weeks’ time” would 
have stamped him as “incompetent and untrust- 
worthy.” Contractor Barnes asserted Smithmeyer 
was exactly that, since the cement would pass 
standard tests if properly administered. Barnes 
complained directly to his friends in Congress that 
Smithmeyer was deliberately delaying construc- 
tion to ensure himself a “lifetime job.” Smith- 
meyer called this charge and other insults from 
Barnes “flippant allegations and perversions of 
the truth.” 

Congress and the public grew impatient, but 
Commissioners Lamar and Spofford could not 
break the impasse. Senator Vest, of Missouri, 
called for an investigation, claiming that after 
nine months of work and the expenditure of large 
sums of public money, all he could see was a 
“magnificent fence.” The New York Staats- 
Zeitung, noting the same fence and the “very big 
hole” it surrounded, sardonically explained: “To 
be sure this big hole shall not be stolen, four 
watchmen are employed to keep their vigilant 
eyes upon it or upon the board fence at the very 
trifling annual expense of $3,252.” The issue of 
Government waste had once more been raised, 
and Representative Holman again protested the 
whole venture. 

On February 16, 1888, the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed a committee of five mem- 
bers to inquire into “the cause of delay on the 
progress of the work on the building”; specifi- 
cally, the committee would investigate construc- 
tion contracts and the amount and nature of 
salary expenditures. Not unexpectedly, Congress- 
man Holman was named chairman. Next in se- 
niority was Representative William Stahlnecker, 
of New York, senior House member on the Joint 
Library Committee. 

By the time the committee was appointed, Sec- 
retary Lamar’s wish to leave the building com- 
mission had been fulfilled: he was now a USS. 
Supreme Court Justice. The new Secretary of the 
Interior, William F. Vilas. of Wisconsin, dutifully 
assumed the position of commission chairman. 
A more aggressive politician than Lamar, Vilas 
was quite aware that public sentiment favored 
resuming construction as quickly as possible. He 
solved the cement crisis by ordering new tests by 
the U.S. Army Engineers and declaring that work 


would be started immediately, utilizing the first 
brand to pass the new tests. After three unsuc- 
cessful trials, Barnes’ fourth brand—the English 
imported Black Cross cement—was found ac- 
ceptable. Barnes was elated, while Smithmeyer 
protested that the same Black Cross sample had 
repeatedly failed earlier tests. Moreover, the ar- 
chitect doubted that any “engineer,” particularly 
from the U.S. Army, really understood the long- 
range characteristics of cement. This time Smith- 
meyer was overruled.”* 

Vilas was also responsible for several other 
changes, all intended to make construction 
proceed smoothly. Responding to Congressional 
concern about the large construction payroll 
(Smithmeyer had been besieged on all sides by 
jobseekers), Vilas dismissed 10 “unneeded” em- 
ployees: two watchmen, a sculptor, six laborers, 
and the driver of Smithmeyer’s horse and cart— 
the architect’s private mode of transportation 
while on the job. A more positive action was the 
hiring of Bernard R. Green, a local construc- 
tion engineer who had assisted Gen. Thoraas L. 
Casey of the U.S. Army Engineers in the comple- 
tion of several Washington structures. As the new 
superintendent of construction, Green had au- 
thority over Smithmeyer and reported directly 
to the building commission. 

Finally, Vilas tried to clarify one of the murki- 
est and most controversial questions connected 
with the building—its ultimate cost. Congress- 
man Holman insisted that the structure should 
cost no more than the $2,323,600 mentioned by 
Representative Singleton in his 1886 report. 
However, Vilas estimated that the new Library 
would cost no less than $10,000,000, while 
Superintendent Green guessed from $7,000,000 
to $10,000,000. To keep the price down to a more 
reasonable level, Vilas formulated a plan to con- 
struct just half of the building: the west front, 
main reading room, and dome. Since the cellar 
excavation was for the entire building, Vilas’ 
structure would sit in a hole which it only half 
occupied. The Secretary admitted that from the 
east the building would have “a somewhat not 
exactly unfinished but unpolished look, like the 
back of a bureau.” 

Holman charged that Smithmeyer deliberately 
deceived Congress by supplying Singleton with 
the outrageously low estimate of $2,323,600 for 





the construction of the entire building. Smith- 
meyer countered that it was his understanding 
that this figure never was meant to refer to the 
building’s total cost but only to the initial appro- 
priations. Spofford agreed. Smithmeyer noted, 
too, that since “there were so many plans and 
estimates made and so many views and reports 
scattered . . . confusion seems unavoidable.” 
Holman was unconvinced, especially when Pelz 
testified against Smithmeyer, asserting that the 
$2,323,600 estimate was for the whole building 
and that it was supplied by Smithmeyer. Pelz 
went further. He made it clear that he was re- 
sponsible for all of the drawings, implying that 
his former partner did little work of a truly pro- 
fessional nature. Representative Lewis E. Payson, 
of Illinois, used Pelz’ testimony to malign Smith- 
meyer, maintaining that the architect “either 
willfully deceived Congress for the purpose of 
personal financial profit or the man (is) an 
ignoramus.” 

The hearings made it clear that the composi- 
tion, if not the creation, of the building com- 
mission was a mistake. Commissioner Spofford 
confessed that he was too overwhelmed with his 
duties as Librarian to be an effective member, 
even though he was vitally interested. Commis- 
sioner Vilas, also pleading the press of other 
official duties, advocated turning the construc- 
tion over to the U.S. Army Engineers. Finally, 
Commissioner Clark, admitting that relations be- 
tween himself and Smithmeyer were “by no 
means cordial,” made it known that he wanted 
to resign, because “there has never been a ques- 
tion where he [Smithmeyer] and I differed but 
that his advice is taken, so you might just as well 
have a layman on the Commission as an 
architect.” 

The hearings lasted from May 29 until Septem- 
ber 15, 1888, but the House of Representatives 
voted to eliminate the funds for continuing 
construction of the Library from the civil ap- 
propriation bill in June—immediately after 
Smithmeyer’s initial testimony. The action was 
protested strongly, both in the press and in the 
Senate, but the House stood firm. Nation maga- 
zine, however, concurred: Smithmeyer was “in- 
competent, and was known to be far more of a 
lobbyist than a builder” and the deficiencies in 
his plan had been exposed in a pamphlet by “Mr. 
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Poole, the Chicago librarian.” Poole and his sup- 
porters also applauded the delay. As the Ameri- 
can Architect and Building News noted, “the 
librarians very justly feel they have been snubbed 
and ill-treated by the persons in charge of the 
plans”; therefore they “do not seem deeply 
grieved nor show an alarming amount of con- 
cern for Mr. Smithmeyer.” But the architectural 
journal again came to his defense, condemning 
the “Congressmen and contractors who combine 
to make the life of an architect in the public 
service miserable.” And it was close to the truth 
when it editorialized: 7” 

We have not yet seen . . . any indication whatever 
of anything worse than foolishness and ignorance on 
the part of the Commissioners, and a lack of deference 
to the feelings of disappointed bidders on the part of 
the architect. . . . To bring up the ideas of Mr. Poole, 
of Chicago, as a reason for depriving Mr. Smithmeyer 
of his great commission is both unfair and mean. All 
architects know that Mr. Poole and Mr. Spofford . . . 
differ radically in their ideas of the proper arrange- 
ment of such a building, and if Mr. Smithmeyer, as is 
not denied, followed the programme which Mr. Spof- 
ford, both as head of the Library itself and a mem- 
ber of the Commission imposed upon him, he has 
only done his duty. 


Smithmeyer had one other defender, Repre- 
sentative William “Pig Iron” Kelley, of Penn- 
sylvania. Kelley repeatedly testified to his 
friend’s “genius” and “modesty” and placed the 
blame for Smithmeyer’s dilemma on the “howl- 
ing and ravenous contractors” and on the build- 
ing commission, especially that “jealous” archi- 
tect Commissioner Clark. Further, he accused 
Representative StahInecker of improperly trying 
to influence Smithmeyer to use marble from a 
New York marble works controlled by the Con- 
gressman’s father. Since Stahlnecker was a mem- 
ber of the investigating committee, a second spe- 
cial committee had to be formed out of the first 
one by dropping him and adding other members. 
This special committee took testimony from Kel- 
ley and Smithmeyer, but after three days it was 
obvious that neither could substantiate the charge 
and StahlInecker was exonerated. During these 
hearings, however, Speaker of the House John G. 
Carlisle called Smithmeyer a liar, a charge 
prominently noted in the Washington Post of 
September 17, 1888. By this time, according to 
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Pelz, Smithmeyer was close to a nervous 
breakdown.”* 

During the protracted effort of the House and 
Senate conferees to reach an agreement about 
the construction of the Library, the Washington 
Evening Star accurately analyzed the situation 
and prophesied its outcome: 

In the Senate the sentiment in favor of carrying 
forward the construction of the building is unanimous, 
and in the House, it is said, the opposition [is] more 
against Mr. Smithmeyer than from any spirit of hos- 
tility to the Library enterprise. Some members of the 
House have declared that while they would not vote 
for any appropriation to be expended even in part 
by Smithmeyer, they would support any practicable 
and economical project that contemplated ousting the 
present architect. 


On October 2, 1888, an agreement was finally 
reached. Gen. Thomas L. Casey, now Chief of 
the Army Engineers, would be placed in charge 
and assisted by Bernard R. Green, who would 
continue as superintendent of construction. 
General Casey was required to submit a new 
plan for a building not exceeding $4,000,000, and 
Smithmeyer would receive “adequate compensa- 
tion” for his past services. At the same time Paul 
J. Pelz was given the title of architect, and his 
annual salary was raised to $4,000. According to 
Green, Pelz “earnestly solicited” the appoint- 
ment. The American Architect and Building 
News, bemoaning the “sacrifice” of Smithmeyer, 
also lamented that the American Government 
felt “compelled to entrust its most important 
building—the most costly and important struc- 
ture now in progress in the world, to the genius 
of an army engineer.” 

Gen. Thomas Lincoln Casey (1831-96) was 
a popular man with Congress. Well known for 
his completion of the Washington Monument 
and the recent construction of the State, War, 
and Navy Building (now called the Executive 
Office Building), Casey also had a reputation 
as an efficient businessman who kept costs down 
to a reasonable level. Using his high standing 
with Congress to good advantage, Casey took 
the liberty of submitting not one but two plans 
for a new Library: a $4,000,000 structure, as 
required by the 1888 law, and a more spacious 
$6,000,000 building. Both plans, prepared by 
Pelz, retained the general features and the Italian 


Renaissance design of the 1886 Smithmeyer & 
Pelz design. Casey’s use of the older design was 
deliberate, for his object was “to save time” by 
utilizing “as far as practicable the work al- 
ready done by the Government.” He therefore 
dismissed a request from a delegation of Capitol 
Hill residents that the Library be set to one side 
of the intended site so as not to block off Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.” 

The $4,000,000 plan called for a building of 
diminished dimensions, 333 feet by 318 feet, in 
which Smithmeyer’s 10 interior courtyards were 
reduced to four. The book capacity would be so 
limited that a new building would be necessary 
only 13 years after its completion. Casey labeled 
the $6,000,000 design a “modification” of the 
1886 Smithmeyer & Pelz design, but the change 
was slight. Its exterior dimensions of 470 feet by 
338 feet were nearly the same, and the interior 
dimensions, including those for the reading room, 
rotunda, and vestibule, were identical. So was the 
front entrance. The major change was the re- 
duction of the number of courtyards, again from 
10 to four. It was expected that this building 
would accommodate the Library for 90 years be- 
fore the four interior courtyards had to be util- 
ized as stack space. In his presentation of the two 
plans to Congress, Casey included a detailed 
statement from Spofford about the “space re- 
quired for various purposes” in the new 
Library.*° 

General Casey favored the larger structure, 
along with most Congressmen. With Smithmeyer 
gone and construction safely in the hands of the 
U.S. Army Engineers, the Library of Congress 
building again became a matter of national pride. 
The country would prove that an American li- 
brary could surpass in size and grandeur any Eu- 
ropean library. The Washington Evening Star 
felt that the $6,000,000 building alone would be 
“creditable to the republic in appearance and 
interior arrangement.” On March 2, 1889, in the 
midst of preparations for the inaugural of 
President Benjamin Harrison, Congress author- 
ized the construction of the larger edifice. In the 
House of Representatives there were only three 
dissenting votes; one of them came from Rep- 
resentative Holman. 

Construction of the new Library proceeded 
rapidly. By the autumn of 1889 more than 300 





men were at work, and the cellar was nearing 
completion. General Casey lived up to his press 
notices. The only serious controversy concerned 
his use of foreign marble and brick in certain 
parts of the building, but the general answered 
his critics quickly and authoritatively. Spofford, 
who had run out of shelf space in the Capitol 
in 1875, naturally was pleased with Casey’s 
progress. It was now only a matter of time until 
the Librarian would have his national library 
building, one which incorporated the features 
he wanted. Architect Pelz was pleased with his 
work and confident about the Library’s future. In 
an Evening Star interview, he predicted that 
even after 90 years the inner courtyards would 
never be filled in. Instead, he thought the Li- 
brary would build a series of separate, subject- 
oriented structures, such as a “scientific annex” 
and an “artistic annex,” with the main building 
being used only for “general library purposes.” 

During 1891 Pelz and Green had several dis- 
agreements. On March 29, 1892, Pelz was in- 
formed that his help was no longer necessary. 
In the opinion of Casey and Green the designs 
for the “architectural characteristics and 
features” that Pelz was hired to prepare had 
been completed. Less than four years after Smith- 
meyer was fired, Pelz had met the same fate. 
His outrage was compounded when General 
Casey’s son, Edward Pearce Casey (1864-1940) , 
was hired as architect in December of 1892. E. P. 
Casey was a trained engineer and architect, albeit 
with little working experience, when he assumed 
his duties at the Library. He was concerned pri- 
marily with the new building’s interior, preparing 
most of the designs and supervising the large staff 
of American artists and sculptors hired to honor 
“classical culture” throughout the structure’s 
rooms and corridors. Pelz accused General Casey 
of nepotism and began to look for other com- 
missions. 


The Lawsuits 


Upon his return from Europe in 1882, John L. 
Smithmeyer had asked the Joint Select Com- 
mittee for payment for his full-time services as a 
consulting architect since 1880. The other 
committee-appointed architects, Clark and Esty, 
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were already employed by the Government, but 
Smithmeyer was not and was nearly bankrupt. 
Senator Voorhees praised his expert services and 
“admirable designs” but noted that the delays 
and controversies about the building would make 
it “embarrassing” for the committee to make any 
payment at that moment. Expressing his regret 
over Smithmeyer’s pressing “financial neces- 
sities,’ Voorhees was confident that compensa- 
tion would be forthcoming within a few months. 
Payments came slowly, but by 1886 Smithmeyer 
had received $4,600 for his services and expenses 
since 1880.** 

Shortly after April 15, 1886, when their plan 
for the Library was formally accepted by Con- 
gress, Smithmeyer & Pelz presented a bill to the 
Joint Select Committee, since the only payment 
they had received for the design was the $1,500 
awarded in the 1873 competition. Senator 
Voorhees vacillated again. He did not question 
their right to receive payment from the Govern- 
ment but asked that the claim be deferred be- 
cause, as Smithmeyer described it, “the 
presentation to Congress of so large a bill at so 
early a stage of the work . . . might give rise to 
a hazardous antagonism and prove fatal to the 
entire scheme.” The architects agreed, “trusting 
implicitly to the promise of the Committee to 
secure payment at an early date.” 

Voorhees’ caution was well founded, but “haz- 
ardous antagonism” erupted nevertheless. After 
Smithmeyer’s 1888 debacle, there was little 
chance that Congress would soon appropriate 
funds to pay the architects for their design, despite 
the provision in the 1888 law for their “adequate 
compensation.” The two architects turned first 
to their profession for help. Smithmeyer & Pelz 
had prepared designs in 12 different architectural 
styles, producing over 150 separate drawings, for 
which their client had paid them thus far only 
$1,500. They asked the American Institute of 
Architects (AIA) to “take a proper stand upon 
the just and proper treatment of its members.” 

However, the architects could only lend moral 
support, and in January of 1889, Smithmeyer & 
Pelz filed suit in the U.S. Court of Claims. They 
asked for $210,000 or 3 percent of the total cost 
of the building they designed, which they now 
estimated to be $7,000,000. The standard fee, 
approved by the AIA and normally paid by the 
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Prolonged Congressional controversy over the design and construction of the Library inevitably had its effect on 
the partnership of Smithmeyer and Pelz, straining their relations to the breaking point. But in pressing claims 
against the Government for payment, they worked together. Name card and photograph (LC-—USZ62-46800) 


from the Paul J. Pelz papers, Manuscript Division. 


U.S. Government, was 21 percent, but the part- 
ners claimed the additional sum as compensa- 
tion for the detrimental effect their lengthy 
involvement with the Library had had on po- 
tential business from other clients. Maintaining 
that they had devoted themselves “almost exclu- 
sively” between 1873 and 1886 to the Library 
project, Smithmeyer & Pelz omitted any mention 
of the Healy building or Allegheny Public Li- 
brary commissions in their lawsuit.*? 

The Court of Claims decision on June 9, 1890, 
was not clear cut. While recognizing the validity 
of their claim, the court awarded Smithmeyer 
& Pelz only $48,000, ruling that when the two 
architects accepted their annual salaries in 1886, 
they waived their legitimate claim to a fee based 
on a percentage of the cost of the total structure. 
The $48,000 was compensation for six years’ work 
on the design between October 1874, when “full- 
time” work began, and January 1881, when 
their plan was accepted by the Joint Select Com- 


mittee. No remuneration was allowed for work 
between 1881 and 1886 because Smithmeyer had 
received payment during that period for his serv- 
ices and expenses as a consulting architect.** 
The claimants were unhappy with the decision 
but did nothing until Pelz’ dismissal in 1892 
prompted them to appeal the ruling. 

In the autumn of 1892, lawyers for Smith- 
meyer & Pelz presented their appeal before the 
U.S. Supreme Court. The architects claimed that 
there was no relationship whatsoever between 
the payment due them for their design and the 
salaries they received for their services after con- 
struction started in 1886. They asserted, further- 
more, that the Court of Claims, by insisting that 
the two were connected, had used a “legal tech- 
nicality” to penalize them unfairly. They insisted 
on the full payment, in accordance with stand- 
ards accepted by the architectural profession and 
the U.S. Government alike. But their effort was 
in vain, for on January 23, 1893, the Supreme 





Court upheld the decision of the Court of Claims. 
Despite their two defeats, the former partners did 
not give up. Full compensation for the Library 
of Congress design was a financial necessity, and 
in 1893 they filed the first in a long series of an- 
nual petitions to Congress asking to have their 
case reopened in the Court of Claims. 

Furthermore, as the Library building neared 
completion, the adulation of the press and the 
American public brought forth professional 
jealousies, and there were many battles to be 
fought over who received credit for what. For 
example, in a letter to the editor of the Washing- 
ton Times dated January 13, 1895, Pelz asserted 
that “in every sense I am the architect of the new 
building of the Library of Congress.” What 
Smithmeyer thought of this claim is not known, 
but relations between the two former partners 
naturally had been strained for years and only 
the need for a “united front” in their claim 
against the Government kept the two together. 
Pelz was also directing his statement against 
boasts allegedly made by Bernard Green and 
Edward P. Casey that they were the persons most 
responsible for the success of the structure. In his 
letter Pelz condemned the efforts of both men. He 
felt that the deviations from his original design 
for the interior by Green and Casey, whom Pelz 
invariably referred to as “General Casey’s young 
son,” were catastrophic; they had “marred” the 
building beyond redemption. 

When the names of Smithmeyer and Pelz were 
completely omitted from an article in Harper's 
Weekly of December 28, 1895, and Edward P. 
Casey named as the sole architect, the former 
partners demanded and received a printed cor- 
rection. Not satisfied, they claimed the “error” 
was a deliberate attempt by Casey to discredit 
them and lodged a formal complaint with the 
American Institute of Architects. On February 7, 
1896, the Washington AIA chapter, of which 
Smithmeyer was a past president, passed a resolu 
tion stating that “no one can, with propriety or 
honesty, be entitled to the credit as architect of 
this building except John L. Smithmeyer and 
Paul J. Pelz.” The New York Tribune also sup- 
ported them, observing that “a systematic at- 
tempt seems to have been made and to be still 
in progress to deprive Messrs. Smithmeyer and 
Pelz of the credit that is due to them.” Moreover, 
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it disclosed another effort in that direction: * 

It is said that Gen. Casey is trying to induce the 
joint committee on the library to authorize the placing 
of his son’s name upon the bronze plate which is to 
commemorate the erection of the building as one of 
the architects of the building. . . . A more astound- 
ing request was never preferred by anyone. 


The rumor was correct, however, and a tablet 
was placed in the main hall of the nearly com- 
pleted Library. On it were enshrined the names 
of five persons in the following order: Gen. 
Thomas L. Casey, Bernard R. Green, and archi- 
tects John L. Smithmeyer, Paul J. Pelz, and 
Edward P. Casey. Smithmeyer and Pelz protested 
vehemently, not only against Casey’s designation 
as architect, but also because the names of two 
engineers were placed above theirs. Their com- 
plaint took the form of a sharply worded petition 
presented to the Senate by their supporter, Sena- 
tor Joseph Blackburn, of Kentucky, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1897. 

Even Senator Voorhees, whose Joint Select 
Committee was to consider the charges made by 
the architects, was drawn into the fray when 


his son wrote a long article in the Washington 
Times which repeated Smithmeyer and Pelz’ ac- 
cusations against Green. The Senator “waxed 


wroth” at Green until the superintendent 
“cooled” him by explaining how the younger 
Voorhees was wrong in his assumptions.** 

Green, on his part, resented the assertion by 
Smithmeyer and Pelz that his friend Casey was 
nothing more than a “sort of manager of decora- 
tion” who had been given “prominence and un- 
earned distinction” by association with their work 
“on a footing of equality.” Edward P. Casey an- 
swered this charge himself. He claimed that the 
interior architecture of the building was of far 
greater importance than that of the exterior and, 
further, that Smithmeyer and Pelz were respon- 
sible only for the “bare walls and penetrations” 
of that exterior. Casey asserted, moreover, that 
his father and Green had made several changes 
in the exterior—raising the dome and changing 
its shape from octagonal to round—which were 
just enough to transform a “poor design into 
a good one.” 

While both sides exaggerated, Smithmeyer and 
Pelz’ demand for exclusive recognition as ar- 
chitects of the building was particularly unreason- 

















An 1888 adaptation by Smithmeyer @ Pelz of the 1873 design. Further modifications—including raising the 
dome—were to be made by General Casey and Bernard Green. LC-USZ62-46799 


able and hurt their chances of receiving addi- 
tional compensation from Congress. However 
understandable, the zeal with which they at- 


tacked not only E. P. Casey but also General 
Casey and Bernard Green was ill advised. The 
relatively recent death (March 25, 1896) of Gen- 
eral Casey made their onslaught especially offen- 
sive to the general’s many admirers. Moreover, 
Green—who labeled the charges “villainous 
slander”—had friends not only in Congress but 
also in the library profession. The new, steel book- 
shelving installed in the Library, designed by 
Green and manufactured according to his spec- 
ifications by the Snead & Co. Iron Works of 
Louisville, Ky., was widely admired by librarians. 

Perhaps the most ominous development for 
Smithmeyer and Pelz, however, was the action 
of the American Institute of Architects. For 
the first time the association tempered its support 
of the pair. The February 7, 1896, protest of its 
Washington chapter was referred to a special 
AIA committee, which reported that E. P. Casey’s 
work on the Library’s interior was an important 
reason for the building’s obvious success and that 
it would be “not only highly fitting, but merely 
just, that his name should appear on the tablet 
which bears the names of the architects of the 
building.” ** 


When the Joint Select Committee on Addi- 
tional Accommodations for the Library con- 
sidered Smithmeyer and Pelz’ January 25, 1897, 
petition, it agreed with the AIA: the quality of 
E. P. Casey’s work “would seem to justify his 
employment by his father and is likely to be ap- 
proved by his countrymen.” There was no reason 
why he should not share the designation of archi- 
tect on the tablet with Smithmeyer and Pelz. In 
addition to testimony from Casey and the AIA, 
the committee solicited a lengthy statement from 
Bernard Green, whom Smithmeyer and Pelz had 
accused of “arrogance and audacity” and of not 
being able to “distinguish between the architec- 
tural designs and the designs for the embellish- 
ment of the interior, the laying out of the grounds, 
the approaches, the work of the plumber, etc.” 
While not unbiased, Green’s relatively unemo- 
tional comments provide useful information about 
the controversy over credit for the Library 
building. 

In the first place Green stated that Pelz had 
been dismissed in 1892 because his designs for the 


In the battle for recognition this Smithmeyer and Pelz 
“protest” was to no avail. Nor was Pelz’ effort to block 
E. P. Casey’s application for membership in the AIA. 
From the Paul J. Pelz papers. 
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PROTEST AGAINST PLACING NAME OF GENERAL OASEY’S 
SON ON TABLET OF LIBRARY BUILDING. 


JANUARY 25, 1897.—Referred to the Select Committee on Additional Accommodations 
for the Library of Congress and ordered to be printed. 





Mr. BLACKBURN presented the following 


MEMORIAL OF JOHN L. SMITHMBEYSR AND PAUL J. PELZ, ARCHI- 
THECTS OF THE BUILDING FOR THE Y OF CONGRESS, 
PROTESTING AGAINST THE PLACING THE NAME OF GENERAL 
CASEY'S SON AS ONE OF THE ARCHITE. TS OF THE BUILDING 
ON THE COMMEMORATIVE TABLET AND IN SUSORDINATING 
THEIR OWN NAMBS ON IT TO THE ENGINEERS WHO HAVE 
PBRFORMED INFERIOR PARTS. ‘ 
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Various circumstances occurring within the few years in ccnnec- 
tiou with the execation of our Lapa y for the ing for the Library of 
Congress, by the engineers selected by Congress for that have 
ponies to an ever-evlarging pn, veh of saperin- 

nding gentlemen, of ot architectaral ownership of they 
have been interpreting and of the building which now in pro- 
claims to all whatever of succ ss has attended our many. eatd of nees- 
sant effurt to meet all the needs of a national lo to make the 
abrpctess. 2 Saneee re ane, Srest ond wey Siersen to American 

architecture when com with that of the other nations of the world. 

Many hareh d peents have resulted to us tiou 
of this buildin WA Nog frequently the fate of those who serve 
the Repa we were penal | on an expensive litigation Meation Ta an 
effort to secure our ae earn pal he oh A to be be tipped 
b nicalities of the law which banae about the 

in ite own antes bad and to be deprived of the tee Eiorse boric 
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lagiarism were in cant matters, comparatively, 

parting Ration for we have had a oceans assarance that the 
intelligence of the country was so peculiarly cor ated on this 
stractare and the archi epg was so keen Bi nang in 
it that no successful ade could be against us. 
As, however, an untrat requen by repeated a} prlvecisiy Boy in time 
becomes curreut as tral persistent dropa wear away the enduring 
granite, so we begin to mr tes Mgect of the i many insignificant thin 
which are accamulating to 4 injury, and certain stat ts m 
recently in his annual 2 sat by the engineer now superintending the 
building compel us to A agi of the live of condact ed 
by those who have ba of the erection of the bailding, which 
of time goes 00, assumes 8 mach more sinister complerion then thet of 
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interior were “crude and labored and not deemed 
worthy of execution.” While implying that Pelz 
was incapable of coping with the “complicated” 
design problems of the building’s interior, Green, 
somewhat surprisingly, gave Pelz full credit for 


From 1897 to 1904 the Senate Committee on Claims 
recommended that the U.S. Court of Claims reconsider 
the suit by Smithmeyer & Pelz for full payment (3 
per cent of the total cost of the Library building) for 
their design. By this time Smithmeyer was close to 


‘ : ‘ bankruptcy. F the Paul J. Pel . 
the exterior design—at the expense of Smith- ia iti aati nas 


meyer. The engineer endorsed Pelz’ claim, made 
in 1895, that he was, for all practical purposes, 
“the sole author of the original designs for the 
Library building.” Regarding the interior, Green 
gave Pelz credit only for the “fundamental com- 
position” of the stair hall and the main rotunda. 
E. P. Casey designed the interior of the dome 
down to the gallery balustrade, “the upper por- 
tion of the stair hall and entrance vestibule, the 
two Congressional reading rooms, the Librarian’s 
office, the four corner pavilions, the two west ex- 
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hibition halls in the second story and all but the 
marble and ironwork in the first-story corridors. 
He also designed all mosaic vaultings and the 
vault decorations and supervised intimately the 
painting and sculptural work of both the interior 
and exterior.” In sum Green felt it was Casey’s 
achievement which “lifted the structure to such 
an eminence that his professional predecessors on 
the building should welcome the greater achieve- 
ment thus incidentally secured, and be content 
that their names as architects precede his by the 
chronological order of the tablet.” *” 

Green conveniently minimized the reliance of 
General Casey on the 1886 Smithmeyer & Pelz 
plan, but otherwise his assignment of credit for 
various portions of the structure appears to be 
accurate. As Casey freely acknowledged, the 1886 
design was followed not only for the building’s 
exterior, but also for most of the floor plans of 
the Library’s three principal stories, including 
those for a main reading room, a main hall, and 
the front entrance. It was this use of their work 
that formed the basis of Smithmeyer & Pelz’ 
claim, although this fact was often obscured by 
their emotional language and wide-ranging ac- 
cusations against others. 

The architects pursued their cause relentlessly 
and slowly gained support. The Washington 
Morning Times of March 10, 1897, cautioned 
that “detractions of the well-earned fame of 
Messrs. Smithmeyer & Pelz cannot rob them.. . 
of the need of praise which is due to them.”’ The 
Senate Committee on Claims was also favorable 
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and recommended, in each session of Congress 
between 1897 and 1904, that the U.S. Court of 
Claims reconsider the case. Lobbyist to the end, 
Smithmeyer mailed copies of the 1904 Senate 
Committee on Claims report to the AIA board 
of directors, to each of the 26 AIA chapters, and 
to 13 different “architectural journals.” * 

At last, on March 3, 1905, the Senate passed 
the recommended resolution, and the case went 
back to the Court of Claims. Late in the year the 
American Architect and Building News chal- 
lenged President Theodore Roosevelt to inter- 
vene: 


If President Roosevelt is really sincere in his declara- 
tion in favor of the “square deal,” he can find ready 
to his hand in Washington a first-rate opportunity to 
prove that his words are more than mere mouthings. 
Rarely did any one stand in greater need of a Square 
deal than John L. Smithmeyer, the rightfulness of 
whose claims for unpaid commission as one of the ar- 
chitects of the Library of Congress is understood by 
the entire profession and has been thrice essentially 
acknowledged by the U.S. Senate and once by the 
House. It is shameful that this already aged gentleman 
should be longer defrauded of his just claim, simply 
because that claim involves the payment of a considera- 
ble sum of money. However considerable it may be to 
the Government, it is even more so to the claimant 
and his sense of injury and the need of a powerful and 
square-dealing friend are but the more poignant. 
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} SENATE. ‘ Report 
No. 1687. 





JOHN L. SMITHMEYER AND PAUL J. PELZ. 





Mancu 26, 1904.—Ordered to be printed. 





_ Mr. Srewast, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the following 
REPORT. 
[To accompany 8: 4144.) , 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referrcd the bill (S. 4144) 
for the relief of ‘Soke L. Smithmeyer and Paul J. Pelz, having con- 
leave to report as follows: 
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Then, on June 26, 1906, it appeared that John L. 
Smithmeyer and Paul J. Pelz had finally achieved 
victory in their 17-year legal struggle, for on that 
day the Court of Claims reversed its earlier deci- 
sion and ruled that the two were indeed entitled 
to the standard architect’s fee for their design of 
the Library. They were awarded 242 percent of 
the structure’s total cost, now computed to be 
$6,400,000 ; when the $48,000 payment and a few 
other miscellaneous payments were subtracted, 
the firm of Smithmeyer & Pelz was still entitled to 
$108,564.63. 

But a Congressional appropriation was neces- 
sary for the payment, and there still was opposi- 
tion to the partners in Congress. Their exclusive 
claim to the title of “architects” and their acri- 
monious attacks on Bernard Green and the 
Caseys kept old wounds unhealed. Nor did Smith- 
meyer and Pelz show any remorse. In 1900 Pelz 
had successfully blocked E. P. Casey’s applica- 
tion for membership in the AIA. He tried to do 
the same in 1907,°* but this time Casey was ad- 
mitted. Many Congressmen had the mistaken im- 
pression that General Casey had designed the 
Library, while others thought it was Bernard 
Green, but most did not care and only knew that 
the name Smithmeyer & Pelz was somehow con- 
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Of the World’s Finest Library Building Recom- 


mends Pe-ra-na for Catarrh, 





CONGKESSIONAL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
QN. L &. GMITHMBYER, architect of t 
H Congressional Library of Washington, D. C. 

first in his professivn in this covntry. This) 

is considered the finest buildicg in the Un 
Sistes. Mr. Smithmeyer spent sixteen years traveling tu 
Burope working on the plans, and Congress appropriated six 
million dollars for thie bufiding. 

In a letter written from Washington and dated July 4, 
1899, to The Peruna Drug Mts Co., ——— O., Mr. Smith- 
meyer says the following tn regard to Peruna, the world 
renowned catarrh cure 
Peruna Drug M’f'g ¢ Co., Columbus, Ohio: 

> Gentlemen—“I endorse the good opinion ex- 
pressed by Senators and Representatives in Congress 
regarding the curative qualities of your compound, 
Those who have used it recommend it as an excellent 
tonic which is particularly “2 as a cure for 
catarrh.” 1. S. SMITHMEYER. 

One of the most wonderful events in the history of ~~ 
cine is the multitude of remarkable endofsemente which Pe- 
runa is receiving as a catarrh cure from men and women of 
national importance. During the past two years a large num- 





ber of people well known from ocean to ocean, have in glowing words of un- 


stinted praise made Peruna the most famous and justly celebrated 

edy in the world. Men high in our nationa! councils, statesmen known the world 
over, distinguished officers in the army and navy, physicians, lawyers, preachers. 

and last but not least, an innumerable company of people in the common walks 


nected with scandal and controversy. 
Smithmeyer’s position was particularly des- 

perate. The loss of his job as architect of the 

Library nearly ended his professional career. The 
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of life, have all joined to place Peruna on the highest pedestal of honor that any| J” 
remedy has ever reached in the history of medicine. 4 
There is 20 way to account for this fact — that the medicine merits the 


men and women who are saying these things would not say them if 
~ true. No one would have the audacity to publish such things »w 


firm of Smithmeyer & Pelz did obtain several 
commissions, such as the Hotel Chamberlain at 
Old Point Comfort, Va., and the Army and Navy 
Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., but Smithmeyer’s 
unsavory personal reputation kept him from get- 
ting any individual jobs. About the only way he 
could make money was to endorse commercial 
products. At this point Smithmeyer was so dis- 
traught that he apparently thought of commit- 
ting suicide inside the building to which he had 
devoted so much effort. Green recorded the 
pathetic tale in his Journal of Operations on 
July 25, 1899: 

Capt. of Watch reports that J. L. Smithmeyer was 
found by watchman in the R. Room gallery sitting 
on settee trying to load a revolver and was arrested 
by the officer and taken to the Capt’s office. There 
the revolver was taken in charge by Capt. and Smith- 
meyer allowed to depart. He returned again this fore- 
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Smithmeyer’s straitened circumstances forced him to 
resort to commercial endorsements. From the Paul J. 
Pelz papers. 


noon for revolver but was refused,—but came again 
this afternoon when he was told by the Captain that 
he would not be allowed in the building hereafter. 


In 1906 Smithmeyer, by then an old man of 74, 
made one last effort to gain the recognition and 
money he felt the Government owed him. At his 
own expense he published History of the Con- 
struction of the Library of Congress, a copiously 
illustrated 75-page booklet in which he once 
again documented the claims of Smithmeyer & 
Pelz. In it he refought the cement controversy of 
1888, explained his dismissal and that of Pelz, 
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John L. Smithmeyer’s final argument for his case was 
his liberally documented and illustrated History of the 
Construction of the Library of Congress, published in 
1906. He died, destitute, in 1908. 


renewed his accusations against William Fred- 
erick Poole, General Casey, Bernard Green, Ed- 
ward P. Casey, and all professional engineers, and 
pleaded for simple justice from his Government. 
Badly in debt and still enduring insults from Con- 
gressmen, John L. Smithmeyer died of cancer in 
Washington’s Providence Hospital on March 12, 
1908. Pelz borrowed $172 from “fellow architects 
and others” to bury him.*° 

Since his dismissal as architect of the Library 
in 1892, Pelz had achieved greater professional 
success than had Smithmeyer. Among the many 
individual commissions he secured was one for the 
completion of the interior of Georgetown Uni- 
versity’s Healy Building, including Gaston Hall, 
the North Pavilion Porch, and the Riggs Me- 
morial Library. He also designed the medical 
building on the same campus and numerous pri- 
vate residences, including those of Senators 
Stanley B. Elkins and J. B. Fornker. 

Pelz renewed his 1895 claim that he was the 
sole architect of the Library on the day after 
Smithmeyer died. Since Pelz actually drew the 
plans, he felt he was entitled to the claim, failing 
to give Smithmeyer credit for promoting the 
firm’s interests and formulating the basic Library 
plan. The former junior partner wanted to claim 
the full $108,564.63 awarded by the Court of 
Claims in 1906. To this end he obtained several 
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affidavits from friends stating that Smithmeyer 
in no way influenced the preparation of the prize- 
winning 1873 design; Pelz alone “created this 
architectural production, without help, assist- 
ance, advice, or criticism from anyone.” * 

Congress still took no action on the pending 
claim, and Pelz continued to solicit support. For 
example, he asked Rudolph Cronau, president 
of the German-American National League, if his 
organization would pass a resolution supporting 
his claim at the league’s forthcoming convention 
in Washington. Cronau agreed, but cautioned 
Pelz: 


In the interest of the cause . . . I would ask you 
to drop entirely the question whether you or Smith- 
meyer had the greatest part in the production of the 
National Library. It would not make any good im- 
pression in the Convention if on this part any dispute 
should arise; anyway, the living one is always right. 


Pelz agreed with Cronau, but only reluctantly, 
for “the late Smithmeyer has made [in Washing- 
ton] a complete financial, technical, artistic, and 
moral failure, and it appears to me and to others 
impossible with his name enjoined, to get even 
one dollar,” since many Congressmen who “took 
part in his downfall” still remembered “his in- 
competency.” In another letter two weeks later, 
Pelz denied that he had overestimated his own 
merit at the expense of the late Mr. Smithmeyer: 
“Were my fortune in proportion to my profes- 
sional reputation, then Messrs. Morgan and 
Carnegie would be my equals.” * 

Pelz’ last effort came on December 13, 1913, 
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40 years after the promising new firm of Smith- 
meyer & Pelz was awarded first prize for its design 
of the new building for the Library of Con- 
gress. On that day, Congressman Bradley, of New 
York, introduced a bill calling for the following 
appropriation: 

“to Paul J. Pelz, $54,282.31, and to the legal repre- 
sentative of the estate of John L. Smithmeyer, deceased, 
$54,282.32, amount due the late firm of Smithmeyer & 
Pelz, architects, for services in designing and building 
the Library of Congress.” 


This was the last such bill introduced. Five years 
later, on March 30, 1918, Paul J. Pelz died. The 
money was never appropriated. 


NOTES 


*U.S. Congress, Joint Select Committee to Provide 
Additional Accommodations for the Library of Con- 
gress, Protest Against Placing Name of General Casey’s 
Son on Tablet of Library Building. (54th Cong., 
2d sess., S.Doc. 88) p. 2. Hereafter cited as Protest. 
U.S. Government documents are the best sources of 
information about the construction and design of the 
Library building. In addition to those cited in this 
article, the following should be consulted: the reports 
of the Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, and the Super- 
intendent of Construction of the Library Building, 
1888-97; the two reports of the U.S. Commission for 
the Construction of the Congressional Library Building, 
1887-88; and the annual reports of the Librarian of 
Congress, 1871-1901. Other valuable sources are the 
negative photostats of the Journal of Operations on the 
Building for the Library of Congress Oct. 4, 1888- 
Aug. 19, 1902, which was kept by Superintendent of 
Construction Bernard R. Green, and the personal pa- 
pers of architect Paul J. Pelz in the Manuscript Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress. In addition to Green’s 
Journal of Operations, the Manuscript Division also 
holds many volumes of construction contracts, bids, 
receipts, and similar documents retained by the super- 
intendent, along with personal scrapbooks he kept dur- 
ing the construction, The Prints and Photographs Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress holds an extensive 
collection of photographs taken during the building’s 
construction and a number of drawings submitted in 
the various design competitions. 

* Henry F. and Elsie R. Withey, Biographical Dic- 
tionary of American Architects, Deceased (Los An- 
geles, 1956), p. 462, 562. A biographical sketch of 
Pelz by Talbert F. Hamlin is in the Dictionary of 


American Biography (New York, 1934), v. 14, p. 411- 
412. 


*The other competitors were: A. E. Melander of 
Boston (2d prize), Schulze & Schoen & Cluss of New 
York (3d prize), and Leon Beaver of Dayton, Ohio, 
F. H. Bicknell of Somerville, Mo., A. J. Bloor of 
New York, F. W. Chandler of Boston, Charles T. 
Davis of Washington, Victor Forsberg and P. J. Laurit- 
zen of Washington, John Fraser of Washington, 
Genurich & Armitage of Philadelphia, Addison Hutton 
of Philadelphia, Frederick Hymer of Washington, 
Kastner & Beach of New York, V. C. Klobassa and 
John B. Bady of Washington, E. G. Lind of Baltimore, 
H. Lvedecke of New York, J. D. McLaughlin of Cin- 
cinnati, John Mitchell of Boston, Rim & Cropsey of 
Boston, Frank Schuman and Paul C. Lantrup of Wash- 
ington, Samuel Sloan of Philadelphia, George H. Smith 
of Philadelphia, R. P. Spiers and Henry Stevens of 
London, Starkweather & West of Washington, and 
A. E. Williams of Cincinnati. This list was taken from 
John L. Smithmeyer’s History of the Construction of 
the Library of Congress (Washington, 1906), p. 6. 
Walter’s statement and the specifications for the 1873 
competition are among the 90 documents in the volume 
Congressional Documents and Papers Relating to the 
Building, October 25, 1873—January 23, 1903. This 
compilation contains many miscellaneous booklets and 
reports, in addition to a great many official reports, 
resolutions, and bills. All items are arranged 
chronologically. 

“Smithmeyer, History of the Construction, p. 8. 

5 Library Journal, 4:54 (Feb. 1879), hereafter cited 
as LJ; American Architect and Building News, 2:41 
(Feb. 10, 1877), hereafter cited as AABN. 

° LJ, 6:126 (Apr. 1881) ; Smithmeyer, History of the 
Construction, p. 22-32. 

* Pelz, letter, AABN, 48:134 (June 29, 1895). 

*John Gilmary Shea, Memorial of the First Cen- 
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History of Georgetown University (Washington, 1891), 
n 273. 
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” Spofford to Dewey, June 18, 1880, Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. 
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in U.S. Court of Claims No. 16432, John L. Smith- 
meyer & Paul J. Pelz v. The United States, Evidence 
for Claimant (Washington, 1889), p. 78-79. Hereafter 
cited as Evidence for Claimant. 

* Chronology of the Healy Building, Georgetown 
University Archives; U.S. Congress, Joint Select Com- 
mittee to Provide Additional Accommodations for the 
Library of Congress, Congressional Library Building 
(47th Cong., Ist sess., H. Rept. 164), p. 22-23. 

*%John L. Smithmeyer, “The National Library 
Building—The Proposed Plan,” LJ, 6:77-81 (Apr. 
1881). 
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liamson’s William Frederick Poole and the Modern 
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® Nation, 32:113 (Feb. 17, 1881). 

* AABN, 15:1 (Jan. 5, 1884). 
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Evidence for Claimant, p. 75-76. 
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TJ, 7:199 (Dec. 1882). 
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H. Rept. 173) p. 3; New York Tribune, Apr. 11, 1886, 
p. 4. 

“Carl Wilhelm, Complete History of the City of 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh, 1890), p. 64. 

* Pelz, letter, AABN, 48:134 (June 29, 1895). 

** Smithmeyer to Holman, Sept. 3, 1888, and Clark to 
Holman, Sept. 12, 1888. Both letters are quoted in 
U.S. Congress, House, Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Contracts for the Construction of the Library 
Building, Congressional Library Building (50th Cong., 
2d sess., H. Rept. 3795) p. 136, 139. Hereafter cited 
as Investigation. Unless otherwise indicated, this ac- 
count of the inquiry is based on information given in 
these hearings. 

* Morrill to Lamar, Aug. 8, 1887, and Lamar to 
Morrill, Aug. 31, 1887. LC Archives, Manuscript 
Division. 

* Investigation, p. 33-37. 
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America always had a tremendously powerful 
imaginative significance for me when I was a 
child. This was to a very great degree due to the 
large number of American children’s books that 
there were in our household. My parents had 
moved from America to England about three 
years before I was born, and my elder brother 
and sister must have brought as many of their 
favorite books with them as they were allowed to, 
which was a good lot. This was in the early 
twenties. So, besides hearing their homesick and 
nostalgic reminiscences of Cape Cod and South 
Yarmouth and Boston Common, I germinated 
all sorts of ideas about America, nourished on 
The Wide Wide World, and Little Women, and 
The Story of a Bad Boy (by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich), Two Little Savages, Uncle Remus, and 
the Katy books, and, of course, Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn. Consequently I had a very romantic, 
idealized notion of America, which I didn’t 
actually set foot in till after I was 30. 

America was a place where people sat rocking 
on the porch (this was a linguistic perplexity, be- 
cause it would be quite impossible to sit rocking 
on an English porch; a porch in England is a 
small external roof above the front door to pre- 
vent the rain blowing over the threshold). It was 
a place where children went coasting in winter 
and picked huckleberries into tin pails in sum- 
mer, attended fish-fries, ate molasses cookies, hot 
biscuits, cornmeal mush, and chowder, drank 
root beer (which sounded delicious) , listened to 
loons and mockingbirds, chewed sassafras sticks, 
wore muffs and high shoes, were bitten by rattle- 
snakes, attacked in trees by lynxes, and slept in 
truckle beds. 

Some of these details were borne out by the 
reminiscences of my elder brother and sister, 
others were not; but they were all highly sustain- 
ing to the imagination. As time went on, my 
elders lost their American accents and turns of 
phrase—I can remember much family discussion 
as to whether one said pavement or sidewalk, 
automobile or car, biscuit or cracker—but we 
still had the books, and by degrees acquired 
more: Queechy, Freckles, and A Girl of the 
Limberlost, Melbourne House, and the Daisy 
books, Daddy-Long-Legs, Betsey, Elsie Dinsmore, 
St. Elmo, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Polly- 
anna, and Anne of Green Gables. I know that 


Anne, geographically, belongs to Canada, but in 
every essential way she fitted into the American 
scene. 

Now there was one interesting factor which, 
looking back, I can see all those old books had 
in common, besides being American. Some of 
them were laid in the city, some in the country; 
some were set in the North, some in the South; 
some dealt with personal relationships or moral 
struggles and others were simple tales of adven- 
ture or domestic sagas; some were great litera- 
ture, others were fairly humdrum bits of work; 
some were about boys, others about girls; but the 
unifying feature connecting them all was that, 
almost without exception, they were stories about 
parentless children—about orphans. The central 
characters in these books had lost at least one 
parent. Often it was the father: maybe he was 
away at the war, as in the case of the March 
family; sometimes he died midway through the 
book, as in Melbourne House or The Story of a 
Bad Boy; sometimes the parents were simply 
elsewhere, as in Two Little Savages; but a very 
large proportion of those children were bona fide 
orphans, doomed either to be brought up by 
tough-minded aunts, like Tom Sawyer or Ellen 
in The Wide Wide World, or to be reared by 
even more thick-skinned and uncomprehending 
strangers who had adopted them from the local 
orphanage. 

Now, doesn’t this seem significant? I suppose 
most of these books were written around the turn 
of the century; some, like Little Women, of 
course, a good deal earlier. One can propound 
various reasons for such a scarcity of parents— 
the recent memory of the Civil War, for instance. 
Or the American pioneer spirit—the idea that 
parents were something you early left behind as 
you hewed your way from log cabin to White 
House. It was not that adults, as such, were un- 
important in these books; there was almost al- 
ways some guide, philosopher, and friend— 
Uncle Jerry Cobb, Caleb Clark, the Bird Woman, 
Dr. Sanford, Mr. Ladd, John Humphreys—who 
appeared midway through the tale to protect 
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and advise the child who was the central charac- 
ter and to reconcile him or her to the harsh and 
arbitrary behavior of the adoptive parents. Over 
and over again in these books one comes across 
the episode where the child, driven to despair by 
some piece of adult injustice, has decided to run 
away, complete with huckleberry pail and bat- 
tered umbrella, but meets the friendly counselor 
somewhere along the way and is persuaded to 
go back and give the uncongenial environment 
just one more try. 

We can probably take it that Melbourne 
House, The Wide Wide World, and A Girl of 
the Limberlost were written in ignorance of the 
Oedipus complex and all its connotations. Freud 
was born in 1856 and published The Interpre- 
tation of Dreams in 1900 but it wasn’t, I’d guess, 
for another 30 years after that, at least, that any 
trickles from the tidal wave of his innovatory 
ideas began to reach the inland lagoons of chil- 
dren’s literature. So one can probably assume that 
all this hacking away of the parental under- 
growth was just a simple, healthy, unconscious 
instinct, a rebellion against the rigid family 
structures of the 19th century and its didactic 
family books such as Sandford and Merton and 
The Fairchild Family. Now, whether these books 
about orphans were written from an unacknowl- 
edged wish to massacre the writers’ own parents 
or a yearning to shunt off their children to the 
nearest orphanage, the resulting benefit to the 
reader is indisputable. 

When my fourth book for children was in 
process of being published, its English editor ob- 
jected that the title I’d given it—Bonnie Green— 
was unexciting, and asked me to think of some- 
thing better. At that time I was working as an 
advertising copywriter for J. Walter Thompson, 
and I asked the very intelligent friend with whom 
] shared an office what she thought of my alter- 
native, The Orphans of Willoughby. “It’s not 
bad,” she said. “At some point, every child longs 
to be an orphan.” 

As soon as she said it I saw that she was right. 
All these late 19th-century books about poor or- 
phans wrestling with unjust guardians and ad- 
verse circumstances exactly meet the needs of 
children, who, from time to time, want endorse- 
ment for their feeling that parents are utterly 
tyrannical and unreasonable. In these books, chil- 


dren’s ambivalent feelings toward their parents 
are neatly polarized: horrible Aunt Fortune, who 
dyes Ellen’s stockings brown and withholds her 
mail, is mother seen in her most baleful aspect; 
kind Alice Humphreys, who reads French with 
Ellen and takes her for walks (but also dies half- 
way through the book) is mother viewed on her 
benevolent and sympathetic side. 

It’s easier for a young child to polarize; not to 
have to think of the same person in two different 
ways, not to have to realize that good people 
have their defects and even the bad can have 
some likable qualities. And, another important 
point which ties up with what I want to talk 
about presently, it is one of children’s most basic 
pretend-games to imagine a situation in which 
their parents have vanished; it’s a kind of pri- 
mary imaginative exercise. 

Of course, in the end, psychology caught up 
with even children’s literature. About the time 
I was six or seven, spanking began to be frowned 
on, parents were reluctantly becoming more per- 
missive, it was the fashion to say, “Mother is not 
angry, just terribly, terribly hurt,” and so it be- 
came acknowledged that, in children’s fiction 
also, even if parents were not always a hundred 
percent sympathetic, fun-loving, jolly good sorts, 
at least they ought to be represented that way. 
The era of warmhearted, down-to-earth, out- 
going, sensible family novels was on its way in. 
Nasty tyrannical parental figures were on their 
way out. For about 30 years—starting, I suppose, 
with the Arthur Ransome books?—fictional 
families remained at an alltime high of sunny 
reasonableness. Whether the child readers en- 
joyed this as much as they were assumed to, I 
doubt. Anyway it was partly in reaction against 
all this sweetness that I evolved my own pseudo- 
19th century, harking back to the good old days 
of wicked adults and put-upon children. 

But forward evolution was going on at the 
same time. By the time I had grown up, fic- 
tional families were beginning once more to face 
real problems: from illness to poverty, from 
poverty to crime, the trend went on. The teen- 
age situation novel was arriving. Parents got 
divorced, girls became pregnant, boys took drugs; 
it was all very true to life. 

So, in a way, we are now back where we were 
at the end of the 19th century: the family is 
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very much to the fore again. Or, rather, it is in 
the doghouse. In the literature of psychology 
and in adult fiction, one is constantly reminded 
of Thurber’s aphorism about women: Woman’s 
place is in the wrong. Only now it is the family. 
R. D. Laing and A. Esterson, in Sanity, Madness, 
and the Family, have demonstrated how a family 
environment can produce schizophrenics. David 
G. Cooper advanced this theme even further in 
The Death of the Family, advocating the re- 
moval of the family and the family-structured 
society. Earlier, Wilhelm Reich said the same 
thing. Bernice Rubens, in her prize-winning novel 
The Elected Member, depicted the frightful way 
in which the family unloads all its neuroses and 
hangups onto one victim. The family itself has 
become the scapegoat. And partly, I am sure, in 
reaction to all this concentration on family— 
pro-family, anti-family, family served up how- 
ever you like it, medium, rare, or with french 
fries—fantasy is flourishing as never before 
(though for this too there was literary parallel, in 
a lesser degree, at the end of the 19th century). 


I must say I don’t find this swing to fantasy 
at all surprising. After all, among all the earnest 
pursuit of reality, this torrent of books about 
dropouts and teenage mothers, I often wonder 
how much attention is paid to the literary prefer- 
ences of the dropouts themselves, if anyone asks 
teenage mothers whether they want to read books 
about other teenage mothers. Or whether, as the 
state of the market might indicate, they don’t 
prefer a bit of a letup from their own circum- 
stances and wish to read about Hobbits. 

There does certainly seem to be a profound 
cleavage between pure fantasy on one side and 
pure realism on the other. Please understand that 
I don’t wish to take sides, one way or the other. 
My books, I consider, come in the middle. They 
are about orphans, following the American 
tradition. 

Last summer I attended the third conference 
on children’s literature in education, at Exeter, 
England. After one of the main speeches, the 
whole conference became involved in a brisk 
debate as to whether realism or unrealism was 
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best in children’s fiction; it didn’t seem to occur 
to any of the people who leapt up and 
argued vigorously on one side or the other that 
children like different books at different times. 
That some children like one kind of book and 
others like another. That the same child can 
read seven different books on seven consecutive 
days. Nobody but a fanatic sticks to the same 
diet, day in, day out, every day of his life. And 
children, bless them, are anything but fanatics. 
They are empirical; they change; even if they 
don’t feel like trying something new just now, 
they may well try it next month. 

But, people say, even if you offer some alter- 
native diet to books about the family, whether in 
its good or bad aspect, why should the alternative 
be fantasy? What has fantasy got to offer? 
Shouldn’t children be learning useful facts as they 
read, can’t they have historical novels or stories 
set in far-off lands, or at least proper Greek myths 
or Indian legends, so that while they read they 
are also stocking up on their cultural heritage? 

People quite often say all this to me. “You 
write fantasy,” they say, sometimes fairly ac- 
cusingly. “Do you think it is right to stuff chil- 
dren’s heads with all this moonshine?” Or words 
to that effect. In fact, as I’ve suggested, I 
wouldn’t entirely agree that what I write is 
fantasy; Ill come back to that presently. But 
I quite often find myself putting the case for 
fantasy in this kind of argument, so I'll put it 
now. 

Straightaway, one comes up against the prob- 
lem of definition. I daresay everybody has their 
own rough definition of fantasy, but though 
these overlap to some degree, one soon discovers 
in conversation that they are by no means iden- 
tical. Arthur C. Clarke, grand master of science 
fiction, said in a radio interview recently: “You 
may not be able to define fantasy, but you know 
it when you see it.” I am not sure that even 
that is true. 

I found about four different meanings of the 
simple word itself. First, the general conception 
of something odd, exaggerated, eccentric, vary- 
ing from the normal. Then, Shakespeare’s use: 
dandified, fond of finery. In musical or poetic 
terms a fantasy is a work that follows no formal 
pattern. In fiction, one tends to think of it as a 
paperback—maybe with a monster on the cover 


and beams of prismatic light flowing about, 
science fiction with an added element of the 
supernatural. 

In psychology the definition of fantasy is more 
exact, and to underline this difference in status, 
the word is often spelled with a ph instead of 
an f. Here it is held to mean imagination, day- 
dreaming, as opposed to adaptive thought; that 
is, thought processes not hinging onto, or in- 
tended to produce results in, reality. But, as well 
as this, fantasy is the imaginative activity under- 
lying all conscious thought—the underground 
mental processes which support and enliven and 
nourish the more overt and connective processes. 

Having laid out these rough and ready defini- 
tions, I will now give an equally rough and ready 
and very subjective account of my own relations 
with fantasy, overlapping from the psychological 
category to the fictional, with some excursions 
into theory about fantasy’s general function in the 
lives of children. 

When does fantasy begin? Very early indeed. 
According to leading authorities on child psy- 


chology, the newborn baby receives messages from 


the outside world; right away, it starts to accom- 
pany these stimuli with its own mental images 
of what is happening to it, and from an amaz- 
ingly early age it can make rational deductions. 
It has been proved, for instance, that a five- 
week-old baby can learn to switch on a light by 
moving its head, in a quite complicated way, 
maybe two turns to the right and one to the 
left. So then, extrapolating from what has already 
happened to it, the baby is able to create images, 
not of what is happening now, but of what will 
presently happen again. The baby’s next step is 
to imagine what could or might happen, on more 
accumulations of evidence. His mother might 
vanish entirely and never reappear. Or she might 
stay with him always and never again go off to 
answer the door. Babies have this preoccupation 
with appearances and disappearances which, of 
course, is later reflected in fairytales. Countless 
stories deal with cloaks or caps of invisibility; 
it’s the old nursery blanket that one’s mother 
used to hide behind, dressed up a bit. 

Then the baby’s imagination takes another 
leap, and from things that could happen but are 
not likely, he proceeds to imagine events that 





could not happen, that are right outside the 
bounds of possibility. In his despair and outrage 
at the mother who does not come when he cries, 
he conceives—so psychology tells us—the notion 
of eating her up entirely, of eating up the whole 
exterior world. I find this conception credible be- 
cause it, too, is plainly reflected in some fairytales. 
In “Hansel and Gretel,” for instance, the chil- 
dren are deserted by their parents, so they eat the 
gingerbread cottage and finally bake the witch 
(mother again, the deserting mother in her most 
evil aspect) in her own oven. Some people con- 
sider “Hansel and Gretel” too frightening for 
small children. Certainly it is a very basic and 
horrid tale, but I don’t think there is the slight- 
est sense in keeping such stories from children, in 
view of the fact that they are quite capable of 
forming these conceptions for themselves; it’s 
an example of the horse and the stable door. 
It’s interesting, to diverge for a moment, that 
this notion of eating up the world—of an edible 
world all composed of foodstuffs—doesn’t crop 
up more in myth and folklore. I can think of vari- 
ous nursery rhymes and songs—“If all the trees 
were bread-and-cheese,” “The big rock-candy 
mountain”—there are some poems by the 19th- 
century American Eugene Field in his book Songs 
of Childhood. Jean de Bosschére wrote a book 
called The City Curious in which even the char- 
acters were edible, Erich Kastner used the idea in 
The 35th of May, Roald Dahl did in Charlie and 
the Chocolate Factory, Sendak has in his Night 
Kitchen. But on the whole, the edible-world fan- 
tasy seems a product of the individual imagina- 
tion, rather than genuine myth. And it seems to 
have cropped up more at the turn of the century 
than at any earlier time. I haven’t done much 
research on this; anyone who wants to correct me 
is welcome. But I wonder if imaginations around 
then weren’t starved in some curious way, that 
they had to nourish themselves on images of mar- 
zipan flowerbeds and chocolate trees. Maybe this 
notion of an edible world is too frightening and 
shameful, one we would prefer to forget. 
Anyway, back to the developing baby. Experi- 
mental work done at Harvard, at Johns Hopkins, 
at Edinburgh University, Scotland, and at the 
Tavistock Institute, London, has shown that 
babies have two distinct ways of reacting to ob- 
jects and to people, and that these two modes of 
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development are in competition—either one bit 
of your brain develops, or the other. Which is a 
pretty serious thought. Also that babies can get 
bored, if the experience they receive (finding they 
can switch on a light by turning their head, per- 
haps) is not relevant to their stage of develop- 
ment. This seems to me even more thought pro- 
voking. One of the most important things possible 
for a child is to learn that he can entertain him- 
self by his own mental processes. I simply hate 
to think of babies being bored by being presented 
with the wrong sort of experience, even in the 
interests of science. 

At age one or so, which apparently is about the 
most crucial stage of our mental development, 
equipped with these conceptual powers—the 
power to imagine things as they are, as they will 
be, as they might be, as they might not be, and 
as they could not possibly be—the baby climbs 
out of his cot, explores the world, and acquires a 
lot more external ingredients for internal fantasy. 
His dreams and imaginings, instead of being con- 
cerned simply with food and physical processes 
and love and hate for the people who do things 
to him and for him, become full of dogs, and cars, 
and trees, and toys, and furniture, and super- 
markets. And all this material he manipulates 
with complete omnipotence; partly, of course, 
this is to compensate for the fact that in reality he 
doesn’t have much power over his surroundings. 

Young children’s fantasies come in all gradua- 
tions and variations of depth: total belief, semi- 
belief, pure pretense. When I was six or seven I 
used to have a game about putting the eggcups 
away—if the cupboard door wasn’t closed within 
a couple of minutes of my putting the first one in, 
all the eggcups would turn hostile, would turn 
into wicked little threatening creatures—so it was 
a kind of giggling frantic rush to get them all in 
and the door shut as fast as possible. That was 
really a game, really pretense. But then, later, 
going to bed in our house at Rye that was slightly 
haunted, at age 12 or 13, I had to cross an un- 
lighted double room to get to my bedroom, pass- 
ing a big, book-lined alcove. Again, it was a des- 
perate rush to get to my safe bedroom, but this 
time I wasn’t giggling; I never was certain that 
something wouldn’t come out of that dark alcove. 

Children are capable of tremendous double- 
think; they can know that something is true, and 
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that it is not true, with equal certainty. I suppose 
in a way fantasy is like a kind of homeopathic 
magic; if you know you can switch on terror and 
switch it off again, give yourself just the right 
amount for a delicious tingle, it is like an immu- 
nizing dose against other, larger fears. 

Of course all children’s fantasies aren’t fright- 
ening. Most are wishful. My stick is a horse, this 
brick is a birthday cake, let’s say we’re all going 
to the circus. Sometimes the wish is the first step 
toward action. Chi'dren’s wishes, of course, can 
assume such powerful substance and reality that 
the letdown, if the wish doesn’t come true, may 
be shattering. Remember Hoodoo McFiggin’s 
Christmas, in Stephen Leacock’s Literary Lapses: 
he prayed every night for a pair of skates, a 
puppy, an air gun, a bicycle, a watch, and a 
drum—what he got was a box of collars, a pair 
of pants, a toothbrush, and a Bible. I could never 
bear to read that as a child though I knew it was 
supposed to be funny; it just seemed tragic to me. 


Children’s fantasies, being so strong, so near the 
edge of reality, can easily get out of hand. I had 
to judge a competition recently which required 
a description of an imaginary friend: some of 
these children’s imaginary friends, obviously de- 
scribed from genuine experience, were exasperat- 
ingly superior, punctual, and faultless ; others had 
become real tyrants, selfish, demanding, time- 
wasting, and liable to give false information ; one 
could see that it might not be a long step from 
such overbearing familiars to real demonic 
possession. 

In the course of childhood, naturally, children 
acquire a kind of library, or catacomb, or com- 
post-heap, of outgrown, discarded fantasies, 
which, even though discarded, are not lost, merely 
stowed away somewhere lower down in the less 
accessible regions of mental experience: images 
of heaven or hell, of the North Pole, of what 
school is going to be like, of the hospital where 
Mrs. Jones has gone, of South Carolina or 





Switzerland or the Sargasso Sea. Just as one can, 
long after, call up the imaginary picture of a place 
or person which one had entertained before ac- 
tually going to the place or meeting the person, 
just as one can recall and review this discarded 
preconception, so one can also recall the discarded 
images of childhood. I can still remember my 
visions of what America was like from age four 
on. I can remember my early ideas of heaven and 
Kubla Khan’s pleasure dome with equal distinct- 
ness; I am sure you can all do the same. Not to 
mention the attic of the March family and David 
Copperfield’s aunt’s parlor. 

Some fictional places had such a strong reality 
for me as a child that they became incorporated 
in my dreams. So did fictional characters. When 
I read The Three Musketeers, at the age of eight 
or nine, the figure of Cardinal Richelieu so im- 
pressed me—he was represented as an extremely 
powerful, sinister, almost omnipotent character, if 
you recall—that he figured as the villain in my 
dreams over quite an extended period. He was 
sinister, in those dreams, rather than terrifying, 
presumably because, in the book, though so 
powerful and wily, he was in fact worsted by the 
musketeers. Richelieu was the central character 
in the first wholly fictional dream I can remem- 
ber having. In that dream he was called The 
Lord Abbot, and he interfered in a war between 
three kings, behaving in a very ruthless and 
destructive manner. This was the first dream I 
had in which I was merely a spectator, taking no 
part in the action. It was also the first dream that 
I wrote down, and I still have it. 

Like most children from the age of five on, I 
was continually telling myself stories and acting 
stories and writing stories down. Maybe some chil- 
dren don’t get to the writing-down part, but the 
stories are there just the same; they have a very 
powerful existence. And a story can have as many 
images as any chunk of reality. With my own, as 
with the real and fantasy memories of people and 
places, I can distinguish between my memory of 
a story as I first conceived it and the final form— 
usually very impoverished and abbreviated—in 
which I managed to get it written. In fact, what I 
put down—particularly between the ages of five 
and nine, before I learned to join letters together 
and write reasonably fast—what I put down was 
just a kind of synopsis or shorthand or hiero- 
glyphic, a symbol of what my intention had been. 
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That’s all my work ever is, really. ’'m invariably 
disheartened, at the end of a book, by the amount 
that has had to be left out, at the skimpiness of 
the concrete outcome, compared with the large- 
ness and richness of the original conception. 

This is one reason why I think vocabulary is 
terribly important for children. Those experi- 
menters at Harvard also did research on the 
amount of time that mothers spend actually con- 
versing with their small children, and they dis- 
covered that 10 minutes a day is the average; 
even the best mothers don’t do much longer, A 
preschool experiment on children from deprived 
areas, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
showed that aggression always goes along with 
lack of language. And a pilot study on emotion- 
ally disturbed children in Hampshire, England, 
found that the whole group studied were more 
backward in their reading than they ought to 
have been, judging from their I.Q.’s, that they 
had small vocabularies, and that 40 percent of 
them were bored all the time. 

My next-door neighbor in Petworth, England, 
happens to be a sociology graduate from Berkeley, 
Calif., who did a year’s work with very backward 
children; she told me that when she first met her 
class they didn’t know how to use scissors, except 
just to stab each other. I felt a lot of sympathy 
with them; to have a tool without the knowledge 
of how to use it is just about the most frustrating 
experience in life. 

Conversely, I can remember at, I suppose, 
about the age of three or four, the tremendous 
feeling of astonishment and elation I had in dis- 
covering some of the uses and shades of meaning 
and adaptability of words. For instance, I can 
remember listening to my mother talking to my 
elder brother and sister and realizing that the 
word “few” could be used in opposing ways: if 
you said “quite a few” that meant a lot, whereas 
“only a few” meant not very many. A research 
team in Nottingham, England, discovered that 
families with a very small arsenal of adjectives 
got on with each other significantly worse than 
those with higher descriptive faculties; if you 
can relieve yo:'r tension with some Krushchevian 
turn of phrase it apparently helps to avert blood- 
shec: and they found that families who hadn't 
very many nouns in regular use tended to be 
even more bad tempered. 

This is all pretty rudimentary; what I am 
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getting round to saying is that the faculties of 
imagination can be trained and fed like any other. 
Children are poets, or should be, if they are 
equipped with the means; I don’t mean that they 
should necessarily be set to write little verses 
about the rain and the cat and going to the 
dentist—though that’s okay too—but that they 
should be shown the possibilities and pleasures 
of words, of analogies between things and proc- 
esses, that language and behavior are symbols 
of feeling. And that they should be given the 
right equipment so that they can make use of 
their mental resources. There’s a Welsh saying: 
Three things enrich the poet—myth, poetic 
power, and a store of ancient verse. Exactly the 
same things enrich the child, call them what you 
like. Last month I was driving an eight-year-old 
boy in my car and we happened to pass an old 
farm cart on which was piled a great tangle of 
rusty wire. “It’s like a lyre,” he said. “I expect it 
was dropped there by a hurricane, and someone’s 
hunting for it on the other side of the world.” 
Three leaps of thought in quick succession; he 
couldn’t have done that without the equipment. 

By the age of four—I think Johns Hopkins 
found this one out—we have already acquired 
50 percent of our final intelligence; by the age 
of eight we have 80 percent of it; if we haven't 
made good use of our minds by then we have 
wasted a lot of time. In fact some will be 
irretrievably lost. 

I’m sure that wherever there is real trouble in 
the world, the basic cause of it is lack of imagina- 
tion, simply failure to project, treating other 
people as if they were things. In a way, that’s 
even more disastrous than greed. Science and 
imagination are getting farther and farther apart; 
it seems to be the duty of people who worry about 
this to try to start a reverse trend going. I feel 
that, if the imaginations of young children are 
nourished and given full scope right from the 
start, then, at least, if they later become scien- 
tists, they will have more chance of remembering 
from time to time that they are humans too (and 
also they'll very likely be better scientists) . 

Children who have access to the language of 
the imagination, who are able to conduct a dia- 
logue between the inner, imaginative self and 
the outer world—I’m sure such children are more 
adjustable, more resourceful, likelier to see all the 
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possibilities of a situation. I read somewhere 
that bilingual children tend to have a higher 
intelligence than those who speak only one 
language. I’m not sure that’s proved; I’ve 
heard the converse stated, too, but I prefer to 
believe it because it endorses my point. 

At the Exeter conference on children’s litera- 
ture which I referred to earlier, I spent four 
days in the commission on mythology, discuss- 
ing, with about 30 other people, the uses of 
myth in education—whether myth was a good or 
a bad thing, what kinds of myths should be told 
to children, if at all, whether children should 
hear their own indigenous myths first, rather than 
those from other parts of the world, whether 
frightening myths ought to be left out, what myth 
does for us anyway, and, most basic of all, what 
myth is. 

To the best of my recollection, not one of those 
questions really got answered, though we were all 
talking our heads off all the time. Certainly we 
couldn’t come to any consensus of opinion as to 
what myth is. A collective dream? Universal 
logic? Sacred mysteries? But it was agreed that 
myth overlaps fantasy, and in some way is needed 
by everyone—not simply as moral exhortation 
or parable, any more than the purpose of religion 
is simply to make people behave better, but be- 
cause myth is the basic material of a rich inner 
life, and because a rich inner life does seem to be 
essential for human equilibrium. 

A myth is like one of those tremendous old 
maps, with dragons and monsters and blowing 
winds, a map in which, by choice and elimination, 
by trial and error, one can perhaps discover one’s 
own whereabouts, one’s own identity, and get 
some notion of the boundaries between reality 
and imagination. And also perceive that these 
boundaries—between what we call sanity and 
what we call madness—are more flexible than 
we have been in the habit of believing. 

I sometimes imagine a human being—I’m 
afraid I have a terribly concrete mind, I simply 
love analogies—as a kind of mixed freight and 
passenger train, traveling along at night. The 
driver is there in front: the conscious, the ego. 
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Behind him are all those trucks and cars, contain- 
ing goodness knows what, all going heaven knows 
where. The driver can make his way back along 
the train if he wants to and have a look through 
various doors to see what is there, who is there, 
if he can see anything in the dark; some drivers 
choose to, others prefer just to keep driving. But, 
of course, the driver is not in control of the 
train or its motive power; all he can do is pull 
a few levers and hope there’s nothing on the 
track ahead. 

Reading, like direct experience, provides a 
child’s mind with freight, with ingredients for 
creating his own fantasies, as I’ve indicated with 
my dreams about Cardinal Richelieu. And, per- 
haps most important of all, reading provides a 
child with a world absolutely of his own, unshared 
by anybody, unless he chooses to share. Almost 
any reading is nutritious in some way. Almost 
any reading will provide something. But I do 
have reservations about one area of literature 
which I shall now discuss 

When I was a child I read all the time. As 
well as all those splendid books about orphans, 
which I loved so much, I read myths and fairy- 
tales and historical fiction and ghost stories and 
19th-century novels and poetry. Some things I 
liked better than others, some I didn’t like much 
at all, but I would rather read anything than 
nothing; and it didn’t occur to me not to read 
something just because I didn’t like it; in a 
curious way, because the books were there, I felt 
it was my duty to read them, not just once, but 
over and over. 

And of all the books we had, looking back now 
and classifying, I can’t say that any particular 


kind of reading was my favorite. Fantasy came at 
both ends of the spectrum. One fantasy story was 
just about my best-loved bit of reading for years: 
that was Walter de la Mare’s The Three Mulla- 
Mulgars. And I still think it’s a beautiful, poetic, 
imaginative book. And the book, or books, that 
I liked least of all were also fantasy, those by 
Lewis Carroll—Alice in Wonderland, Through 
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the Looking-Glass, Sylvie and Bruno, and Phan- 
tasmagoria. I can’t remember when I met them 
first; I must have had them read to me at a pre- 
reading age. I certainly have a mental image of 
the room with the looking-glass, where Alice 
talks to the chess pieces, as the sitting room in the 
house where I was born. 

I had a really deep dislike of those Lewis Car- 
roll books, which I'll try to analyze. It wasn’t so 
much because of the sharpness and unkindness 
of the characters, the way they were constantly 
snubbing one another, though that was very dis- 
agreeable ; but what made me profoundly uneasy 
about the books was the texture of chaos, the 
dream-feeling that at any moment some random 
occurrence might upset the action; that, as in a 
nightmare, innumerable obstacles were going to 
prevent Alice from ever achieving her objective ; 
that, as in a nightmare, she might even forget 
what her objective had been. The Alice books for 
me had the depressing effect of listening to a 
recital of somebody’s long, boring dream (as a 
matter of fact, now I very much enjoy listening 


to people’s dreams, because of the insights that 
they give, but then, of course, I had no such 


notion and they seemed like chartless wilder- 
nesses ) . 


Recently I came across Carroll's introduction 
to Sylvie and Bruno again and I’m going to quote 
a bit of it, first because it’s a very interesting il- 
lustration of the creative process and secondly 
because it seems to me an absolute blueprint of 
how not to construct a children’s book. Carroll 
Says: 

As the years went on, I jotted down, at odd moments, 
all sorts of odd ideas, and fragments of dialogue, that 
occurred to me—who knows how?—with a transitory 
suddenness that left me no choice but either to record 
them then and there, or to abandon them to oblivion. 
Sometimes one could trace to their source these random 
flashes of thought—as being suggested by the book one 
was reading, or struck out from the “flint” of one’s own 
mind by the “steel” of a friend’s chance remark—but 
they had also a way of their own, of occurring, a propos 
of nothing—specimens of that hopelessly illogical phe- 
nomenon, “an effect without a cause.” Such, for ex- 
ample, was the last line of ““The Hunting of the Snark,” 
which came into my head . . . quite suddenly, during 
a solitary walk: and such, again, have been passages 
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which have occurred in dreams, and which I cannot 
trace to any antecedent cause whatever. 


Please note that I am not for a moment 
criticizing Carroll’s habit of making use of his 
various flashes of inspiration—every writer does 
the same; every writer has unprompted sparks 
of thought, sudden eruptions of dialog, meaning- 
ful passages in dreams; every writer makes use 
of them to enrich his work; I do myself all the 
time. But, instead of controlling his fantasies, I 
feel that Carroll let them roll away from him 
at random; it was this sense of undirected force, 
of an engine, as it were, out of gear, which dis- 
tressed me as a child, so that I found his books 
far more upsetting, than, for instance, Bram 
Stoker’s Dracula, in which the elements, though 
evil, were subject to a high degree of organiza- 
tion. Certainly there were vampires, but their 
habits were known and charted—one carried 
garlic, one made the sign of the cross, one buried 
them at the crossroads, and they were done for. 
Whereas in the Carroll books it was not even at 
all clear who was good and who was bad; which 
was another very upsetting factor. 

Carroll goes on in his preface: 


And thus it came to pass that I found myself at last 
in possession of a huge unwieldy mass of litterature— 
if the reader will kindly excuse the spelling—which 
only needed stringing together, upon the thread of a 
consecutive story, to constitute the book I hope to write. 
Only! The task, at first, seemed absolutely hopeless, 
and gave me a far clearer idea, than I ever had be- 
fore, of the meaning of the word “chaos”: and I think 
it must have been ten years, or more, before I had suc- 
ceeded in classifying these odds-and-ends sufficiently 
to see what sort of a story they indicated: for the story 


had to grow out of the incidents, not the incident out 
of the story. 


Exercising any degree of control over the kind 
of books written for or read by children is a 
highly doubtful policy. It has been suggested that 
fantasy could be dangerous because it might 
create for children images more frightening than 
anything they could construct for themselves. 
Actually I think this is even more likely to hap- 
pen in a context of reality. But, in any case, what 
terrifies one child may seem merely comic to 
another, or may be completely ignored ; one can’t 
legislate for fear. But if one is to exercise any kind 
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of censorship whatever over children’s reading 
matter, it seems to me that this kind of uncon- 
trolled, almost sick, fantasy is a better candidate 
for the axe than, for instance, comics, the usual 
target for parental or educational disapproval. 
Comics may be vulgar, silly, violent, but they are 
not mad; it is the incipient madness of Carroll 


that I feel is risky. I think that, in writing for 
children, the real sin against the Holy Ghost is to 
depress them; anything else is more forgivable. 
They may ignore—or assimilate—hate, anger, 
fear, stupidity, vulgarity, but despair is just too 
damaging. One feels that Carroll’s plunge into 
unreason was an attempted escape from despair, 





and I’m sure that was what distressed me as a 
child. 

And furthermore, his whole preface affronts 
me. You should not make a children’s book out 
of “odds-and-ends.” It seems to be the Victorian 
idea that leftovers from the adults’ lunch are suit- 
able to be sent up to the nursery for the children’s 
meal. You certainly should not spend years in 
a desultory attempt at classification, pushing 
random elements about, to see if they can be 
forced into some kind of story. A children’s book 
should be written with a high degree of care and 
intent, remembering how few books children 
have time to read in the course of childhood and 
that the impact of each one is probably equivalent 
to a dozen, or 20, encountered at a later age. 

These were very personal reactions to Carroll ; 
other people may be quite differently affected by 
those books. But often, discussing fantasy with 
friends and colleagues and children, I’ve en- 
countered fairly similar reactions and the feeling 
that fantasy without any touch of reality what- 
ever can be much more demoralizing than stories 
which, though they may have an intrinsically 
more frightening content, are laid in reality. I’m 
distinguishing between simple fear and the dis- 
tress caused by chaos; obviously this uneasiness 
at fantasy arises from fear of the chaos inside one- 
self ; if one were truly well adjusted, one could be 
perfectly calm about Alice’s inability to get into 
the garden, about the inconsequential suddenness 
with which characters in Sylvie and Bruno ap- 
pear and disappear, but how many of us are 
truly well adjusted? And children, it may be 
said, are not adjusted at all; they are still trying 
to find a world to fit them. 

Children, I think, are not opposed to an 
orderly existence; in fact, left to organize them- 
selves, they inve.:t far more severe regulations 
than any adult would ever dare impose on them, 
and I think they like a degree of orderliness in 
their reading matter, too. Remember how struc- 
tured the traditional fairytales are. Even nursery 
rhymes, though they often start off with a wild 
leap outside logic, nearly always end up by work- 
ing their way back into sense again. 

At this point, of course, having waded into 
Carroll’s writing technique so unmercifully, I lay 
myself open to perfectly reasonable inquiries as 
to how I write my own books. And to that I can 
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at least answer truthfully that I write them with 
very great care. I think about them for a year or 
two beforehand, until I have them fairly firm in 
my mind; I make notes about characters, I do 
research on details, I discard things that don’t 
seem to belong, and I wait, if there seems to be 
a gap, until the necessary thing to fill it emerges 
in my mind. 

I know that my full-length children’s books are 
said to fall into the fantasy category. I’d agree 
that my short stories do. But I would claim that 
my novels are not fantasy proper. There is no 
supernatural element—no dragons, no wizards, 
no time travel, no magic rings, no invisibility, no 
spells, no runes, no monsters, no magic at all. 
Humans do not speak animal language. There 
are exaggerations, to be sure: my dukes have 
gold doorknobs and mix their mustard with 
champagne, people travel by elephant or air bal- 
loon to reach their destination more speedily, a 
character can fall asleep for nine months, there 
are occasionally wolves in Hyde Park, London, 
but nothing actually impossible occurs, no natural 
laws are broken. 

And I do like to collect as many genuine details 
as I can, to interlard with the exaggerations. I 
like my family heirloom to be not just any valu- 
able miniature but a genuine lost Breughel; I 
like the language my farmers speak in The 
Cuckoo Tree, for instance, to be proper Sussex 
dialect (I think children enjoy lively, unusual 
language), and my locations to be real ones, 
my streets to be real streets, so that, up to a 
point, the places I write about can be found on 
the map. I like to do this for several reasons, 


apart from the simple pleasure of getting things 


right. First, a rather improbable story line is more 
credible if it is fenced about with genuine details. 
That is a mundane, technical kind of reason. But 
secondly I think the whole texture of a story 
acquires greater richness and depth if the details 
are accurate and carefully worked out, so long 
as they do not become overly obtrusive. Thirdly, 
though I do not, naturally, expect children to 
go along checking for accuracy as they read, I 
hope that some of these details will nonetheless 
remain in the minds and encourage a habit of 
thinking about such points, of noticing them, 
of asking questions about them. Because that is 
the way to lead a more interesting life ; to acquire 
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such a habit is surely one of the purposes of 
reading. 

Writers are constantly noticing details. I have 
a number of writer-friends and, while they differ 
from each other as much as any bunch of dentists 
or insurance salesmen or engineers or farmers, 
they definitely have one factor in common, which 
is that they are very, very seldom bored. Left 
alone at a bus stop in a straight, empty street, 
a writer—if not absorbed in planning his next 
book——will be guessing about the inhabitants of 
the houses from their exteriors ; he will be invent- 
ing reasons why the public lavatory carries a 
mysterious notice saying “Not to be used after 
dusk”: he will be noticing a broken test tube 
in the gutter and wondering how it got there; 
he will be unabashedly listening to the conversa- 
tion of two men behind a wall; he will be making 
mental notes about the color of the sky, and the 
shape of a dead tree, and the odd juxtaposition 
of two dummies in two adjoining shopwindows 
who seem to be gazing earnestly at one another. 

If children learn to look and notice and think 
about all the things they see, to speculate and ask 
questions, they will be able to spread themselves 
over a wider area of living, become more adapt- 
able, which we have all got to be if we are to sur- 
vive. Thinking about things as they are leads on to 
thinking about things as they might be, wonder- 
ing what is going to happen next, deducing causes 
from effects, and predicting effects from causes. 
This is one great virtue of fantasy: to be able 
to put oneself outside reality and think, “If 
things were not the way they are, what might 
they be like?” 

I read a book on advanced driving technique 
which said that the best drivers are so alert all 
the time that they are on the brink of actual 
fear, because their imaginations are at work every 
minute, predicting the possible hazards that may 
lie round the next curve or shoot out of the next 
side road. I think this is highly applicable to 
living; so was another technique suggested in 
that book, known as commentary-driving: “My 
speed is 40, the road surface is dry, I’m in a 
suburban area, speed-restricted zone, parked 
truck on my left with a pair of legs sticking out 
from under it, dog’s tail visible behind that 
lamp-post, old lady with a basket crossing the 
road diagonally with back to me 15 yards 
ahead... .” 


Illustration by Jan Pienkowski from The Kingdom 
Under the Sea and Other Stories, by Joan Aiken. Text 
© 1971 by Joan Aiken. Illustrations © 1971 by Jan 
Pienkowski. Reprinted by permission of Jonathan Cape 
Limited. 


When one first practices commentary-driving, 
just listing all the things in view seems enough 
of a strain to send one crashing into the next tree, 
but it’s wonderful how one’s ability to notice and 
record speeds up with practice. 

So I like to put all these details in my books; 
although the setting is an invented historical pe- 
riod, I like at least some of the background to be 
correct. I had a letter from a boy in Maryland 
last year which asked: “Do your books have a 
point of view or are they written for the reader’s 
enjoyment?” Emphatically, they are written for 
the reader’s enjoyment. I don’t write them with 
any kind of missionary intent, because I don’t 
think that is the way books ought to be written. 
But I sometimes find, analyzing the plots after- 
wards, that they have more symbolic meaning 
than I’d noticed while I was writing them. For 
instance, that the long, subterranean journey in 
The Whispering Mountain is a kind of parable 
of the hero’s process of self-exploration, of dis- 
covering his own identity. And that the separated 
twins in The Cuckoo Tree represent the kind of 
split, of insensibility, that can occur in a child 
when faced with adult unreason or wickedness. 

On the whole, my books are concerned with 
children tackling the problem of an adult world 
in which things have gone wrong; I suppose this 
is a kind of exposition of a feeling that things in 
the real world have gone badly wrong, and our 
only hope is that our children will be able to put 
them right. I do have a great feeling of the re- 
sponsibility involved in writing for children: that 
to enlarge their capacities is probably the most 
important thing one can do, and that it should 
be done with absolute integrity and concentra- 
tion and care. 

Talking about hope, I would like to tell you a 
dream I had. And, since I’ve been pretty deroga- 
tory about Lewis Carroll’s use of his dreams, I can 
only apologize in advance. If it seems to you a 
great piece of impertinence that I should come to 
this august place and tell you my dream, all I can 
say is that my presence here at all seems just about 
as unlikely as a dream to me. 
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I had the dream just about a year ago. That 
phrase doesn’t describe the experience very well— 
I didn’t have it, it had me. Words won’t convey 
its blazing intensity. I'd had a minor operation 
for deafness and after three days in the hopsital 
I was spending a couple more days convalescing 
in a friend’s house in London, being very lazy 
and relaxed. Just before, I had been working 
on some children’s stories, which were set in an 
imaginary region of London that I’d christened 
Rumbury Town. It was supposed to be a kind of 
Poe-like slum, very wild and strange. 

Well, I dreamed that I was in this region, or 
rather, that I was observing it, watching the story 
take place. It was about an old lady, a teacher, 
who made a very scanty living by giving lessons 
on the harp to a few children in the neighbor- 
hood. It was amazing that she made a living at 
all because if her pupils were no good she told 
them so baldly and dismissed them. Her character 
was an important part of the story: she was a dry, 
tart, austere spinster, completely uncompromis- 
ing; she never made concessions to people’s feel- 
ings. Years before, she had quarreled with the 
only man she ever loved, who was a poet, because 
she wouldn’t praise his poems; she said she knew 
nothing about poetry and therefore wasn’t quali- 
fied to judge. She had never seen him again. All 
this was background to the dream, which I was 
aware of before it began. 

In my dream the old lady—her name was 
January (it was some time after I woke before 
I understood the symbolism of this)—having 
heard from a third party that the man she had 
loved was now critically ill, probably at the point 
of death, started walking through Rumbury 
Town, to try and distract her mind from thoughts 
of his condition. It was at night, And in the mid- 
dle of this dark, wild, deserted region she got 
lost and, wandering through a maze of alleys, 
came upon a kind of Satanic orchestra, composed 
of skeletons, who were rehearsing their music in 
an untenanted courtyard. The leader of the 
group, in fact, was Satan himself, who gave her 
a very sinister welcome and invited her to com- 
ment on his orchestra’s performance. And she, 
uncompromising as usual in spite of the frighten- 
ing appearance of the musicians, said that she 
thought their playing was terrible. Whereupon 


Satan, very angry—both with her and with 
them—turned round and called for Hope. 

This Hope turned out to be a kind of huge 
werecat, or puma, or sabertoothed tiger, who 
sprang at the players and snarled at them and 
terrorized them into playing much more energet- 
ically. Obviously Satan had expected that Hope 
would terrify the old lady too, but in fact, she was 
accustomed to cats and merely scratched him 
under the chin, at which he purred. Not only 
that—she walked off with Hope following her, 
leaving the Satanic orchestra quite baffled. They 
had thought that the old girl was in their power 
for good, but not a bit of it. 

On her way she met one of her pupils, one of 
her undauntable pupils, who, seeing she was lost, 
led her out of the maze of alleyways. She went on, 
always with Hope trotting behind her in the 
dark, to the big, dingy block of apartments where 
this poet lived from whom she had parted so 
many years before. Although he had become 
famous, he had never left the district. 

But when she got to his room, she found that 
he had just been taken away to the hospital in 
an ambulance and it was thought unlikely that 
he would survive the journey. On his dusty desk 
she saw, lying, an unfinished poem with the title 
“Hope,” which began the story of her evening’s 
experiences. 

So, she went down the stairs again, out the door 
into the dark street. And, in the final moment of 
the dream, just before I woke, I was aware of 
the tremendous strength and profundity of her 
hope—and it was my hope too, on her behalf— 
that Hope, the saber-toothed tiger, would still 
be there, sitting on the sidewalk, waiting for her. 

When I woke up, it was wildly frustrating to 
be in somebody else’s house. I asked if I could 
borrow the use of a typewriter, and it turned out 
that the only one my hosts possessed was locked, 
and nobody could find the key, and I felt too 
weak to struggle with writing my dream out in 
longhand, so I had to wait for two endless days, 
carrying it round in my mind like a redhot coal, 
before I could get home and put it down. 

Well, that was my dream about hope. Please 
forgive me for ending with such a personal ex- 
perience, but it seemed to me then, and still does, 
to have a kind of meaning. And I hope that you 
will have this feeling, too. 





More than one million manuscripts and approx- 
imately 1,000 reels of microfilm were accessioned 
by the Manuscript Division during 1971. From 
this vast assemblage, a few collections have been 
selected for description below. All principal ac- 
cessions, including those described in the text 
itself, are recorded in a classified list appended 
to the report. 

The collections described below have little in 
common except their potentiality for significant 
research in American history. There are papers 
of designers: designers of aircraft and photo- 
graphic equipment (Fairchild), designers of 
buildings (Mies van der Rohe), designers of the 
landscape (Olmsted Associates) ; papers of his- 
torians (Feis), journalists (Ackerman, Luce, 
Reid), public officials (Arthur), and private 
organizations (Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters) . Single items compete for attention with 
extensive archives. 

In one respect, however, the material covered 
in this year’s report is consistent. Bequests, gifts 
by estates, and donations of material not created 
by the donor predominate. The deleterious effects 
of the Tax Reform Act of 1969 are still felt, 
not in a reduction of quality in the collections 
described but in the absence of one kind of 
research material formerly donated to the Library 
of Congress and other libraries: self-created ma- 
terial, especially literary material, donated by its 
creator. 





Contributors to this report include John C. Broderick, 
Paul T. Heffron, John McDonough, Oliver H. Orr, 
Paul Sifton, Kate Stewart, and Ronald S. Wilkinson. 
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Presidential Papers 


Addition of a large group of Presidential papers 
is unusual, especially for 19th-century Presidents. 
In 1971, however, more than 2,000 Chester A. 
Arthur papers were added to the existing collec- 
tion. Other additions to Presidential collections 


are individual items, of considerable 


importance. 


some 


Chester A. Arthur Papers 

In describing the Presidency of Chester A. 
Arthur, Andrew D. White, an outspoken admirer, 
asserted in his Autobiography (New York, 1905) 
that the Nation had rarely had a “better or more 


Chester A. Arthur (right) and Robert G. Dun, owner 
of the New York mercantile agency, R. G. Dun and 
Co., picnicking at Alexandria Bay on the St. Lawrence 
River, New York, where the two friends had gone to 
fish for bass in September 1882. From the Prints and 
Photographs Division. 


dignified administration.” Few historians have 
fully shared White’s view, but most have ac- 
knowledged that Arthur presided over the Nation 
in a period of economic, social, and political 
change that merits close scrutiny. Because of the 
scarcity of his papers, however, Arthur’s personal 
role in American history has been difficult for 





scholars to assess. Only one scholarly biography 
has been published, and in monographs and gen- 
eral histories covering his administration, Arthur 
has received scant attention. 

In 1971 the relatively small collection of Arthur 
papers in the Manuscript Division (approxi- 
mately 1,400 items) was augmented by three vol- 
umes of letters, telegrams, and miscellaneous 
papers, dated between May and November 1880, 
that appear to have been part of the correspond- 
ence files of the New York Republican State Com- 
mittee. Arthur was chairman of the committee 
as well as vice-presidential candidate, and his 
prime responsibility in the campaign was to 
carry New York for the Republican Party. Two 
of the volumes are made up chiefly of messages to 
Arthur and other members of the committee; 
the third volume includes over 400 drafts of 
Arthur’s letters and telegrams, apparently in the 
handwriting of his secretary James C. Reed. 
Most of the correspondence concerns the cam- 
paign in New York, where the Republican presi- 
dential ticket of Garfield and Arthur won by a 
small majority. 

Arthur’s letters reflect his manifold activities 
as chairman of the State committee. He asked a 
railroad executive for “favored rates” for “stu- 
dents and others who want to go home to vote,” 
thanked a wealthy party member for contributing 
$5,000 “towards the necessary expenses of the 
Presidential Campaign,” requested translation of 
a campaign document into Hebrew for circulation 
among Jewish constituents, and wrote in confi- 
dence for a list of the “persons now employed 
throughout the State of New York in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Department and the present pay 
of each one.” Much of Arthur’s correspondence 
deals with speaking engagements for such na- 
tional party leaders as Ulysses S. Grant, James G. 
Blaine, Carl Schurz, and Roscoe Conkling, as well 
as many local leaders. 

The management of the campaign in New 
York took precedence over the less urgent need 
to win popular support for Arthur as a vice-presi- 
dential candidate. “The fact is,” he wrote to a 
Republican in Alabama, “that my correspond- 
ence as chairman of the Republican Committee 
of my own state is so large that although I have 
several clerks to answer my letters yet in some 
cases they fail to keep up with the letters written 
to me as candidate for the Vice Presidency.” 
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The victory in New York, along with that in 
Indiana, was crucial to the success of the Repub- 
lican Party in the nationwide election. “There is 
Rejoicing everywhere,” Adam S. Carper of Dallas 
City, Ill., wrote to Arthur. “We have many rea- 
sons to rejoice over the results of the late Elec- 
tion. . . . to yourself in great part is justly due 
the great victory in New York.” Carper an- 
nounced that his wife had recently given birth 
to twin boys, whom he had christened with the 
names of James A. Garfield Carper and Ches- 
ter A. Arthur Carper. The “Babes are very well, 
the Mother is happy & the father is very Proude,” 
Carper added. 

Accompanying the volumes of campaign cor- 
respondence is an album of photographs of 
Arthur’s journey through the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park and northwestern Wyoming in 1883. 
The photographs show streams, meadows, and 
mountains; Indian chiefs with whom Arthur ex- 
changed gifts; and members of the President’s 
party, among whom were Gen. Philip H. Sheri- 
dan and Secretary of War Robert Todd Lincoln. 
Pages of a brief, printed narrative of the journey 
are tipped into the album. 

With the new acquisitions, which were donated 
to the Library by Vincent F. Assaiante of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., the Arthur papers now con- 
sist of more than 3,500 items. 


Notable Individual Items 

The eight presidential items described hereafter 
frequently reflect a continuing interest in foreign 
relations, diplomacy, wartime international rela- 
tions, and the goal of world peace which stretches 
from the American Revolution to the administra- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson. It is particularly in- 
structive to compare the first President’s unsan- 
guine sentiments on the prospects for a peace 
ending the American Revolution in 1782, ex- 
President John Tyler’s objective view of his own 
possible role as an international arbitrator in 
1855, and Wilson’s confident statement announc- 
ing the signing of the armistice ending World War 
I in 1918. The remaining presidential items re- 
flect domestic problems; however, the entire 
group demonstrates the range of concerns which 
confront the holder of the presidential chair. 

In 1971 the Library acquired an unpublished 
letter written by Gen. George Washington on 








Washington’s July 2, 1777, letter to Maj. Gen. William 
Alexander (“Lord Stirling”). Previously unpublished, 
this urgent request for intelligence depicts the agitated 
state of mind in which Washington found himself in 
the summer of 1777. 


July 2, 1777, addressed to Maj. Gen. William 
Alexander (“Lord Stirling”). The letter vividly 
depicts the anxious state of mind in which the 
Commander in Chief found himself in the sum- 
mer of 1777. Essentially a request for intelligence, 
the letter reads: 


My Lord, 

We have received intelligence from the Northward 
that the Enemy are operating against Ticonderoga and 
it’s Dependencies—I have therefore to request of you 
that you will keep your Division together as much as 
possible, except those two Regiments detached as par- 
ties of Observation—and that you will endeavour to 
obtain every intelligence of the motions of the enemy 
on Staten Island and if practicable on Bergen—to 
watch the Ships, observe their course, and whether 
they are aiming at the North River or elsewhere. 


William P. Meeker of Baltimore, Md., gave the 


Library a letter written by Washington on No- 
vember 14, 1782, to his nephew, George Augus- 
tine Washington. The letter reflects the manifold 
uncertainties which followed the armistice signed 
in October 1781 and preceded the signing of the 
Treaty of Paris in 1783. 


We have no certainty of what the British Cabinet 
design.—various are the reports, & all equally vague.— 
My own opinion of the matter is, that the unwilling- 
ness of the King, & his present Prime Minister Lord 
Shelburn to acknowledge the Independency of this 
Country, is such, as to induce them to trust to the 
Chapter of accidents (altho by so doing they hazard 
all) rather than swallow this bitter pill—The Negoci- 
ations are going on—but very limpingly—this winter 
will, no doubt, bring them to a conclusion ; but whether 
they will terminate in a peace or protraction of the 
War, is beyond my Ken.— 

Also acquired in 1971 were two very different 
letters of James Monroe. On March 21, 1813, 
Secretary of State Monroe wrote to an unknown 
correspondent on the subject of the proper treat- 
ment of enemy aliens in a free and democratic 
republic. 


It has been indispensable to seperate our alien enemies 
from our own people, with a view to the public safety. 
The restraint to which they are exposed is mild & 
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lenient, compar’d with that which our citizens ex- 
perience in Canada, or England. Even before the war, 
an American citizen landing at a British port, could 
not pass inte the Interior, without a passport from 
the Superintendant of aliens, and then he was subjected 
to other restraints, not inferior to those now imposed 
on British subjects, while our people feel most sensibly 
the effects of the war. 


On October 5, 1821, President Monroe wrote 
one of a series of letters to Secretary of War 
John C. Calhoun concerning Andrew Jackson’s 
controversial tenure as Governor of Florida in 
the period of transition from the Spanish to 
American rule. The letter refers to the Judge 
Fromentin affair (May 1820), in which Jackson 
exceeded his designated authority by jailing a 
high Spanish official for not producing his papers 
for Jackson’s scrutiny, to the subsequent delight 
of his political enemies. Monroe’s letter is indic- 
ative of the growing coolness between the Presi- 
dent and Jackson, which culminated in the 
acrimoniousness of the presidential campaign of 
1824. 

A letter of one of the lesser-known Presidents, 
John Tyler, proved to be an unusually interesting 
acquisition. On January 6, 1855, ex-President 
Tyler wrote to his son, Robert, concerning the 
possibility that he might be asked to head an 
international arbitration commission. The follow- 
ing excerpts illustrate the former Chief Execu- 
tive’s thoughtful and knowledgeable grasp of 
international affairs. 


As to the propos’d mediation in the affairs of Eu- 
rope, I can only say, that it is one of those measures 
which is very much of a negative character, implying 
good will to the human family and very little else. 
It leaves the gov‘. just as it found it, uncommitted 
to either side in the contest, but desiring only the peace 
of the world. If the proffer was rejected the thing 
would end there, with probably an increase of regard 
for us on the part of each belligerent. If accepted 
a serious and difficult task would devolve on the 
Arbitrator. 


After a wide-ranging discussion of the motiva- 
tions and “secret ambitions” of a number of 
major European powers, Tyler wryly concludes: 


If such a thing as a tender of such mission should be 
made accompanied with such outfit as the occasion 
would demand I might take its acceptance under 
serious advisement, but I anticipate nothing of the 
sort and there is the end of it. 
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The conclusion of ex-President John Tyler’s January 6, 1855, letter to his son, Robert. This unusually interesting 
acquisition indicates the former Chief Executive’s knowledgeable grasp of the intricacies of international arbitration. 





On July 28, 1872, President Ulysses S. Grant 
replied to a letter from Gerrit Smith, philan- 
thropist and reformer, who had written to the HE a 
President in behalf of a group of southern white, Seemann 
men imprisoned for illegal Ku Klux Klan activi- 
ties. Before the Civil War, Smith had been an 


ardent abolitionist and a supporter of John Ay fellow Guns . Aa DP ms 


Brown; however, during the Reconstruction he 


advocated a policy of moderation toward the ano Signe? an Merman. LS a; 


southern whites. Grant promised to have the At- 


torney General look into the situation described Vig wr she Ber ; , 7, ; 


by Smith, stating clearly his own belief in a 


generous but firm policy designed to promote Aacerft ghd I~ tale Z 


freedom for all in the South: 


. if any innocent persons are being punished, or Cun “une 7 Aten % 
any whose punishment is not calculated to spare in- ’ 


nocent persons for the future from the acts of the & : 
K. K.I have no desire to keep them longer in Pampa A Suber, Corde aad 4, 
confinement. : + : 
My oft expressed desire is that all citizens, white tratpnret aed mw aS Enleh-heghmet 
or black, native or foreign born, may be left free, 
in all parts of our common country, to vote, speak & 
act, in obedience to law, without intimidation or ostra- 
cism on account of his views, color or nativity. With 
these privileges secured there is no political offence 
that I would not advocate forgiveness and forgetful- 
ness of, so far as the latter is possible. 


The Library also acquired a typed draft of a 
statement on social and industrial betterment, 
heavily edited in the hand of President Theodore 


Roosevelt. It was probably written during the President Woodrow Wilson’s holograph (pencil) draft 
campaign of 1912, when he was the Progressive of his November 11, 1918, announcement of the armi- 
candidate for another presidential term. In dis- stice ending World War I. 

cussing the use of governmental power to redress 


social and industrial evils, Roosevelt wrote: by material aid in the establishment of just democracy 


Again and again earnest workers for social justice have throughout the world. 
said to me that the most serious obstacles that they s/s Woodrow Wilson 
have encountered during the many years they have 


been trying to save American women and children from Diplomatic, Military, Political, 
destruction in Ameri industry, have b th ts. . . 
oO merican industry, have been the courts and Social History 


The final presidential item is one of singular 
importance. It is the draft pencil copy of Wood- 
row Wilson’s announcement of the signing of the 
armistice ending World War I, November 11, 
1918. The full text reads as follows: 


Reid Family Papers 

Since the mid-1950’s the Manuscript Division 
has held a large collection of the papers of White- 
law Reid, editor and publisher of the New York 
My fellow countrymen, The armistice was signed this Tribune, Republican vice-presidential candidate 
morning. Everything for which America fought has in 1892, and U.S. Ambassador to England from 
been accomplished. It will now be our fortunate duty 1905 to 1912. A register to the Whitelaw Reid 
to assist by example by sober friendly counsel and papers was published in 1958. 
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Within the past three years the Reid papers 
were reorganized, preparatory to undertaking a 
microfilm edition of the papers, and a new reg- 
ister was prepared. The film has now been com- 
pleted in 237 reels and is available for purchase or 
interlibrary loan. 

In 1971 the Library received a substantial ad- 
dition to the collection, now designated the Reid 
family papers. The gift of Whitelaw Reid and 
the Honorable Ogden R. Reid, the papers are 
chiefly those of their remarkable mother, Helen 
Rogers Reid, who donated the Whitelaw Reid 
papers to the Library in the 1950’s. There are also 
some additional papers of their grandfather, the 
original Whitelaw Reid, and of their father, Og- 
den M. Reid, editor of the New York (Herald) 
Tribune, 1913-47. 

The Reid family papers now constitute one of 
the most important groups of family papers in 
the Library of Congress, documenting the activi- 
ties of three generations of leading Americans 
and extending over more than a century. Com- 
parable groups in the Manuscript Division are 
the La Follette family papers, the Breckinridge 
family papers, the Ewing family papers, the 


Roosevelt family papers, and the Taft family 
papers. (The last two groups are made up of 
separate collections of associated papers. ) 

Because of the volume of the addition to the 
Reid family papers, a substantial report on its 
contents must be deferred. 


Carl W. Ackerman Papers 

Several years before his death on October 9, 
1970, at the age of 80, Carl W. Ackerman gave 
the Library of Congress a portion of his personal 
papers. By bequest, the Library has now received 
the corpus of the papers, more than 17,000 items. 
Dean Ackerman also generously provided a fund 
to facilitate organization of the papers and prep- 
aration of a descriptive finding-aid. Work on the 
organization of the papers has been completed, 
and publication of the register is expected in 1973. 

Carl W. Ackerman was a member of the first 
graduating class of the Columbia University 
School of Journalism in 1913. Eighteen years 
later, in 1931, he returned as dean of the school 
of journalism, a position he held for a quarter 
century until his retirement in 1956. Dean Acker- 
man oversaw conversion of the undergraduate 


school to a graduate professional school of inter- 
national renown. To the famous Pulitzer Prizes 
recommended by the school’s advisory board, 
Dean Ackerman added in 1937 the Maria Moors 
Cabot Prizes for journalistic achievements in 
improving understanding among peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere. Throughout his tenure at 
Columbia, Dean Ackerman was active in profes- 
sional and public affairs, lecturing widely in this 
country and abroad. Two related themes most 
occupied his attention: freedom of the press and 
recognition of journalism as a profession. 

Before his return to Columbia as dean of the 
school of journalism, Mr. Ackerman ranged far 
and wide, both geographically and professionally. 
As United Press correspondent within the Central 
Powers from 1915 to 1917, he reported on World 
War I from the perspective of Berlin before U.S. 
involvement. Later, as a correspondent for the 
New York Times, Ackerman traveled 5,000 miles 
across Siberia to investigate the reported execu- 
tion of the Tsar. Ackerman’s dispatches from 
Vladivostok were the first accounts to reach the 
West. In 1921 Ackerman left active journalism 
for a decade. From 1921 through 1927 he was 
president of Carl W. Ackerman, Inc., a firm spe- 
cializing in corporate public relations. During 
1930-31 he served as assistant to the president of 
General Motors Corporation. 

The papers fully document Dean Ackerman’s 
long career. There is extensive correspondence 
with fellow journalists such as Roy Howard, 
Douglas Southall Freeman, and Cyrus Curtis; 
with State Department officers, including Cordell 
Hull, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., James W. 
Gerard, and William R. Castle; and with such 
other national figures as Herbert Hoover, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, George S. Patton, Jr., and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. The correspondence 
with Edward M. House is among the most 
extensive. 

“One ‘needs a long spoon to sup with the 
Devil’ and more than 24 hrs. in a day to keep 
a diary,” Ackerman wrote in his diary (or 
“notes,” as he preferred to call them) on Au- 
gust 5, 1920. One of the fullest diaries is for the 
period 1920-21, when Ackerman was chief of 
the foreign service of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. On young Ackerman’s staff at the time 
was Col. Edward M. House, former adviser to 





President Wilson, then somewhat sensitive at his 
loss of political influence following his break with 
the President. Many diary entries record House’s 
conversations about the Wilson administration. 
“Hfouse] said reason he never accepted cabinet 
position although he was offered ‘platter’ first in 
1912 was he wished to be equal not an employee 
[of] W[ilson].” Both House and Ackerman played 
mediating roles in negotiations leading to the es- 
tablishment of the Irish Republic in 1922. Much 
of the 1920-21 diary pertains to meetings and 
interviews with British and Irish leaders. Acker- 
man summarized his involvement in the Irish 
question and his conclusions in three articles in 
the Atlantic Monthly (April-June 1922). 

An unexpected bonus in the Ackerman papers 
is a series of transcripts of selected correspond- 
ence from the files of the Pulitzer Prize Advisory 
Board, of which Ackerman was long-time secre- 
tary. The correspondence antedates Ackerman’s 
appointment as dean in 1931 and thus documents 
such famous exchanges as that in 1926 between 
Sinclair Lewis and the Pulitzer board. Lewis’ 
novel Arrowsmith was chosen as the prize novel 
of 1925, after Main Street and Babbitt had earlier 
been passed over for what Lewis regarded as 
lesser works. In his reply to notification of the 
novel’s selection, a letter which his biographer, 
Mark Schorer, has called “historic, polished and 
disingenuous,” Lewis wrote that through the 
Pulitzer Prizes and similar awards “every com- 
pulsion is put on writers to become safe, polite, 
obedient, and sterile. In protest, I declined elec- 
tion to the National Institute of Arts and Letters 
some years ago, and now I must decline the 
Pulitzer Prize.’ He concluded by inquiring 
whether any prize is worth the “subservience” 
implicit in recognizing the authority of “vague 
institutions.” Frank D. Fackenthal replied by 
reminding Lewis that his publisher, Harcourt 
Brace, had submitted a formal nomination of 
Arrowsmith. Nevertheless, public announcement 
was made in May 1926 that Lewis had refused 
the prize and returned the $1,000 check associ- 
ated with it. No alternative award was made, and 
Arrowsmith is still identified as the prizewinner 
for the year. Four years later Lewis willingly 
accepted the Nobel Prize, which he had long 
coveted. All the relevant exchanges are in the 
Ackerman papers. 
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Ackerman’s insistence on a free press led him 
to oppose emergency powers for the President in 
the months immediately preceding and following 
U.S. involvement in World War II. Ackerman 
sought specific recognition that any emergency 
powers would not abridge freedom of the press. 
In a speech over CBS radio on May 6, 1941, 
Ackerman asked, “Do we believe that liberty is 
an abstract notion which we can put on a shelf 
for the duration of war, or, are we determined to 
share it equally with all citizens even during a 
tremendous crisis?” In October 1942, after 
American entry into World War II, Ackerman 
delivered one of his most famous and most con- 
troversial speeches, “Freezing the Press (Free- 
dom of Speech but not Freedom to Speak) .” The 
speech was reprinted in Vital Speeches, issued as 
a booklet, and praised and attacked all over the 
country. 

In the midst of consideration of Aid-to-Brit- 
ain, President Roosevelt wrote Dean Ackerman 
a personal letter dated March 5, 1941, enclosing 
an editorial from the New York Evening Post 
critical of Ackerman’s opposition to the bill. The 
President wrote: “Because in these acrimonious 
times a sense of proportion and a sense of humor 
do help one to keep one’s feet on the ground, I 
chuckled when I read the enclosed in the New 
York Evening Post of a couple of days ago. What 
do you say?” Ackerman, predictably finding less 
cause for amusement than the President, quoted 
Joseph Pulitzer (“Our Republic and its press will 
rise or fall together”) , but affirmed his optimism 
“so long as the Captain on the bridge can hear 
the voice of a humble seaman in a distant Con- 
ning Tower.” 

Ackerman was the author of five published 
books, including biography, memoirs, and con- 
temporary history. Manuscripts of these works 
may be found in the papers. However, one of 
the most interesting book manuscripts, “Eisen- 
hower In Wonderland,” is unpublished. It is an 
informal, anecdotal account of the history of 
Columbia University, focusing on the years of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s presidency, but with a 
great deal of information on the presidency of 
Nicholas Murray Butler and his predecessors. In 
addition to the finished manuscript, there are 
several files of notes, drafts, research material, 
and correspondence pertaining to the writing of 
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the book, which Dean Ackerman began follow- 
ing his retirement. 

The Ackerman papers significantly augment 
the Library’s unparalleled collections for the 
study of World War I and its immediate after- 
math (papers of Woodrow Wilson, Robert Lan- 
sing, John J. Pershing, Newton D. Baker, Ray 
Stannard Baker, Charles Evans Hughes, and 
others). They also supplement the Library’s 
holdings in the papers of practicing journalists 
of that era, including Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Ray- 
mond Clapper, and Herbert Corey. In their rel- 
evance to questions of freedom of information 
in wartime they relate to the papers of George 
Creel, chairman of the Committee on Public In- 
formation during World War I, and those of 
Elmer Davis, Archibald MacLeish, and Henry 
Pringle of the Office of War Information and the 
Office of Facts and Figures during World War 
II. They document also many phases of the his- 
tory of Columbia University, supplementing in 
this way the papers of James McKeen Cattell, 
Samuel Guy Inman, John Bassett Moore, and Ir- 
win Edman. In these and many other ways, the 
Ackerman papers form a welcome addition to 
the national collections. 


Henry R. Luce Papers* ’ 


The papers of editors and publishers have 
always been an important source for the writing 
of political and social history. Closely involved as 
such men are in the day’s leading events and 
often conversant with Government policy mak- 
ers, their letters, journals, memoranda, and 
working notes can contribute intimacy to the 
historical narrative. To its many existing collec- 
tions in this field, the Library was privileged last 
year to add the papers of Henry R. Luce, editor 
and publisher of Time, Fortune, and Life maga- 
zines. The Luce papers came as a gift from his 
widow, the Honorable Clare Boothe Luce, whose 
generosity to the Library of Congress is of long 
standing. 

The Henry R. Luce papers now in the Manu- 
script Division mirror Mr. Luce’s wide-ranging 
activities and interests. China is a dominant 
theme in the papers, as the reader might expect. 
Luce’s father, Henry Winter Luce, was a Presby- 
terian minister in Tengchow, China, when the 
son was born on April 3, 1898. His formative 


years were spent in Shantung Province; he was 
14 before his parents sent him to the United 
States to attend the Hotchkiss School in Connect- 
icut. It was there that Henry Luce met his future 
cofounder of Time, Briton Hadden. Both went 
on to Yale, graduating in 1920. Two years of re- 
porting for the Chicago Daily News and the Bal- 
timore News followed. In 1923 they launched 
their own enterprise, Time, the Weekly News 
Magazine. The partnership ceased with Had- 
den’s untimely death in 1927, but Luce went on 
to found Fortune (1930) and Life (1936). The 
success of these ventures is now legendary. Luce 
stepped down from active management duties in 
1964. On February 28, 1967, he died in Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

The amplitude of the Luce papers is broad in 
subject matter but somewhat constricted in 
chronology. In the main, the material comes 
from the years 1940-66. Personal and miscellane- 
ous correspondence, together with subject files, 
make up the greater part of the collection, but 
there are in addition a considerable number of 
files containing drafts and completed manu- 
scripts of speeches and articles. These, it should 
be noted, wil! be helpful in analyzing Luce’s poli- 
tical thought, especially since self-revealing let- 
ters are relatively few. Overall, at present, the 
papers number approximately 22,000 items. 

As already suggested, China is a major subject 
in the Luce papers. The material on this subject 
will be of concern to two classes of researchers: 
first, to students of U.S. policy in the Far East 
since the beginning of World War IT; second, to 
scholars working in the field of Chinese cultural 
history. Files on the latter are the more abun- 
dant. In these the reader can follow the organi- 
zation and internal workings of the Yale-in- 
China program, the China Institute, China 
House, the United China Emergency Fund, the 
United Board for Christian Higher Education 
in Asia, and associated groups. Luce was deeply 
interested in the success of their programs and 
gave unstintingly of his energy and finances to 
such causes. With the Japanese invasions, of 
course, came serious operational problems, but 
these agencies continued to function during the 
war years. The fall of China to the Communists 
in 1949 was a bitter disappointment to the de- 
voted band of Americans whose efforts had so 
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General Eisenhower, in the midst of the 1952 presidential campaign, finds “a minute that, 
through staff oversight, belongs to me,” to send Luce this interesting personal note. From 
the Henry Luce papers; reproduced by permission. 


beneficially influenced U.S.-Chinese cultural re- 
lations. Their concern for the Chinese people 
never abated, however. Of special interest in this 
segment of the collection are reports of Ameri- 
can educators and missionaries on the impact of 
the Communist regime on the attitude of students 
at Yenching University. 

Luce was a personal friend of President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 
For him “the eight Eisenhower years were great 
years for the Republic.” After his election but 
before taking office, Eisenhower sought Luce’s 
counsel on the Far Eastern situation. “As for talk 
about Asia,” he wrote, “I suggest that you come 


over to the Commodore and have lunch with 
me on Tuesday, the eighth.” ? One of the Presi- 
dent’s early actions which encouraged Luce was 
the order countermanding that of his predeces- 
sor to the U.S. 7th Fleet. President Truman had 
instructed the fleet to protect Formosa from the 
Communists and also to prevent the Nationalist 
forces from attacking the mainland. Eisenhower 
removed the latter restriction. 

Again at the time of the Formosa Strait crisis 
in 1955, Luce was in touch with the President. 
On the day that he requested congressional au- 
thorization to employ our armed forces if neces- 
sary to defend Formosa and the Pescadores, 
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Eisenhower confirmed the seriousness of the 
situation: 

The documents that I am today sending to the Con- 
gress establish beyond a doubt the seriousness of the 
view we take toward continued Communist attacks 
and our readiness to meet the issue head-on... . 

The Communists with their continental bases and 
power of concentrating when and where they choose 
have a tremendous advantage over any small island- 
based air force. Moreover, as long as actual fighting 
persists anywhere, there is always the danger that some 
hot bullet will hit a powder keg. 

In the meantime, we are acting in cooperation with 
the Chinese Nationalists; we are not trying to dominate 
them.’ 


The Eisenhower file documents still another 
subject of deep concern to Luce: world peace 
through law. In this movement he was associated 
closely with Arthur Larson, special assistant to 
President Eisenhower and later director of the 
World Rule of Law Center at Duke University. 
Luce tried to persuade the President to establish 
a presidential commission which could provide 
leadership for the movement. Eisenhower was 
sympathetic but resisted the idea that govern- 
ment should become directly involved: 

I gather from the tone of your letter to me of the 
17th that you, Mr. Larson and I are all agreed that 
there should be a great world-wide push to enthrone 
law over force as a means of settling the world’s 
differences. 

When I go beyond this, I am most uncertain of the 
meaning yu intend to convey . . . 

Consequently I had assumed that the effort we are 
now talking about was to be largely a private one, 
carried on through the Bar Associations of several 
countries and with Duke University spearheading a 
drive within the United States. In other words, I had 
not visualized a specific governmental function.‘ 


As it turned out Mr. Larson, while continuing 
at the Duke Center, was appointed special con- 
sultant to the President on this subject, but it 
remained a private function. Eisenhower said 
he intended to facilitate the maximum Govern- 
ment push, “while preserving the basically pri- 
vate character of the activity.” 

Other important letters of Eisenhower to Luce 
deal with the shelter program and the extent to 
which the Federal Government should support 
such a program, the size of the defense budget, 


and tax reform. Altogether there are over 40 let- 
ters from Eisenhower, dating from his presidency 
of Columbia University to 1964. Most are letters 
of substantial content. 

Complementary to the material relating to 
world peace through law is that on the Connally 
and Bricker amendments. Luce worked dili- 
gently with prominent members of the New York 
bar and some of the officers of the American Bar 
Association to defeat the Bricker amendment, 
which proposed to severely restrict the President’s 
power in the conduct of foreign relations. Simi- 
lar efforts to repeal the Connally amendment, a 
provision which in effect made the U.S. its own 
judge as to the jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice, were unsuccessful. Luce’s inter- 
est in the legal order was not confined to questions 
of international law. He was also involved in the 
efforts to improve the administration of justice, 
as correspondence with the Institute of Judicial 
Administration shows. 

Luce was a life-long Republican, and his cor- 
respondence makes it clear that he was a man of 
influence in high party councils. To list his cor- 
respondents is to call the roll of the party’s most 
important members over the last quarter century. 
Dulles, Dewey, Lodge, Clay, Rockefeller, Willkie, 
and Nixon are only suggestive of his circle of 
political associates. He was a friend as well of 
John F. Kennedy, whom he referred to as an 
“instant reader of Time.” There is a poignant 
letter in the collection from Kennedy’s wife, de- 
scribing the seriousness of her husband’s condi- 
tion as he lay in a New York hospital recovering 
from back surgery. Other names appearing 
throughout the papers and testifying to the uni- 
versality of the world of Henry Luce are Norman 
Cousins, Alexander Woollcott, Mortimer Adler, 
Robert Hutchins, Irene Dunne, Mary Pickford, 
and Archibald MacLeish. An unpublished manu- 
script of recollections written in 1966 affords a 
lively and informative account of American po- 
litical history since 1940. 


Herbert Feis Papers* 


In 1971 Dr. Herbert Feis, an eminent his- 
torian and versatile writer born in New York 
City in 1893, deposited the main body of his 
papers in the Library of Congress. (He had 





earlier given the Library some of his corre- 
spondence with Felix Frankfurter.) After his 
death in February 1972, the papers became the 
property of the Library by means of his generous 
bequest. 

Dr. Feis’ academic career at Harvard was inter- 
rupted by several years in the Navy in World 
War I, but he returned to receive his Ph. D. in 
1921. Settlement of Wage Disputes was published 
in 1922. Dr. Feis had progressively responsible 
academic positions at Harvard, the University of 
Kansas, and the University of Cincinnati until 
he became a member of the staff of the Council 
on Foreign Relations in 1930. During the 1920's 
he also served as adviser to various international 
commissions, including the International Labor 
Organization in Geneva, and on the basis of these 
experiences he wrote Europe, the World’s Banker 
(1930). 

From 1931 to 1937 he was economic adviser 
to the State Department, and from 1937 to 1943 
he was its adviser on international economic 
affairs. Alarmed at the shortage of strategic mate- 
rials which would be needed if the United States 
were faced with war, he was instrumental in 
securing cooperation with other nations; the 
interdepartmental cooperation of other Govern- 
ment agencies, which as an economist he had 
strongly supported, resulted in the stockpiling of 
critical war materials. From 1944 through 1946 
he was special consultant to Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War. 

His historical method was to seek any research 
material that was available, whether in private 
hands or in repositories. A letter to Benjamin V. 
Cohen (March 24, 1958) describes his strong 


feelings about access to classified material: 


There are moments when I feel I am the only per- 
son who believes that the people have a right—short 
of some imperative contrary public interest—to know 
of the way in which the leaders of the nations at war 
dealt with those issues which are still troubling the 
world. 


Dr. Feis was a frequent contributor to many 
periodicals and was in demand as a reader for 
publishers considering a manuscript. His work 
was meticulous, and the editors were grateful ; in 
addition he read and commented upon many 
manuscripts written by his friends and col- 
leagues. The demands upon him were many, but 
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he frequently received substantial grants and 
could work at his summer home in Maine, in 
Barbados, or at the Institute for Advanced Study 
in Princeton, where he was often in residence. 

His courteous approach often gained him inter- 
views with those who had dealt with the issues. 
In addition to memoranda about numerous inter- 
views with lesser Government officials, he kept a 
memorandum of a talk with President Truman 
on November 20, 1950. (Dr. Feis was probably 
one of the few Americans who has forgotten an 
appointment with the President! The Novem- 
ber 20 meeting was a second appointment.) The 
conference was about the ordeal of making de- 
cisions—as Dr. Feis explained, he was “trying to 
tell of the ordeal through which Lincoln, Wood- 
row Wilson and FDR had gone through. [sic] and 
other Presidents, he [Mr. Truman] quickly 
added. Jefferson who was almost flung from 
office, and Jackson.” 

Dr. Feis kept a series of memoranda which will 
be of great use to a biographer or to one study- 
ing the times or events he discussed. On April 6, 
1960, he had a two-hour conversation with 
President Eisenhower and recorded his impres- 
sions for submission to the President, as was his 
custom when he interviewed anyone. Included 
is a carbon of the original with Dr. Feis’ pen- 
ciled emendations, suggested to him by Gen. 
A. J. Goodpaster, the President’s aide. These 
memoranda contain revealing statements of Gen- 
eral Ejisenhower’s relations with Winston 
Churchill and Joseph Stalin, as well as his views 
on the postwar control of Germany. 

The years of toil resulted in five outstanding 
books covering the war years and culminated in 
his receiving a Pulitzer Prize in History in 1960. 
The range of his interests is evidenced in the 
titles: 

The Road to Pearl Harbor, 1950 
The China Tangle, 1953 
Churchill-Roosevelt-Stalin, 1957 
Between War and Peace, 1960 
Japan Subdued, 1961 


In his books Dr. Feis always acknowledged the 
help of his wife, the former Ruth Stanley-Brown, 
granddaughter of President James A. Garfield 
and a generous donor to the Library of Con- 
gress. Her diaries in the Feis papers span the years 
from 1924 to 1946 and are a valuable reference 
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This morning I felt depressed. Gradually the 
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In one of the delightful letters in a long series of 
exchanges with Justice Frankfurter, Herbert Feis stated, 
“TI quail” at being called an elder statesman. Justice 
Frankfurter, in his reply on the same page, wrote: “In 
short you, Even you, suffer from the American astig- 
matism which cannot see public service except in public 
office.” From the Herbert Feis papers; reproduced by 
permission. 


source for a study of the times as well as for a 
biographical study. It is clear from the papers 
that her typing and editorial work, in addition 
to her charm, greatly advanced her husband’s 
career. 

Among the many prominent correspondents 
are Presidents Truman and Eisenhower, Cordell 
Hull, James F. Byrnes, William Allen White, 
Robert Nathan, Felix Frankfurter, Henry T. 
Stimson, Dean Acheson, Louis Brandeis, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., and George Kennan. The pres- 
ence of Dr. Feis’ retained carbon copies of out- 
going letters enhances the historical value of the 
correspondence series. 

With the exception of eight boxes of personal 
papers which are entirely restricted, the Feis 
papers are available for use in the Manuscript 
Reading Room. 


Cultural History 


Ludwig Mies van der Rohe Papers 


Mies van der Rohe, one of the most influen- 
tial architects of the 20th century, was born in 
Germany in 1886, the son of a stonemason. He 
gained a feeling for construction materials from 
his father, and served several apprenticeships be- 
fore joining the firm of the noted Peter Behrens, 
who was becoming the leading progressive 
architect of Germany. 

After World War I Mies’ designs for glass and 
steel skyscrapers ranked him among the most 
innovative architects of his time, although until 
the late 1920’s he could interest no patrons in his 
major projects and had to content himself with 
seeing the execution of his designs for domestic 
architecture. Mies’ 1922 concrete office building 
design and 1928 project for the remodeling of 
the Alexanderplatz in Berlin forecast the archi- 
tecture of today’s cities, as did his use of free- 
standing walls joined by panes of glass in his 
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Barcelona Pavilion of 1929. His striking furniture 
designs of the 1920’s, most notably the tubular, 
cantilevered chair of 1926 and the famous 1929 
Barcelona chair, grew from the demands of his 
new architecture—more traditional styles of fur- 
niture did not harmonize well with Mies’ build- 
ings. 

The rise to power of the Nazis led to a decline 
of the modern movement in Germany. Mies be- 
came director of the Bauhaus in 1930, but after 
its closing his fortunes were temporarily reversed. 
In 1937 he came to the United States, and in 
1938 he began 20 years’ tenure as head of the 
architectural department in what is now the IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology. His reputation in 
America was established by the new campus 
which he designed for IIT, and Mies began a 
new American career as designer of apartment 
blocks and offices, which finally put his concepts 
of the 1920’s into physical form. His design for 
the Lake Shore Drive apartments in Chicago 
was widely heralded as the culmination of these 
ideas, but Mies went on to evolve more and more 
striking designs, such as the Seagram Building 
in New York City. Retiring from his academic 
position in 1959, he spent the last decade of his 
life in executing a series of successful commis- 
sions. Mie: died in 1969, having transformed the 
appearance of modern cities with his architec- 
tural designs. 

Only a small percentage of the 14,000 items in 
the Mies van der Rohe papers dates from the 
German years, but this segment is of considerable 
importance, consisting of approximately 600 let- 
ters (1923-37) exchanged between Mies and 
other architectural figures. Prominent among 
these is the Bauhaus group, and there is a long 
correspondence with Walter Gropius, who, like 
Mies, worked in the Behrens firm and emigrated 
to the United States. 

Most of the collection documents Mies’ Ameri- 
can period, chiefly through his personal and pro- 
fessional correspondence (1937-69). The latter 
includes a selection of business correspondence 
from Mies’ office in Chicago, and it is often pos- 
sible to trace the execution of specific designs. 
Mies’ drawings and plans were bequeathed to 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York City, 
and only a scattering of designs and photographs 
is included in his papers at the Library. 
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Frank Lloyd Wright’s letter of October 25, 1947, to Mies van der Rohe. Ludwig Mies van der Rohe papers; Wright 
letter copyright 1972 © The Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation. Reproduced by permission. 


Mies’ later correspondence, which includes the 
letters of such important architects as Frank 
Lloyd Wright and Le Corbusier, shows that 
although his great contemporaries did not always 
approve of the direction of his work, they almost 
unanimously recognized his inventive genius. An 
exchange with Wright illustrates this relation- 
ship. Mies occasionally acted as intermediary in 
behalf of visiting dignitaries who wished to meet 
Wright, and it is gratifying to know that the two 
remained friends after the misunderstanding at 
Mies’ New York exhibition. A 1958 letter from 
Le Corbusier to the president of the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology shows the Frenchman’s re- 
gard for Mies. “Corbu” feared that when Mies 
left mr his remaining plans for the campus 
would not be executed and insisted that “il est 
indiscutable que Mies van der Rohe est une des 
tétes de l’architecture contemporaine moderne et 
parmi les plus dignes et les plus douées. . . . Je 


me permets d’attirer votre bienveillante attention 
sur le fait que ce serait une perte considérable 
pour la société moderne de ne pas bénéficier 
de la réalisation d’une oeuvre trés étudiée de 
Mies van der Rohe.” 

Supplementing Mies’ correspondence are sev- 
eral boxes of production materials for his articles 
and speeches, a file of his patents and related cor- 
respondence, and a biographical miscellany of 
personal papers, tributes, honors, and obituaries. 


Scientific History 
Sherman M. Fairchild Papers 


The writer of a 1960 article in Fortune maga- 
zine suggested that “considering the number of 
fields in which Sherman Mills Fairchild had 
achieved distinction . . . it is surprising that he is 
not better known. Part of the trouble may come 
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positive and essential, 


Tt would be a pleagure to see you again someting in 
Wisconsin and discuss this subject further, 


a 


Mies’ reply to Wright, dated November 25, 1947. Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 


papers; reproduced by permission. 


from the fact that the sum of his activities makes 
him sound like several different people.” * His 
papers adequately support this estimate. 
Fairchild (1896-1971) began his remarkable 
career in aviation with money given him by his 
father, one of the founders and first chairman of 
International Business Machines. Following a 
youthful interest in photography, he designed the 
first thoroughly workable aerial camera, founded 
his first company, and began marketing his in- 


struments, which, with his later improvements, 
made aerial photography and mapping possible. 

Fairchild’s own survey company, which 
photographed over one-eighth of the United 
States from the air before World War II, led to 
his entry into the aircraft industry. He founded 
the Fairchild Aviation Corporation and in 1926 
produced the FC-1, which had hydraulic land- 
ing gear and an enclosed cabin for the pilot. 
Fairchild and his pilot demonstrated the plane 





The first Fairchild aircraft, the prototype FC-1, was built in 1925-26. It incorporated a number of unusual 
features, including wings which could be folded back against the fuselage. Photograph from the Sherman Fairchild 


papers. 


at Curtiss Field on a windy March day, tipping 
their boaters to the leather-capped and goggled 
aviators in the audience. Fairchild’s modern 
high-wing monoplanes, descéndants of the FC-1 
prototype, helped to fly the mail in the biplane 
era, and by the midthirties the high-wing Fair- 
childs were used throughout much of the world 
for pleasure flying, passenger transportation, 
freight transport, and such specialized tasks as 
aerial photography and geological surveying. 
During World War II Fairchild was one of the 
leading manufacturers of aeronautical products 
for the U.S. Government. His revolutionary 
PT-19 training planes were used widely, as were 
his cameras. The Fairchild “Flying Boxcar” 
heralded a new era in transport aircraft. After 
the war Fairchild’s companies and products be- 
came so numerous that he earned the epithet of 
“the East Coast Howard Hughes.” His corpora- 
tions turned out devices as various as the first 
8-mm sound home movie cameras, the first mass- 
produced silicon transistors for computers, and 
equipment for printing and engraving. His re- 
cording equipment company consistently lost 
money because of the high quality of its prod- 
ucts, which only more well-endowed audiophiles 
could afford. Apart from the income derived 
from his companies, Fairchild was the largest 


individual stockholder in IBM, and at his death 
in 1971 he had more than quadrupled the for- 
tune left him by his father. 

Fairchild’s papers reflect these many-faceted 
activities and furnish an unusually rich insight 
into his life from early manhood, Approximately 
40,000 items span the years 1919-71. Most had 
their origin in the daily operation of Fairchild’s 
various companies. There are over 27,000 pieces 
of business correspondence, including letters ex- 
changed with such aviation pioneers as Howard 
Hughes and Igor Sikorsky; technical reports, 
drawings, blueprints, and files of related mate- 
rials trace the history of Fairchild’s many de- 
signs and business enterprises. Although most of 
the materials document Fairchild’s career from 
the 1930’s to his death, there is a considerable 
amount of valuable data concerning the develop- 
ment of the aerial camera and the early Fair- 
child planes of the 1920's. Especially interesting 
is an archive of hundreds of photographs, which 
furnishes a pictorial history of Fairchild’s cameras 
and airplanes, beginning about 1920. A personal 
file documents the manufacturer’s private life 
with materials ranging from early correspond- 
ence to papers and photographs concerning his 
well-known residences. 

The Sherman M. Fairchild papers comple- 





ment such other aeronautical holdings in the 
Manuscript Division as the archives of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, 
the Tissandier Collection, and the papers of the 
Wright brothers, Octave Chanute, Grover 
Loening, and Glenn Martin. 


Archives and Records 


For some time American historiographers have 
stressed the importance of institutional and 
organizational records for the fuller chronicling 
of a nation’s development. Recognizing its re- 
sponsibilities in this area of historical scholar- 
ship, the Library of Congress during the past 
few years has given increasing attention to the 
acquisition of this type of source material. It is 
gratifying to report that the quest has been 
rewarding. 


Records of Olmsted Associates 


In this sesquicentennial year of the birth of 
Frederick Law Olmsted (1822-1903), author of 
the Cotton Kingdom and America’s foremost 
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landscape architect, it is appropriate to report 
the acquisition of a very large addition to the 
records of Olmsted Associates, Inc., landscape 
architects, of Brookline, Mass., which succeeded 
the firm of Clmsted and Vaux, established by 
Frederick Law Olmsted and Calvert Vaux in 
1858. Several firms intervened between that 
established by the founders and that which op- 
erates in Brookline today, but until 1949, when 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., retired, they all had 
one thing in common—active participation in the 
day-to-day business of the firm by an Olmsted, 
whether by the elder Olmsted, his son Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Jr., or his nephew and stepson, 
John Charles Olmsted. 

Previous to the addition received in 1971 as 
the gift of Artemas P. Richardson and Joseph G. 
Hudak, the Library had acquired from members 
of the Olmsted family a collection of the personal 


Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr. (1870-1957), trained as a 
landscape architect by his father, practiced his profes- 
sion for 55 years. 
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John C. Olmsted (1852-1920), nephew and stepson of Frederick Law Olmsted, was professionally associated with 
his stepfather from 1875 to 1895, and thereafter with his half brother, F. L. Olmsted, Jr. 


and professional papers of Frederick Law Olm- 
sted.© Numbering approximately 24,000 items, 
these papers served and continue to serve as the 
basic source materials for identifying and under- 
standing the fundamental contributions of Olm- 
sted, Sr., to landscape architecture, as manifested 
in the design of parks, towns, subdivisions, play- 
grounds, parkways, private estates, and the 
grounds of public buildings throughout the 
United States. In 1967 the research value of the 
Olmsted papers was increased significantly as a 
result of the presentation by Olmsted Associates, 
Inc., of the bulk of the remaining 19th-century 
records of the firm, principally for the 1880’s and 
1890’s. Included were a few boxes of incoming 
correspondence, a series of letterbooks, reports of 
visits to sites where work was projected or under- 
way, volumes of nursery orders, scrapbooks, and 


a few albums. The most recent addition, then, 
represents a continuation of a remarkable ar- 
chive, including personal papers and business rec- 
ords, extending in time from early in the 19th 
century to the 1950’s. 

The main element of this recent addition is the 
firm’s “‘job file,” the final depository for corre- 
spondence, memoranda, reports, financial data, 
newspaper clippings, and other materials con- 
cerning specific jobs undertaken by the firm. Re- 
lating for the most part to the period 1900-50, 
the files were maintained in numerical order and 
bear numbers from 1 to 9,858. They fill more 
than 500 manuscript boxes and contain more 
than 150,000 items. Individual files range in size 
from one folder to over 200 and frequently pre- 
sent in detail the particulars of landscape design, 
layouts, planting procedures, work arrangements, 





and cost estimates and other financial matters. 
The considerable variety of assignments carried 
out by the firm, involving everything from small 
estates to park systems of thousands of acres, is 
revealed by a sampling of the job titles. There 
were, for example, projects undertaken at the 
Groton School, the University of Chicago, St. 
Paul’s School, Wellesley College, and Harvard, 
Brown, Stanford, and Columbia Universities. 
Golden Gate Park and the park systems of Bal- 
timore, Brooklyn, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Hartford, and Atlanta owe much to the work of 
the firm. Among private estates included in the 
job file were those of Whitelaw Reid, White 
Plains, N.Y.; Joseph Pulitzer, Bar Harbor, 
Maine; and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Tarry- 
town, N.Y. Fort Tyron Park in New York City, a 
gift to the city by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was a 
notable venture, and the records pertaining to 
it fill 21 manuscript boxes. Another large segment 
of the job file is devoted to projects in the District 
of Columbia, including work on the U.S. Capitol 
and the White House grounds, as well as the 
Mall, Columbus Plaza, the National Zoological 
Park, Rock Creek Park, Potomac Park, and the 
Grant and Lincoln Memorials. Material is also 
present in the District of Columbia files that bears 
on the association of members of the firm with 
the Washington Consultative Board and the Na- 
tional Commission of Fine Arts. 

Use of the large and complex job file has been 
greatly facilitated through the compilation of 
“job books” that list the jobs in numerical order 
and by the maintenance of an elaborate card 
index organized by job title, geographic area, and 
type of job. These invaluable aids to the job file 
have been photocopied for the Manuscript Divi- 
sion and are available for consultation along with 
the records. Graphic materials, which include 
drawings, blueprints, and photographs, and 
which are keyed to the numerical job file, are 
still among the materials retained by Olmsted 
Associates in Brookline. 

Also acquired with the addition under review 
are five volumes of bound correspondence en- 
titled “U.S. Capitol Grounds.” These contain 
the correspondence of Frederick Law Olmsted 
with Edward Clark of the Architect’s Office, U.S. 
Capitol, with F. H. Cobb of the Engineers’ Office, 
U.S. Capitol Grounds, and with William Cogan, 
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the gardener in charge of the Capitol Grounds. 
The first volume, which is for the period 1873-84, 
contains a number of letters written by Olmsted 
and contributes to the documentation of his asso- 
ciation from the outset with the project of design- 
ing and landscaping the Capitol Grounds. Later 
volumes, continuing to 1891, consist chiefly of 
letters received by Olmsted from Clark, Cobb, 
and Cogan. The letters of Cogan are particularly 
rich in details regarding gardening and consti- 
tute a series of reports by which Olmsted could 
keep abreast of what was being done. 

The records of the Olmsted Associates, in con- 
junction with the papers of Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, constitute an enormous body of research 
material that has an unusual pertinence to such 
pressing issues of the present day as preservation 
of the landscape and the habitability of cities. 
Records of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters 

Among the organizational archives most fre- 
quently used by researchers in the Manuscript 
Division are those of the Naacp, the National 
Urban League, and the American Federation of 
Labor (Samuel Gompers letterbooks) . These col- 
lections were given even further dimensions last 
year when the Library acquired the records of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, a gift 
of the brotherhood and its international presi- 
dent, A. Philip Randolph. 

A. Philip Randolph is without dispute the 
elder statesman of Negro labor leaders in the 
United States. Mr. Randolph founded the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters in 1925, and 
it is with this organization that he is most closely 
identified. He has also played a prominent role 
in the aFL—cio and in the work of the Negro 
American Labor Council as its national president. 
In Randolph’s own words: “For all of my life I 
have been a participant in two closely interwoven 
movements in this country: civil rights and 
labor.” His name is synonymous with President 
Roosevelt’s 1941 Executive Order 8802 creating 
a Fair Employment Practices Committee for de- 
fense industries and with President Truman’s 
1948 Executive Order 9981 calling for an end to 
segregation in the Armed Forces. Many will re- 
member him most vividly for his role in orga- 
nizing the civil rights “March on Washington” in 
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1963. Mr. Randolph was awarded the Presi- 
dential Medal of Freedom, the nation’s highest 
citizen’s award, in 1964. 

Thus the records of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters will command the interest of both 
labor historians and students of the civil rights 
movement. Biographers, of course, will wish to 
study the entire collection, although for the 
earlier years of Mr. Randolph’s association with 
the brotherhood, collateral sources will be essen- 
tial. At the present time nearly all of the mate- 
rial dates between 1940 and 1968. Numbering 
some 36,000 items, the collection is arranged 
around two major series: general correspondence 
and a subject file. In addition there are several 
boxes of Randolph’s personal correspondence 
and a miscellaneous file containing a few family 
letters, manuscripts of speeches and articles, and 
notes on assorted topics. 

The labor historian will turn first to the ex- 
tensive subject files which document the devel- 
opment of the brotherhood from the 1940's 
onward. There is a large amount of technical 
material here which will be of value mainly to 
the specialist in labor relations. The files are re- 
plete with contractual agreements reached with 
the Nation’s railroads, for example, and conse- 
quently they supply very specific information on 
hours and wages, working conditions, retirement 
and pension plans, and protection against dis- 
criminatory practices. Dining car employees, 
locomotive firemen, and railway clerks, in addi- 
tion to porters, are covered. From this segment 
of the papers emerges a clear delineation of the 
brotherhood’s efforts to establish equal employ- 
ment practices in the railroad industry. 

For completeness the historian should supple- 
ment the above files by reading Randolph’s cor- 
respondence with his associates in the field in 
this country and Canada. Men on the firing line 
such as C. L. Dellums, B. F. McLaurin, A. R. 
Blanchette, and Bennie Smith wrote regularly to 
Randolph about day-to-day activities and contro- 
versies. Joseph Rauh kept him briefed on impor- 
tant legal actions, while Randolph himself kept 
both political parties on notice about the neces- 
sity of promoting equality of opportunity. Mat- 
ters of somewhat lesser importance discussed in 
the correspondence include finances, biennial 
conventions, conferences, and the ladies’ 
auxiliary. 


Most of the major labor leaders are repre- 
sented in the collection: George Meany, William 
Green, Philip Murray, Dave Beck, David Du- 
binsky, and the Reuther brothers. Randolph had 
difficulties at times with the aFL-cro over dis- 
criminatory practices of certain affiliate unions. 
The brotherhood was not satisfied that the parent 
organization was implementing in every case its 
constitutional mandate on equality of employ- 
ment opportunity. This concern can be traced in 
both the Meany and Rauh files. Other aspects of 
the racial issue exacerbated relations between 
Randolph and the top officers of the art—cio. The 
correspondence which followed the summary 
firing in 1961 of Theodore E. Brown, assistant 
director of the art—cio Civil Rights Department, 
reflects some of the existing interunion racial ten- 
sions. Other files recommended for the student 
of labor-management relations since the begin- 
ning of World War II are those on the Railroad 
Retirement Board, War Manpower Commission, 
Negro American Labor Council, Negro Labor 
Committee, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men, the Office of Economic Opportunity, and 
the U.S. Labor Department. A related collection 
in the Manuscript Division for a study of the rail- 
road industry is the Otto S. Beyer papers. 

Prominent Americans in every walk of life are 
among Randolph’s correspondents. Civil liber- 
tarians naturally occupy a large part of the list. 
For the civil rights movement, comparative study 
should be made of the papers of the naacp, the 
National Urban League, and Arthur Spingarn. 
Randolph’s political philosophy comes through 
in his letters, speeches, and articles. Nowhere, 
however, is it better set forth than in a letter to 
C. L. Dellums of January 26, 1959: 


We do not want to oppose communists merely be- 
cause we want to keep organized labor but we want to 
oppose their policy, tactics and strategy because they 
are morally wrong. They are not only undemocratic 
but anti-democratic. They are opposed to our concept 
of the dignity of the human personality, the heritage 
of the Judeo-Christian philosophy and hence, they 
represent a totalitarian system in which civil liberties 
cannot live. 


Randolph’s lifelong efforts to secure the eco- 
nomic and civil rights of working men were not 
confined to the United States. He had a special 
interest in Africa, more particularly in the cause 
of trade unionism in the developing nations. La- 











bor leaders in these nations wrote to him, seeking 
his advice and aid. Tom Mboya of Kenya was 
the best known of these, but there are interesting 
letters as well from leaders in Ghana, Uganda, 
and Nairobi. Many of these African trade union 
spokesmen came to the United States under the 
sponsorship of the AFL-—c1o to study labor- 
management relations at Harvard University. 
Reports and correspondence on this subject will 
be found within the series labeled “A. Philip 
Randolph Subject File.” From the records of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters will come a 
fuller profile than yet exists of one of the out- 
standing figure: of the 20th century. 


Reproductions 


Approximately 1,000 reels of microfilm were 
received during 1971, most of which are “domes- 
tic,” that is, microfilm of collections housed in 
American repositories, including the Manu- 
script Division, or in private hands. In the for- 
eign copying program 69 reels of microfilm re- 
producing the French Archives des Colonies, 
C13 ABC, a substantial file on the colonial his- 
tory of Louisiana, was received for the Louisiana 
Colonial Records Project. This project is a con- 
sortium in which the Library of Congress is asso- 
ciated with the University of Southwestern Loui- 
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siana, Loyola University (New Orleans), the 
Mississippi Department of Archives and History, 
and Memphis State University. Another con- 
sortium which is coordinated by officers of the 
Manuscript Division is the Austrian microfilm 
project to film British, French, Prussian, and 
Russian diplomatic files from 1848 to 1918 in the 
Austrian State Archives (Haus-, Hof-, and 
Staatsarchiv). In 1971, 76 reels of microfilm re- 
producing the Prussian files and some of the 
French were received. Because it is not specif- 
ically related to American history, however, this 
film will be in the custody of the Microfilm Read- 
ing Room rather than the Manuscript Division. 

Domestic reproductions fall into two cate- 
gories: preservation microfilm of the Library’s 
own collections and microfilm of manuscript col- 
lections housed elsewhere. In 1971 microfilming 
of the Library’s collections included the papers 
of Vice President Henry A. Wallace (43 reels), 
Confederate Vice President Alexander H. 
Stephens (57 reels), and Carl Schurz (complete 
in 120 reels), as well as the American Coloniza- 
tion Society records (101 additional reels in 
1971). 

The growth of the collections has led to prepa- 
ration of a guide to microfilm in the Manuscript 
Division. Publication is scheduled for early 


1973. 


NOTES 


In this report and in the list that follows, an asterisk 
indicates restriction on access to the collection. Infor- 
mation concerning access may be sought through the 
Chief, Manuscript Division. 

* Eisenhower to Luce, January 5, 1953. 

* Eisenhower to Luce, January 24, 1955. 


* Eisenhower to Luce, July 18, 1958. 

5° “Multifarious Sherman Fairchild,’ Fortune, 61 
(May 1960), p. 171. 

*See “The Personal and Professional Papers of 
Frederick Law Olmsted,” QJCA, 6:8-15 (Novem- 
ber 1948). 





MANUSCRIPT DIVISION 


ACQUISITIONS, 1971 


Listed below are the principal manuscript ac- 
quisitions of the Library of Congress that were 
added to the holdings of the Manuscript Division 
during 1971. Manuscripts in the fields of law, 
music, maps, and Orientalia, books in manu- 
script, and reproductions of manuscripts not of 
specific interest for U.S. history are described in 
other reports in the Quarterly Journal. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by collection 
title within the following classified scheme. 


I. Presidential Papers 
II. Personal Papers 
A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social 
History 
1. Colonial, Revolutionary, and National Pe- 
riod (to 1860) 
2. Civil War—Reconstruction (to 1900) 
3. 20th Century 
B. Literary and Cultural History 
C. Scientific History 
III. Collections 
IV. Archives and Records 
V. Reproductions 
A. Domestic 
B. Foreign 


Gifts and purchases of a small number of items 
for addition to existing collections are not always 
included in the list of acquisitions. Among the 
benefactors who, by gift or deposit of such ma- 
terial, have strengthened the national manu- 
script collections are the following: Cyril 


Clemens, Kirkwood, Mo.; A. W. Dunn, Jr., 
Washington, D.C.; James W. Feamster, Jr., 
Louisville, Ky.; Estate of Harry Freud, Yonkers, 
N.Y.; Toni Frissell, New York, N.Y.; Mrs. Kath- 
arine A. Kellock, Washington, D.C.; Mary La 
Follette, Arlington, Va.; Mrs. Robert H. Lawder, 
Honolulu, Hawaii; Rev. Mr. J. F. McMahon, 
Kensington, New South Wales, Australia; Na- 
tional Society of the DAR, Germantown Chap- 
ter; Dr. Maurice Neufeld, Ithaca, N.Y.; L. A. 
Rayski, London, England; Murphy D. Smith, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; James Raymond Warren, 
Washington, D.C.; Jennings Wood, Alexandria, 
Va.; Charles Alan Wright, Austin, Texas. 


A key to the symbols used follows: 


Addition 

Autograph document signed 
Autograph letter signed 
Autograph note signed 
Deposit 

Gift 

Manuscript 

Letter signed 

New 

Purchase 

Transfer 

Typed manuscript 
Typed letter signed 

See note 1, page 349 
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Collection title 


Category Approximate 
number of items 





I. Presidential Papers 
Arthur, Chester A. 


Buchanan, James 

LS, 1848, to T. J. Randolph 
Garfield, James A. 
Grant, Ulysses S. 

ALS, 1872, to Gerrit Smith 


Jackson, Andrew 
ALS, 1825, to Lt. E. W. Butler 


Lincoln, Abraham 
see below, s.v. Collections: 


Howe, Letitia 


Monroe, James 
ALS, 1813 


ALS, 1821, to John C. Calhoun 


Roosevelt, Theodore 
TMs, corrected by TR 


5 ALsS to Kate Roosevelt 
Taft, William Howard 
ALS, 1904, to C. E. Magoon 


Tyler, John 
ALS, 1855, to Robert Tyler 


Van Buren, Martin 
ALS, 1823, to Smith Thompson 


ALS, 1826, to Gulian C. Verplanck 


ALS, 1855, to M. Corbin 


ALS, 1857, to G. W. Warren 


Washington, George 
LS, 1777, to Lord Stirling 


Vincent F. Assaiante 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Garfield family 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Kenneth W. Rendell 
Somerville, Mass. 


Kenneth W. Rendell 
Somerville, Mass. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Doris Harris Autographs 
San Pedro, Calif. 


David Battan 
Fresno, Calif. 


Kenneth W. Rendell 
Somerville, Mass. 


Kenneth W. Rendell 
Somerville, Mass. 


Bruce Gimelson Autographs 
Fort Washington, Pa. 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Owen M. Voight 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Collection title Approximate 
number of items 








I. Presidential Papers—Continued 
Washington, George—Continued 


LS, 1785, to John Cochran (copy) John C. L. Andreassen 
Montreal, Canada 


ALS, 1794, Martha Washington to Frances William Painter Meeker 
Bassett Washington Baltimore, Md. 


ALS, 1782, to George A. Washington 


Wilson, Woodrow Harry N. Burgess 
AMs, 1918 Arlington, Va. 


(See also Reproductions, s.v. U.S. Senate—Presidential Nominations. ) 





Collection title Category Approximate 


num ber of items 





II. Personal Papers 
A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History 
1. Colonial, Revolutionary, and National Period (to 1860) 


Blount, William 
Clay, Henry 
ALS, 1830 


Cushing, Nathaniel 
Fendall, Philip Ricard 
Hale Family 

Morris, Gouverneur 


ALS, 1802 


Noland, William 
Diary, 1840-54 


Patterson, James 
Letterbook, 1814-16 


Mrs. R. Wicks Stephens III 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


Bruce Gimelson Autographs 
Fort Washington, Pa. 


Rare Book Division 
LC 


Benjamin Tighe 
Athol, Mass. 


Ernest A. Hale 
Brookline, Mass. 


Paul Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Public Library 
Washington, D.C. 


J. W. Robinson 
Winter Park, Fla. 
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Collection title 


Category Approximate 
number of items 





II. Personal Papers—Continued 
A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History—Continued 
1. Colonial, Revolutionary, and National Period (to 1860)—-Continued 


Van Ness, William Peter 
(copies) 


Webster, Daniel 
ALS, 1850 


Barton Van Ness, Jr. GN 
Baltimore, Md. 


Kenneth Rendell 
Somerville, Mass 


2. Civil War—Reconstruction (to 1900) 


Alvord, Jabez 
Diary, 1862-63 
Aston, Ralph 


Breckinridge Family 


Buckalew, Charles R. 


Hall, George Washington 
Diary, 1861-65 (copy) 
McPherson, Theodore H. N. 


Montgomery, Benjamin, Family 


Potter, Samuel 


Sickles, Daniel E. 


3. 20th Century 


Ackerman, Carl W. 


Lucy J. Watt 
Oxford, Ohio 


Mrs. Albert Aston 
Southbury, Conn. 


Mrs. Jefferson Patterson 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Charles B. Waller 
Edward Darling 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Mrs. Leta McGregor Thayer 
Miami, Fla. 


John W. McPherson 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. Eugene Wood 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Gladys B. Shepperd 
Baltimore, Md. 


Mrs. Wallace Linton 
Hilton Head, S.C. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Estate of Carl W. Ackerman 
New York, N.Y. 
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Collection title 





II. Personal Papers—Continued 





Category 





A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History—Continued 


3. 20th Century—Continued 


Bliss, Tasker H. 


*Boone, Joel T. 


Collins, Ross A. 


Doysié, Abel 


Eliot, George Fielding 


*Feis, Herbert 


Fisher, Walter L. 


Gallup, George H. 


Granik, Theodore 


*Ickes, Harold L. 


*Jessup, Philip C. 


Johnson, Nelson T. 


*Karsten, Karl, Family 


King, Ernest J. 


see below, s.v. Collections 


*Knox, Katharine McCook 


*La Follette Family 


Mrs. Eleanora B. Knopf 
Stanford, Calif. 


Joel Thompson Boone 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Jane Corwin 
Littleton, Colo. 


Abel Doysié 


Paris, France 


Mrs. George Fielding Eliot 
Litchfield, Conn. 


Herbert Feis 
York, Maine 


Walter T. Fisher 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. George H. Gallup 
Princeton, N.J. 


Mrs. Theodore Granik 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Harold L. Ickes 
Olney, Md. 


Judge Philip C. Jessup 
Norfolk, Conn. 


Mrs. Nelson T. Johnson 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Karl G. Karsten 
Dunedin, Fla. 


Mrs. Katharine McCook Knox 
Washington, D.C. 


Miss Mary La Follette 
Arlington, Va. 
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Collection title 


Approximate 
number of items 


Category 





II. Personal Papers—Continued 
A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History—Continued 
3. 20th Century—Continued 


*Leahy, William D. 


*Libby, Frederick J. 


Luce, Henry R. 


*McCook Family 


Mehaffey, Joseph C. 


Novotny, Antonin 


Pike-McConnell-Donaldson Families 


Post, Louis F. 


Randall, James G. and Ruth P. 


Randolph, A. Philip 


see below, s.v. Archives and Records 


Reid Family 


Schmitt, Bernadotte E. 


Straus, Michael W. 


Washington, George Thomas 


Adm. William H. Leahy 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Mrs. Frederick J. Libby 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Henry R. Luce 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Mrs. Katharine McCook Knox 
Washington, D.C. 


Harry N. Burgess 
Arlington, Va. 


Mrs. Marie Novotny 
Rochester, Minn. 


D. K. Donaldson 
Chicago, Ill. 


Miss Phyllis B. Post 
New York, N.Y. 


Estate of Mrs. James G. Randall 
Champaign-Urbana, III. 


Whitelaw Reid 
Purchase, N.Y. 


The Honorable 
Ogden Reid 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Bernadotte E. Schmitt 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Michael W. Straus 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. George T. Washington 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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II. Personal Papers—Continued 


A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History—Continued 


3. 20th Century—Continued 


Wilson, Donald 


B. Literary and Cultural History 


Berryman, Clifford 


Borglum, Solon H. 


Brent, Charles H. 


*Cannell, Skipwith 


Flanner, Janet, and Solita Solano 


French, William 


Merchant R. 


*Gertz, Elmer 


Gilbert, Cass 


Hartendorp, A. V. H. 


Haydn, Hiram 


*Hutchison, Ralph C. 


Ibsen, Henrik 


*MacLeish, Archibald 


*Michener, James A. 


Gen. Donald Wilson 
Carmel, Calif. 


Miss Florence Berryman 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Monica Davies 
Wilton, Conn. 


Rev. M. Whitney Hale 
Boston, Mass. 


John Cannell 
Annapolis, Md. 


Miss Solita Solano 
Orgeval, France 


National Park Service 
Washington, D.C. 


Elmer Gertz 

Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Walter A. Bastedo 
New Canaan, Conn. 


A. V. H. Hartendorp 


Hiram Haydn 
New York, N.Y. 


William R. Hutchison 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss Ellen Marie Jensen 
Woodmere, N.Y. 


Archibald MacLeish 
Conway, Mass. 


James A. Michener 
Pipersville, Pa. 
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II. Personal Papers—Continued 


B. Literary and Cultural History—Continued 


Mies van der Rohe, Ludwig 
*Peirce, Waldo 
Steele, Fletcher 


Traubel, Horace and Anne Montgomerie 


Underwood, Wilbur and Norman 
Webster, Margaret 
Whitman, Walt 
see below, s.v. Collections 
Wickes, Frances G. 
Williams, Tennessee 
Wister, Owen 
Zorach, William 


C. Scientific History 
Ames, Louise Bates— 
Frances Ilg 
Bernfeld, Siegfried 


Brill, Abraham A. 


Dreikurs, Rudolf 


Estate of Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 
Chicago, Il. 


Mrs. Waldo Peirce 
Salem, Mass. 


American Society of Landscape Architects 
McLean, Va. 


Charles Feinberg 
Detroit, Mich. 


Miss Gertrude Traubel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Norman Underwood 
Washington, D.C. 


Miss Margaret Webster 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


Miss Muriel Rukeyser 
New York, N.Y. 


Copyright Office 
LC 


Mrs. Walter Stokes 
St. Davids, Pa. 


Tessim Zorach 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Dr. Louise Bates Ames 
New Haven, Conn. 


Dr. Rosemarie Ostwald 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Edmund R. Brill 
New York, N.Y. 


Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs 
Chicago, Ill. 
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II. Personal Papers—Continued 
C. Scientific History—Continued 


*Einstein, Albert 


Fairchild, Sherman 


*Freud, Sigmund 


Gamow, George 


Oppenheimer, J. Robert 


Pincus, Gregory Goodwin 


Von Braun, Wernher 


Watson, John B. 


Wexler, Harry 


Dr. Willy Aron 
New York, N.Y. 


Estate of Sherman Fairchild 
Huntington, L.I., N.Y. 


Sigmund Freud Archives 
New York, N.Y. 


W. Ernest Freud 
London, England 


Ernst Pfeiffer 
Géttingen, Germany 


Dr. Lauretta Bender 
New York, N.Y. 


Peter Lambda 
London, England 


Mrs. Barbara Gamow 
San Francisco, Calif. 


R. Hobart Ellis, Jr. 
New York, N.Y. 


Atomic Energy Commission 
Germantown, Md. 


Estate of Gregory Pincus 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 


Dr. Wernher Von Braun 
Washington, D.C. 


Miss Ruth Lieb 
New York, N.Y. 


Dr. Emilio Weiss 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Dr. Guido Weiss 
St. Louis, Mo. 


National Oceanic & Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration 
Rockville, Md. 


TA 
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Collection title 
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number of items 





Ill. Collections 


Colson, Charles W. 
Autograph Collection 


Feinberg Whitman Collection 


Friedman Spanish-American Documents 


Howe, Letitia T.—Autograph Collection 
(ALsS of Caleb Cushing; 
ALsS to Abraham Lincoln) 


Kupp, Jan 
(fur trade documents) 


Naval Historical Foundation Collection 
King, Ernest J. 


Turner, Justin G. 


Charles W. Colson GN 
Washington, D.C. 


Charles Feinberg 
Detroit, Mich. 


G/P/DA 
Thomas Brasher 
San Marcos, Tex. 


Harry T. Friedman 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Miss Letitia T. Howe 

New York, N.Y. 

Jan Kupp 

Victoria, British Columbia 
Naval Historical Foundation 


Washington, D.C. 


Justin G. Turner 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Collection title 
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number of items 





IV. Archives and Records 


American Historical Association 


American Studies Association 
(Files of Edward N. Waters) 

American Scholar 

Brotherhood of Sleeping 


Car Porters 


National Urban League 


American Historical Association 
Washington, D.C. 


Edward N. Waters 
Washington, D.C. 


Phi Beta Kappa Society 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Philip Randolph 
New York, N.Y. 


National Urban League 
New York, N.Y. 
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IV. Archives and Records—Continued 


Olmsted Associates, Inc. 


Vozdushnye puti 





Collection title 


Olmsted Associates, Inc. 
Brookline, Mass. 


Mrs. Sophie Grynberg 
New York, N.Y. 





Location of originals 





V. Reproductions 
A. mestic 


Andrew Carnegie 
(card index) 


American Colonization Society 


Bartlett, Josiah, Family 


Belcher, Jonathan 


Bell, John 
Clay, Henry (index) 


Collins, Stephen 


Conkling, Roscoe 


Copley, John Singleton 


Crévecoeur, Michel G. 
St. John de 


Davis, Jefferson 

Donelson, Andrew Jackson 
Force, Peter 

*Freud, Sigmund 
Gallatin, Albert 


Gilbreth, Frank B. 





LC 


LC 
LC 


Massachusetts Historical Society 
Boston, Mass. 


LC 
LC 


Massachusetts Historical Society 
Boston, Mass. 


LC 
Boston Public Library (Mass.) 


Private Ownership 
France 


LC 


LC 
LC 


LC 
Various repositories 


Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind. 








Collection title 





V. Reproductions—Continued 
A. Domestic—Continued 


Hamlin, Hannibal 


Ingraham, Joseph 


Jervis, John Bloomfield 


Knox, Henry 


Lanman, Charles 


Mexican Archives of New Mexico 


New York City Tax List, 1789 


Olmsted Associates, Inc. 
(card indexes and guides) 


Reid, Whitelaw 


Rives, William Cabell 
(Thomas Walker papers) 


Schurz, Carl 


Shaw, Lemuel 


Shippen Family 

Sickles, Daniel Edgar 
Smith, George Nelson 
Society of the Cincinnati 


Sparks, Jared 


Squier, Ephraim George 
Stephens, Alexander H. 


Wallace, Henry A. 


University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


LC 


Jervis Library 
Rome, N.Y. 


Massachusetts Historical Society 
Boston, Mass. 


LC 


New Mexico Records Center 
Santa Fe, N.M. 


New York Public Library 


Olmsted Associates, Inc. 
Brookline, Mass. 


LC 


LC 


LC 


Massachusetts Historical Society 
Boston, Mass. 


LC 
LC 
LC 
LC 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


LC 
LC 


LC 
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V. Reproductions—Continued 
A. Domestic—Continued 


Washington, George 
(card index to photostats) 


Wells, David Ames 


U.S. Senate—Presidential Nominations 


B. Foreign 


Favi, Francesco 
Letters and reports, 1783-99 


France. Marine B*, Ordes et Depéches 
Vols. 175-199, in part 


France. Marine. Service historique. 
Records of ports of Brest and Toulon 


Great Britain, Foreign Office 115. 
Vols. 2901-2950; 3001-3250 (1924-28) 


Great Britain. Foreign Office 5 
Vols. 387-463, in part (1842-47) 


3 reels 


LC 8 reels 


U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


110 sheets 


Historijshi Archiv 
Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia 


Archives Nationales 
Paris, France 


Bibliotheques du Port de Brest and de Toulon, 
France 


Public Record Office 
London, England 


Public Record Office 
London, England 
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Seven years ago, in 1965, the Western World cele- 
brated the 750th anniversary of the issuance of 
the Magna Carta by King John of England. This 
document, which is the foundation of the English 
Constitution, has always been regarded as the 
basis of constitutional liberty in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. The merits of this charter are well known 
and hundreds of works have dealt with it through 
the centuries. 

Much less known, even to scholars, is the 
Golden Bull (Bulla Aurea), issued by King An- 





William Sélyom-Fekete is Senior Legal Specialist in the 
European Law Division. 
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Golden Bull of Hungary 
1222-1972 


by William Sélyom-Fekete 


drew II of Hungary in 1222, just seven years after 
the Magna Carta. It merits similar recognition 
as the basis for the constitutional freedom of 
the Hungarian nation and is sometimes called 
the Magna Carta of Hungary. Its significance 


The oldest extant copy of the Golden Bull dates from 
1318. Its authenticity is corroborated by the seals 
affixed to the document, identified as those of the 
Archbishop of Kalocsa and the Bishop of Nyitra. The 
facsimile was published by Néndor Knauz in 1861, in 
the Magyar Térténelmi Tr, v. X. The original docu- 
ment at that time was, and according to the National 
Archives of Hungary still is, in the Archives of the 
Archdiocese of Esztergom. 
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lies in the fact that it is the first written reaffirma- 
tion of the ancient rights and liberties of the 
Hungarian nobility and other freemen who, as in 
other countries at that time, constituted the 
political nation in Hungary. 

The Golden Bull and the Magna Carta are 
similar not only in content but also in the facts 
and circumstances which resulted in the issuance 
of these charters by the monarchs of the two coun- 
tries. This similarity, like that between the Eng- 
lish and Hungarian legal systems, has long been 
recognized and is well documented by scholarly 
authors of both nations. 

However, relatively little attention has been 
paid to the reasons for these striking similarities. 
It must be something more than mere coincidence 
that two nations, so distant in origin, national 
character, and geographical location, adopted 
legal systems and institutions so closely resembling 
each other. It appears necessary to delve into 
the history of England and Hungary in the Mid- 
dle Ages to find out what contacts were made 
between the leaders of these two nations and 
from this to infer what possible effect these con- 
tacts had on certain developments. 

The first documented contact occurred shortly 
after the death of King Edmund Ironside in 1016. 
King Canute seized the English throne and ban- 
ished the sons of King Edmund. The young 
princes, after many vicissitudes, found refuge in 
the court of King St. Stephen, the first King of 
Hungary. The older of the two princes died there 
in his youth. The younger, Prince Edward Athe- 
ling, married Agatha, the daughter of King St. 
Stephen. Their three children, Edgar, Margaret, 
and Christina, were born and received their edu- 
cation in Hungary. In about 1056 Prince Edward 
and his family returned to England, where he 
died soon after. Several Hungarian noblemen who 
accompanied them settled in England and Scot- 
land. Edward’s son Edgar first opposed but later 
surrendered to William the Conqueror. The 
older daughter of Prince Edward, Margaret, 
married King Malcolm III of Scotland; thus the 
granddaughter of the first King of Hungary be- 
came queen of Scotland and, after her death and 
canonization, the patron saint of that country.’ 

The next documented dynastic link between 
England and Hungary occurred in 1186, when 
King Béla III of Hungary took for his second 


wife Margaret, the widow of the younger King 
Henry of England, who was the son of King 
Henry II. A large retinue of Englishmen who 
were the source of cultural influence ? accom- 
panied her to Hungary. 

At the end of the 12th century, a large num- 
ber of Hungarians studied at the University of 
Paris, where they lived together with English 
students. The first student whose name was ever 
recorded by the University of Oxford was Nico- 
laus of Hungary. He studied in England from 
1193 to 1196 at the expense of Richard the Lion- 
Hearted.® 

But possibly the most important source of polit- 
ical and cultural intercourse was the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is known that several Hun- 
garian bishops participated in the Lateran Coun- 
cil in 1215, among them Archbishop John of 
Esztergom, the Primate of Hungary, and Bishop 
Robert of Veszprém, who later became the Arch- 
bishop of Esztergom. The leader of the English 
hierarchy at this council was Stephen Langton, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, with several 
other barons, drafted the Magna Carta. 

In 1220 Canterbury was the scene of the exhu- 
mation and transfer of the remains of St. Thomas 
a Becket into a new shrine. The host at these 
celebrations was, of course, Archbishop Langton. 
Contemporary reports show that, beside the papal 
delegate and the French Archbishop of Rheims, 
the most illustrious guest was Archbishop John 
of Esztergom.* 

It is obvious that the Hungarian members of 
the Catholic clergy who worked with or were the 
guests of Stephen Langton, a drafter of the 
Magna Carta, were thoroughly familiar with this 
famous charter. Considering these relations, it is 
easy to see that the similarities between the 
English and Hungarian legal systems and between 
the constitutional history of the two countries 
were the result of intensive and lasting political 
and cultural intercourse between the leaders of 
the two nations. 

The political and economic circumstances of 
Hungary which led to the issuance of the Golden 


“The Era of Saint Stephen” by Kéroly Lotz (1833- 
1904), reproduced from Osi erény (1910), a collection 
of historical paintings of Hungary, is an allegorical 
scene showing St. Stephen, the first King of Hungary, 
holding council. 
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Bull were similar to those of England before 1215, 
A short look at these conditions may be very 
helpful to better understand the Hungarian 
charter. 

The 11th and 12th centuries were the consoli- 
dation years of the Hungarian Kingdom. Estab- 
lished by King St. Stephen, the administrative 
organization of the country continued to de- 
velop during the reigns of his successors. At a time 
when feudal separation of power was the gov- 
erning idea in the greater part of Europe, Hun- 
gary, like England, was guided into a centralized 
autocracy where the ultimate right of decision 
rested with the King. The basic feature of this or- 
ganization was a system of counties, administered 
by officers appointed and removed by the King. 

The real property system in Hungary was based 
on two different types of titles. The first and most 
important were those estates acquired during the 
conquest of the land under Prince Arpad, which 
were held by the right of prima occupatio (first 
conquest). This type of property, called allodium 
or allodial property, was fully hereditary, not 
only in the direct line but also in the collateral 
line. 

All the land in the country which did not con- 
stitute allodial property was the property of the 
King, who could donate parts of it to noblemen 
and freemen as a reward for services done or in 
expectation of future services, especially military 
services. The donated estates were hereditary only 
in the direct line, and if no such heirs remained, 
the estate escheated to the King. 

The legal difference between the allodial and 
donated properties started to erode when some 
of the donations were made with iure perpetuo 
(hereditary rights). The owners of the donated 
properties also tried to eliminate any difference 
between the titles because they wanted to rid 
themselves of the duties connected with the 
donated property. 

The most important of these duties was the 
personal military service. A Hungarian nobleman, 
under the unwritten constitutional custom, was 
obliged to render military service within the 
borders of the country in case of hostile attack 
from outside. He was not bound, however, to 
follow the King abroad in foreign wars unless he 
was paid for it or accepted a donation which en- 
tailed such an obligation. 


King St. Stephen and his successors on the 
throne relied solely on the economic power of 
the royal properties and the income derived from 
it. The customary privilege of freedom from tax- 
ation enjoyed by the noblemen was not consid- 
ered harmful to the country until the monarch 
ventured into foreign wars like the Crusades, and 
for this purpose a special levy was collected from 
the noblemen and the churches. 

At a time when the feudal system of lords 
and vassals governed the relations of the people 
in the rest of Europe, the Hungarian system was 
built upon the equality of rights of the nobility 
and the freemen. This was the principle of una 
eademque nobilitas, that is, the members of the 
nobility enjoyed the same rights and privileges 
regardless of the size of their wealth or any title 
or offices they may have held. This principle, 
however, did not prevent certain families from 
exercising greater power and influence or acquir- 
ing more property than others because of their 
proximity to the source of all power, the King. 

The political and administrative development 
of the country reached its peak during the reign 
of King Béla III (1173-96). His reign, how- 
ever, like that of King Henry II of England, 
was followed by a period of internal strife and the 
decline of royal power. 

King Béla III had two sons. He directed that 
in accordance with the rule of succession, the 
older son, Emeric, should succeed him on the 
throne, and that the younger, Andrew, should in- 
herit the treasures intended by the King to be 
used for a crusade. Soon after the death of their 
father, Prince Andrew summoned troops and at- 
tacked the forces of King Emeric, but he was 
finally defeated and sent to prison. He was held 
captive until his brother called him to his death- 
bed and entrusted him with the care of his infant 
son, Ladislaus, who was already crowned as suc- 
cessor. The infant died a few months later under 
mysterious circumstances, and his uncle finally 
achieved his desire to ascend to the throne as 
King Andrew II. The historical events in Eng- 
land were similar to those in Hungary. The suc- 
cession of King John Lackland differed very little 
from ‘that of King Andrew of Hungary. 

During his long struggle for the throne King 
Andrew used up the treasury inherited from his 
father for the purpose of a crusade. He had 





“King Emeric Arrests his Rebel Brother, Andrew,” painted by Mér Than (1828-99), is reproduced from Osi erény 


(1910), a collection of historical paintings of Hungary. 


promised generous donations to those who sup- 
ported him in his quest for royal power and 
had to fulfill his obligations after his coronation. 
His wife Gertrudis of Meran brought to the court 
her relatives and foreign friends, whose appe- 
tites for royal donations and offices were almost 
insatiable. King Andrew soon exhausted the 
wealth of the royal properties and found him- 
self in dire need of new sources of income. 

His needs became even greater because Pope 
Innocent III, one of the most powerful Roman 
pontiffs in history, strongly urged him to fulfill 
his obligation to finance and lead a crusade. The 
Hungarian rule in Galicia was also in danger and 
King Andrew had to maintain a strong army 
there. All these military ventures cost money 
which the King did not have. Therefore, he tried 
to reform the constitutional and economic system 
of the country. 


His plan was to extend to the entire nation 
the obligation for military service both inside and 
outside the country, which hitherto had been 
the burden of only the people who owned donated 
properties. This would have eliminated the dif- 
ferences between the holders of allodial and 
donated properties. At the same time, he planned 
to do away with the nobility’s privilege to be 
free from taxation by introducing a general tax 
to finance his expensive wars and support the 
luxurious life style of the royal court. 

These plans of King Andrew met with strong 
opposition. The descendants of the conquerors 
who held the allodial property were against the 
plan because it would abolish their privileged 
status in regard to the other members of the nobil- 
ity and other freemen who had only donated 
properties. It could also subject them or their 
successors to permanent military service under a 





King Andrew II is shown in an illuminated initial 
from the Hungarian Illuminated Chronicle. Repro- 
duced from The History of the Hungarian Nation 
during the House of Arp4d by Sdndor Szildgyi (1896). 


belligerent monarch. Those nobles who held do- 
nated properties opposed the King’s reform plan 
because if military service were an obligation, the 
King would not need to make further donations 
to them in return for their services. They favored 
the elimination of the differences in the legal 
status of allodial and donated properties only if 
this would raise their status to that of the de- 
scendants of the conquerors, that is, if the do- 
nated properties would also be hereditary and 
without any duties and obligations connected to 
them. And of course everybody, including the 
hierarchy, was against the efforts of the King 
to levy any kind of taxes on their properties which 
hitherto had been exempt from taxation. 
Opposed by all groups, King Andrew lacked 
the strength to carry out his reform plans and had 
to find revenue by other means. He succeeded in 
temporarily replenishing his empty treasury by 
granting franchises to utilize the regalia minora 
(royal monopolies) in consideration of a fee or 
rent. The franchise holders were mostly foreign- 
ers, preponderantly Ismaelites (Moslems) and 
Jews. The franchises covered by such agreements 


included the rights to markets and custom duties, 
as well as to the royal monopolies of mining and 
distribution of salt and the mint. The franchise 
holders were not restricted in their exploitation 
of these franchises, and they made the best of 
the opportunity, thereby causing deep-seated 
resentment against the King. 

A further source of dissension was the fact that 
King Andrew, in spite of the opposition, tried 
to carry out his reform plans in a roundabout way. 
Although he was unable to abolish the legal dif- 
ferences between allodial and donated properties 
by royal decree, he was able to donate properties 
in perpetuam hereditatem (with perpetual hered- 
itary rights) and gave the donatees the title to 
own these properties tamquam sua patrimonia 
(like their allodial properties) . However, he con- 
nected the duty to follow him abroad in military 
service to these donations. This he hoped would 
erode the privileges of the allodial nobility who 
previously had not been required to serve outside 
the country. 

These measures gave King Andrew a respite 
from his financial troubles and enabled him to 
leave for the Holy Land in 1217 to fulfill his in- 
herited obligation to lead a crusade. As was the 
custom, he appointed a governing council to rule 
in his absence. The members of the council 
abused their powers, spoiled the country, and 
emptied the treasury to benefit themselves, their 
friends, and their relatives. 

The King himself described the state of the 
country in a letter to Pope Honorius III in the 
following manner: “When we returned from our 
expedition we found that both the clergy and the 
laymen had been guilty of wickedness such as to 
surpass all imagination. All the treasures of the 
country we found squandered, and fifteen years 
will not suffice to restore our land to her former 
prosperous conditions.” ® 

There is no reason to doubt the truth of the 
King’s complaint, but it is a sad fact that he was 
unable and unwilling to proceed seriously toward 
the much-needed restoration. He established sev- 
eral commissions to review the possession of land, 
and if it was found that the possession was with- 
out good title or the donation was unjustified or 
against the customary law, the commissions had 
the power to reclaim the land, even by force. In 
some cases, these commissions held ordeals by fire 





or administered the oath to find the truth. Al- 
though established with good intentions, the 
commissions resulted in the powerful magnates 
retaining their properties while many of the small 
nobility lost theirs. Some new and unjustified 
donations with hereditary rights also increased 
the general discontent. The King’s own son, 
Prince Béla (the future King Béla IV) , who had 
already been crowned as the younger King to en- 
sure his succession to the throne, also joined the 
opposition because he saw the gradual erosion of 
royal power. 

The most important opposition group was the 
nobility who did not belong to the inner circles 
of the royal court. Many of them were alienated 
because they had been slighted in matters of 
appointments and donations. Others were afraid 
of the destruction of the royal power through 
the donations with hereditary rights. The fiscal 
reform plans of the King represented a repudia- 
tion of the economic and fiscal system established 
by his predecessors and therefore were the target 
of the conservative opposition. The nobility also 
feared the growing power of a few high officers 
of the realm because in this they saw the source 
of degradation of their own social standing and 
prosperity. 

The history of events immediately preceding 
the issuance of the Magna Carta shows very 
little difference from that in Hungary. The Nor- 
man and Anglo-Saxon elements became united 
during the 150 years after the Conquest. The 
aristocracy sought the support of the lower classes 
against the tyranny of the Crown. The lesser 
nobility gladly accepted the leadership of the 
aristocracy, which was able to coordinate the 
grievances into a national program. The opposi- 
tion became a unified national party which was 
able to force King John, who was isolated from 
all segments of the social structure, to satisfy 
all their demands. 

There are, of course, differences in the motives 
of the nobility in the two countries. The English 
barons and lords desired to humiliate the tyrant 
King to ensure their liberties. The resistance of 
the King to any reforms forced the national party 
to bestow the power of administration on the 
barons. 

The power of the barons did not threaten the 
rights and liberties of the other lords, and the 
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idea of inequality among the nobles was there- 
fore not as fearful in England as in Hungary. 
Hierarchical inequality was not alien to the Eng- 
lish mind because the English were closer to the 
feudal system than were the Hungarians. William 
the Conqueror demanded and received the oath 
of fealty at Salisbury in 1085 not only from the 
lords in chief but also from their tenants, thus 
officially breaking the feudal compact in its most 
important element, the exclusive loyalty of the 
vassal to his lord. Nevertheless, the hierarchical 
stratification in England remained intact, unlike 
the Hungarian system in which all members of 
the nobility owed fidelity only to the King and 
not to any overlord under the King and had 
equal rights and liberties among themselves. 

The Hungarian nobility grew more discon- 
tented because of the fiscal maladministration of 
the country and the decay of their constitutional 
liberties. This unrest developed into a revolu- 
tionary movement by 1222. The successors of 
King St. Stephen usually called an annual diet, 
originally on the feast of the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary (August 15) and later on the feast 
of King St. Stephen (August 20). At these diets, 
which usually were held at Fehérv4r (known 
today as Székesfehérv4r), any member of the 
nobility could be present to submit his grievance 
to the sovereign and ask for redress. 

In the beginning of 1222 the nobility requested 
King Andrew to call a diet for the spring of that 
year. The King agreed, and the diet, probably 
held on the feast of St. George (April 24), was 
attended by an unusually large number of the 
nobility and the freemen. They were led by a 
few of the magnates, with Prince Béla, the King’s 
eldest son, probably siding with them. 

At the diet the nobility proffered the demands 
of the nation and King Andrew felt compelled 
to accept them. Unfortunately the details of this 
course of events were not preserved for posterity, 
but we may conclude what happened between 
the nobility and the King from the contents of the 
Golden Bull, which he probably granted before 
May 7, 1222. The great golden seal (in Latin: 
bulla) of King Andrew, from which the name 
derives, was affixed to the seven original copies 
of the document as the sign of the royal 
affirmation. 

Like the case of the Magna Carta in England, 





The obverse and reverse of the golden seal of King Andrew II which was affixed to a document executed in 1221. 
A similar seal was affixed to the Golden Bull. Reproductions from The History of the Realm of Hungary by Igndcz 


Acsddy (1903). 


when the Golden Bull was granted, the Hun- 


garian nobility did not regard it as the assurance 
and affirmation of their rights and privileges. 
The aim of their demands was to restrict the 
royal power in the interest of strengthening it. 
This may seem paradoxical, but the unlimited 
power of the King to make donations or grant 
franchises for the exercise of royal rights under- 
mined the royal power, which was based upon the 
wealth of the Crown. Therefore, by limiting the 
possibility of squandering the Crown properties, 
the royal power would become stronger. 

The Golden Bull consists of a preamble and 31 
articles which vary in importance. The preamble 
explained the origin of the document as follows: ° 


In the Name of the One God in the Holy Trinity 

We, Andrew, by God’s Grace, King of Hungary, 
Dalmatia, Croatia, Rama, Serbia, Galicia and Lodo- 
meria, in eternity 

Whereas the liberties obtained from King Saint 
Stephen by the nobles of our realm and by others 
have been impaired in many aspects to a great extent 
by some kings either as the result of their own ire, or 
of the counsel of evil and self-serving men, the nobility 
frequently importuned our Majesty as well as the ears 
of our royal predecessors with urgent requests to im- 
prove the conditions of our realm, 


Now, therefore, wishing to completely satisfy their 
petitions, as we ought to, especially, because these mat- 
ters frequently caused much bitterness between us and 
them, which should have been avoided that the royal 
dignity better be conserved which could not be done 
better than by themselves, we concede to them as well 
as to all men of our realm the liberties obtained from 
the Holy King. 

In other matters pertaining to the reformation of the 
salubrity of the state of our realm, we decree the 
following. 

In the first article of the charter, the King 
bound himself to call and attend an annual diet 
on the feast of King St. Stephen at Fehérvar. If 
serious matters of sickness prevented him from 
being present, the Palatine was to represent the 
King and hear anyone. The entire nobility had 
the right to convene there. 

This article is the first written formulation of 
the principle of equality of the nobility. There 
was no difference between the magnates, barons, 
or high officeholders and the poorest of the free- 
men in respect to attending the diet. In contrast 
chapter 14 of the Magna Carta provided for in- 
dividual letters of invitation for the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, earls, and greater barons, but 





only joint summonses for all other freemen of 
England. 

Article 2 of the Golden Bull may be compared 
to chapter 39 of the English charter. Both pro- 
visions are regarded as guarantees of the basic 
liberties of freemen. The Hungarian provision 
prohibited the imprisonment or destruction of the 
property of any freeman, unless he was cited and 
convicted in accordance with the judicial orders. 
This provision follows almost verbatim its Eng- 
lish predecessor, which reads: 

39. No free-man shall be seized, or imprisoned, or 
dispossessed, or outlawed, or in any way destroyed; 
nor will we condemn him, nor will we commit him to 
prison, excepting by the legal judgment of his peers, 
or by the laws of the land." 

The third article of the Bull, which confirmed 
the freedom of the Hungarian nobility and the 
church from any taxation, has no counterpart in 
the Magna Carta. 

The unlimited right of testamentary disposi- 
tion and the order of intestate succession in the 
properties of the nobility was assured in article 4. 
The right of the Crown to escheat was sustained 
but only in intestate cases where no close relatives 
of the decedent could be found. 

Rules pertaining to the administration of jus- 
tice were included in articles 5, 6, 8, and 9. These 
provided that the lieutenants of the counties 
(megyés-ispdn) had no jurisdiction in cases in- 
volving the nobility unless these cases dealt with 
a pecuniary claim or the tithe. The jurisdiction 
of the lieutenants of the castles was restricted to 
the servants and soldiers of the castle. 

Cases of the nobility were within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the King or his personal represent- 
atives, the palatine or the Comes Curialis Regius 
(chief justiciary of the King). Capital cases or 
those involving the forfeiture of property, how- 
ever, could not be ended by the palatine without 
the approval of the King. The palatine could not 
appoint substitute judges except one who could 
function only in the palatine’s court. The chief 
justiciary of the King had jurisdiction while he 
was in the royal curia and could finish cases ini- 
tiated before him anywhere in the country ex- 
cept in his own estate. 

Chapters 17-22 of the Magna Carta also deal 
with matters of the administration of justice; 
however, the provisions of the two charters differ 
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from each other because both reflect the specific 
judicial systems of the respective countries. 

Article 7 of King Andrew’s decree reaffirmed 
the privilege of the Hungarian nobility that they 
are bound to render military service only if a 
foreign army should attack the country. Members 
of the nobility did not have to follow the King 
in wars outside the country unless they received 
pay or were officeholders (lieutenants) appointed 
by the King. Scutage could not be levied and 
collected from the nobility to cover the expenses 
of foreign wars. 

Several articles of the Golden Bull deal with 
certain restrictions which King Andrew placed 
upon himself under the pressure of the nobility. 
One prohibited the appointment of foreigners 
to national offices without the concurrence of the 
realm. The Golden Bull also prohibited the dona- 
tion of land to foreigners and made it possible 
for previous donations to be redeemed by Hun- 
garian nationals. Similarly, the King promised 
that franchises to exercise the regalia minora 
would not be granted to Ismaelites and Jews. 

Another article provided that entire counties 
or national offices should not be granted with 
perpetual rights, that is, such grants could not 
be made hereditary. This provision meant the 
end of the reform plans of King Andrew. 

Chapters 10 and 11 of the Magna Carta can be 
compared to the prohibition against giving fran- 
chises to foreigners, but no provision is included 
in the Magna Carta similar to that which banned 
the hereditary rights to offices and the donation 
of entire counties. The feudal system was still in 
force in England, making such dispositions 
unnecessary. 

Article 23 of the Golden Bull was aimed at 
restoring the financial stability of the country by 
decreeing that the new coins must be valid for 
at least one year, and the silver content of the 
coins must be similar to that of coins under 
King Béla III. The Magna Carta did not pro- 
vide for coins, but the standardization of weights 
and measures was decreed, a fact which shows 
that similar problems beleaguered the people, 
especially the merchants, of both countries in 
those times. 

A number of articles of the Golden Bull dealt 
with the abuses hitherto practiced by people in 
the service of the royal court, and assurances 
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The Magna Carta was reissued by King Henry III in 
1225. This copy was deposited in the Abbey of Lacock 
in Wiltshire, England, by the abbey’s foundress, Ela, 
the widow of the Earl of Salisbury, the Sheriff of Wilt- 
shire. The original document is now in the British 
Museum. One of two facsimiles made was presented 
by the British Museum to the Library of Congress 
where it is on public display. 


were given that such abuses would be 
discontinued. 

The Golden Bull affirmed the legality of the 
revision of the titles to landed property by pro- 
viding in article 17 that “no one shall be deprived 
of his possession which he obtained at any time 
through just service.” That also meant that who- 
ever obtained his real property without good rea- 
son or just service might be deprived of it. 

Another old grievance of the nobility was that 
a few of the magnates and those who belonged 
to the inner circles of the royal court held 
more than one office at the same time, resulting 
in immense power in the hands of a few. This 
grievance found its redress in article 30 of the 
Golden Bull, which provided that, with the ex- 
ception of the four highest officers (the palatine, 
the ban of Croatia and Slavonia, and the chief 
justiciary of the King and of the Queen), no 
one should hold more than one office at any 
time. 

Just as chapter 61 of the Magna Carta is re- 
garded by many scholars to be one of the most 
important provisions of the charter, so also is 
article 31 of the Golden Bull. This article includes 
the guarantees and sanctions that the provisions 
of the decree will be kept by the King and his 
successors. 

The framers of the Magna Carta chose a 
solution according to which the barons of Eng- 
land elected 25 from among themselves who, 
by virtue of the power of King John’s decree, 
were authorized to force the King or his suc- 
cessors to uphold the rights and liberties granted 
in the Magna Carta, if necessary even by force. 

The Hungarian charter, in turn, assigned the 
primary responsibility to the palatine to guard 
the observance of all the provisions of the Golden 
Bull and not allow the King or the nobles to 
transgress them. In addition the royal decree 
authorized the entire nobility to resist and con- 
tradict the King or his successors in case of con- 
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travention, without incurring the crime of trea- 
son. Article 31 reads as follows: 

So that these concessions and orders of Ours shall 
be valid in Our times as well as in the time of Our 
successors forever, We caused this document to be 
written in seven similar copies and to corroborate it 
with Our golden seal; so that one shall be sent to Our 
Lord the Pope for having it entered in his register; 
the second shall be kept with the Hospitaliers, the third 
with the Knights Templar, the fourth shall remain with 
the King, the fifth with the Chapter of Esztergom, 
the sixth of Kalocsa; and the seventh shall be preserved 
by the Palatine whoever he be at any time; for 
having this document always before his eyes, he shall 
not deviate in anything from its provisions, nor shall 
he allow the King, or the nobles, or any other man 
to deviate, so that they shall rejoice in their liberty, and 
therefore, be faithful to Us and Our successors, and 
shall not deny the obedience they owe to the Royal 
Crown. 


And if We, or any of Our successors at any time 
should contravene Our present dispositions, by virtue 
of the present document, the bishops, as well as the 
freemen and nobles of Our realm jointly or severally 
shall have the right in perpetuity to resist and contradict 
Us and Our successors now or in the future without 
incurring the crime of treason. 

As is seen from this short description, the 
Golden Bull, unlike the Magna Carta, had a two- 
fold purpose. The Magna Carta was solely the 
summation of the rights of the nation and thereby 
downgraded the role and power of the sovereign. 
The Golden Bull was the reaffirmation of the 
liberties of the nobility and at the same time 
strengthened the royal power. The principle of 
the equality of the nobility gave the King his 
greatest ally, in the form of the lesser nobility, 
against his growing enemy inside the country, the 
oligarchy. 

The royal decree put an end to the feudalistic 
trends in Hungary by prohibiting the donation 
of offices and counties with hereditary right. By 
corroborating the King’s jurisdiction to the ad- 
ministration of justice in cases involving any 
member of the nobility, the document strength- 
ened the prestige and authority of the King. The 
provision which assured the nobility that no one 
would be deprived of a possession which had been 
justly obtained immensely enhanced the King’s 
power by giving him the authority to revise all the 
donations of his predecessors and himself and 
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return those properties to the Crown which were 
found to be unjustly or unreasonably donated. 
The significant fact was that all this power was 
given to the King by the nobility which was vic- 
torious in a revolution. 

The Golden Bull did not include anything new. 
Why was it, then, that during the following cen- 
turies the Golden Bull acquired such great im- 
portance as to be regarded as the source of the 
rights and liberties for the nation? Why was it so 
important that the successors of King Andrew 
II almost without exception had to include it in 
their inaugural diploma and coronation oath? 

It is true, as the document itself stated, that it 
contained only the reaffirmation of the rights 
and liberties which the nation had obtained from 
King St. Stephen. The new thing about the 
Golden Bull was that all these rights and liberties 
were detailed in written form in a document for 
the first time. Never before had the sovereign 
agreed to confirm these rights and privileges in a 
solemnly issued document. 

The significance of the Golden Bull may be 
attributed to five main features. These are the 
duty of the King to convoke annual diets at 
which the nobility had equal rank, the prohibi- 
tion against arrest without proper judicial proce- 
dure, the freedom of the nobility from taxation, 
the end of the donation of entire counties and 
offices with hereditary rights, and the right of 
resistance. Almost all of the other provisions of 
the royal decree are related to one of these five 
subjects. 

The annual diets were intended to be judicial 
events rather than legislative meetings of the no- 
bility. However, by opening the diet to all mem- 
bers of the nobility who desired to participate, 
these meetings inevitably developed into the polit- 
ical forum of the nation at which the King and 
subjects met and discussed the nation’s affairs. 
If successors of King Andrew failed to comply 
with their duty to call the diet, the nobility al- 
ways demanded they do so. This provision con- 
cerning the diets was also the root of the equality 
of the members of the nobility which was ex- 
pressed 300 vears later by Istvan Verbéczy as the 
principle of una eademque nobilitas (the one 
and the same nobility) . 

The second basic freedom could be considered 
to involve the concept of “due process of law,” 
guaranteeing the rule of law over the powerful. 


This was expressed in the Golden Bull by the 
statement that “no nobleman shall be seized or 
destroyed at the will of any powerful person with- 
out first being cited and convicted according to 
the law.” Further provisions defined the jurisdic- 
tion of the judges at different levels and even 
provided for the prohibition against aiding those 
who were convicted according to law. 

It was previously mentioned that the basis of 
the Hungarian economy during the reign of the 
House of Arpdd was the wealth of the Crown. 
Therefore, the Kings could and did dispense with 
levying taxes on the properties of the noblemen. 
Until the reign of King Andrew II such taxes 
were requested only under exceptional condi- 
tions and always met with great opposition. The 
nobility regarded the exemption from general 
and special taxation as one of their most cherished 
privileges and insisted on its confirmation in the 
Golden Bull. This privilege existed until 1848 
when the nobility itself renounced it in the wake 
of the revolutionary fervor which resulted in gen- 
eral reforms. 

The King agreed in the Golden Bull that he 
would not donate entire counties and would not 
grant offices with hereditary rights. In addition to 
ending the feudalistic trend, this measure 
strengthened the county system which had been 
established by King St. Stephen as the territorial 
subdivisions of the administration. The counties 
became the most significant fortresses of national 
independence during the times of absolutistic ef- 
forts of the successors of King Andrew. The Hun- 
garian nobility understood the significance of the 
county system for national independence and al- 
ways fought for it vehemently. The Golden Bull 
gave the legal grounds for these fights. 

Finally, the right of resistance established in 
article 31 of the Golden Bull was a step which 
to a great extent determined Hungarian history 
for several centuries. Like the other provisions 
of the charter, this right was not a newly in- 
troduced legal institution or a right granted by 
King Andrew to the nobility under pressure, but 
it was a feature of Hungarian customary law 
which originated in ancient times and was pre- 
served in unwritten form until the 13th century, 
when it was set down in article 31 of the Golden 
Bull. Before the issuance of the Golden Bull, the 
nobility had exercised this right several times by 





deposing Kings of the House of Arpad who, in 
their judgment, had violated the unwritten rights 
of the nation. 

Therefore, at the time of the issuance of the 
royal decree the people did not regard the right of 
resistance as a new or extraordinarily important 
achievement because it was part of the existing 
legal system. That is probably why the right of 
resistance remained in force not only on paper 
but also in the very soul of the Hungarian nation 
even after it was repealed formally in 1687 by a 
subservient diet consisting of representatives of 
only a part of the country. That is also the reason 
why this right became one of the most significant 
parts of the Hungarian Constitution, especially 
in times during which the liberty and independ- 
ence of the nation were in jeopardy because of 
the absolutistic endeavors of the Kings of the 
House of Habsburg. It would exceed the limits 
of the present article to enumerate all the occa- 
sions when the Hungarian nation exercised its 
right of resistance, but it must be mentioned that 
the nation and its leaders resisted, actively and 
passively, with arms or through noncompliance 
with illegal orders, whenever they saw the liber- 


ties and independence of the nation endangered 
by the Crown. 

Concerning the Magna Carta William Stubbs 
has said that “the whole of the Constitutional 
History of England is a commentary on this 
charter.” * The same could certainly be said of 
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Hungary and the Golden Bull. Lord Denning 
described the Magna Carta, during the celebra- 
tions commemorating its 750th anniversary, as 
“the greatest constitutional document of all 
times—the foundation of the freedom of the in- 
dividual against the arbitrary authority of the 
despot.” ® 

The Golden Bull of Hungary may share this 
description because preserving the nation’s liber- 
ties and privileges was also its first aim, and the 
Hungarian charter even granted a powerful 
weapon to the nation to guarantee its enforce- 
ment. But, at the same time, it also took great 
care not to destroy the King’s power, which was 
so needed in those times. That is the reason why 
Count Julius Andrdassy, a well-known statesman, 
appraised the Golden Bull in these words: *° 

One of the most difficult problems of statecraft 
is to harmonise liberty with order. How many great 
nations are still struggling with this problem, and 
how many nations in the past have come to grief 
because of their inability to solve it. 

It is to the lasting credit of the Hungarians that 
as early as the thirteenth century they were careful 
of this twofold interest, and that even in the moment of 
victory the nobles did not forget the interests of the 
State, but endeavoured to strengthen the monarchy. In 
acting thus they displayed so much wisdom and pa- 
triotism as to rise above the creators of Magna Charta, 
that Charter so much admired by the whole 
of Europe. 
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Cannell, Skipwith, papers, 356 

Carnegie, Andrew, card index on microfilm, 360 

Carroll, Lewis, 320-323 

Carter, Mrs. Elliott C., gifts, 53 

Casey, Edward Pearce, 246, 254, 269, 297, 299, 
300, 302, 304 

Casey, Thomas Lincoln, 236, 237, 241, 260, 268, 
294, 296, 297 

Cellérier, Emile Edouard and Gabrielle France 
(Cunningham), gift, 149 

Central America: maps, 14, 18-31; transisthmian 
canal project, 16-19 

Chambrun, Josée de, 92, 94 


Chambrun, René de, “Adrienne and Lafayette 
at La Grange,” 81-94 

Charleston, S.C., 162-185 

Chateau de La Grange, 79, 81, 88-94, 111 

Children’s literature, 308-326 

China, manuscripts concerning, 336 

Christeson, Robert P., gift, 73 

Clark, Edward, 267, 268, 285, 287, 292, 293, 295 

Clarke, Jack, recording of, 75 

Clay, Henry: index to papers, on microfilm, 360; 
letter, 352 

Clemens, Cyril, gift, 350 

Clementi, Muzio, early editions, 55 

Clifford, Charles V., gift, 53 

Clifton, Bernard, recording of, 75 

Cole, John Y.: “The Main Building of the 
Library of Congress: A Chronology, 1871- 
1965,” 267-270; “Smithmeyer & Pelz: Embat- 
tled Architects of the Library of Congress,” 
282-307 

Collins, Ross A., papers, 354 

Collins, Stephen, papers on microfilm, 360 

Colson, Charles W., autograph collection, 359 

Columbia University, papers concerning, 335 

Congress, House, Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Contracts for the Construction of the 
Library Building, 268, 294 

Congress, Joint Committees: on the Library, 232, 
267, 269, 283, 292, 294, 297, 299; Select, on 
Additional Accommodations for the Library of 
Congress, 267, 268, 269, 287, 288, 291, 292, 
300 

Congress, Senate: Committee on Claims, 302; 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
283 ; papers on microfilm, 362 

Congress, special committees and commissions on 
the Library, 236, 267, 268, 283, 292, 294 

Conkling, Roscoe, papers on microfilm, 360 

Conkling, Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe P., gift, 226 

Conroy, Eileen, gift, 50 

Constant, Marius, score, 61 

Coolidge, Elizabeth Sprague, gifts, 261, 270 

Coolidge (Elizabeth Sprague) Foundation in the 
Library of Congress, 49, 52, 53 

Copley, John Singleton, papers on microfilm, 360 

Corelli, Arcangelo, early editions, 55 

Cornell University Library, Lafayette collection, 
95-137, 139 

Corwin, Jane, gift, 354 

Creston, Paul, manuscript scores, 48, 52 





Crévecoeur, Michel G. St. John de, papers on 
microfilm, 361 

Crumb, George, holograph, 52 

Cushing, Caleb, letters, 359 

Cushing, Nathaniel, papers, 352 

Cutsumbis, Michael, gift, 73 


Dallapiccola, Luigi, manuscript score, 52 

Daniels, Mary F., “The Lafayette Collection at 
Cornell,” 95-137 

Darling, Edward, gift, 353 

Davies, Monica, gift, 356 

Davis, Jefferson: papers on microfilm, 361; 
proclamation, 220 

D’Ayen, Duc, 81, 97, 101, 135 

Dean, Arthur H. and Mary Marden, Lafayette 
Collection, at Cornell, 95-135 

De Cisneros, Eleanora, recording of, 74 

De la Vega, Aurelio, gift, 52 

Delibes, Léo, letters, 53 

Delta Omicron fraternity, gift, 49, 52 

Denning, Lord, quoted, 375 

Densmore, Frances, folklore recordings, 72 

Dickson, Dorothy, recording of, 75 

Dielman, Frederick, 245 

Diller, Dwight, gift, 73 

Donaldson, D. K.., gift, 355 

Donelson, Andrew Jackson, papers on microfilm, 
361 

Douglass, Frederick, papers, 158-161 

Doysié, Abel, papers, 354 

Dreikurs, Rudolf, papers, 358 

Drosdoff, V., recording of, 75 

Dunn, A. W., Jr., gift, 350 

Duque, Roberto Pineda, manuscript score, 53 


Eaton, John C., manuscript score, 52 

Einem, Gottfried von, score, 61 

Einstein, Albert, papers, 358 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., papers concerning, 335, 
337 

Elgar, Sir Edward, manuscript score, 51 

Eliot, George Fielding, papers, 354 

Eliot, Mrs. George Fielding, gift, 354 

Eliot, T. S., recording of, 76 

Ellis, R. Hobart, Jr., gift, 358 

Eloy, Jean-Claude, manuscript score, 52 

Emeric, King of Hungary, 366 

Eppert, Carl, manuscript score, 49 

Esty, Alexander, 267, 285, 287 

Etler, Alvin D., manuscript score, 48 
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Evans, David, folklore recordings, 73 


Fairchild, Sherman Mills, papers, 342-345, 358 

Favi, Francesco, letters and reports on micro- 
film, 362 

Feamster, James W., Jr., gift, 350 

Feinberg, Charles: collection of Whitman papers, 
359; gift, 226, 357 

Feis, Herbert, papers, 338-341, 354 

Fendall, Philip Ricard, papers, 352 

Ferris, William, folklore recordings, 73 

Fine, Irving Gifford, manuscript scores, 49 

Fisher, Walter L., papers, 354 

Fisher, Walter T., gift, 354 

Flanagan, John, 256, 257, 261, 270 

Flanner, Janet, papers, 356 

Folk-Legacy Records, Inc., loan, 73 

Force, Peter, papers on microfilm, 361 

France, reproductions of archives and records, 
349, 362; for historical material, see Lafayette, 
Marquis de 

Frankfurter, Felix, letter, 340 

Franklin, Benjamin: imprints, 225; quoted, 36 

“Frederick Douglass: Black Imperishable,” 158- 
161 

French, William Merchant R., papers, 356 

Freud, Harry, estate of, gift, 350 

Freud, Sigmund: papers, 358, on microfilm, 361 

Friedman, Harry T., collection of Spanish- 
American documents, 359 

Friskin, James, manuscript scores, 49 

Frissell, Toni, gift, 350 

Frost, Robert, recording of, 76 


Gallatin, Albert, papers on microfilm, 361 

Gallup, George H., papers, 354 

Gamow, Barbara, gift, 358 

Gamow, George, papers, 358 

Garfield, James A., papers, 351 

Garfield family, gift, 351 

Garnsey, Elmer Ellsworth, 254 

Geography and Map Division, Squier Collec- 
tion, 14-31; see also Maps and atlases 

Georgetown University, Healy Building, 285, 305 

Gershwin, George: manuscript scores, 49, 61; 
memorabilia, 64; recordings of, 75 

Gershwin, Ira, gifts, 49, 61, 64, 75 

Gertz, Elmer, papers, 356 

Ghillini di Asuni, early edition, 57 

Gilbert, Cass, papers, 356 

Gilbreth, Frank B., papers on microfilm, 361 
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Gillespie, John, loan of tapes, 72 

Glasser, Howard, gift, 74 

Goff, Frederick R.: “Jefferson the Book Collec- 
tor,” 32-47; “Recent Acquisitions of the Rare 
Book Division,” 206-227 

“The Golden Bull of Hungary, 1222-1972,” 363- 
375 

Goodman, Joseph M., manuscript score, 48 

Gordon, Verna Fine, gift, 49 

Granier, Francois, early editions, 57 

Granik, Theodore, papers, 354 

Granik, Mrs. Theodore, gift, 354 

Grant, Ulysses S., letters, 333, 351 

Great Britain: activities in Central America, 16- 
18; medieval history, 364, 369; Norwich guild 
festivals, 2-13; reproduction of archives and 
records, 362; see also Magna Carta 

Green, Archie, gift, 74 

Green, Bernard Richardson, 235-244, 246-250, 
252, 256, 261, 268, 269, 294, 296, 297, 299, 
300-302; journal of operations, 237-241, 246, 
247, 250, 252, 254, 256, 260, 261, 304 

Greenberger, Joseph, gift, 75 

Greene, Nathanael, 146 

Gretchaninoff, Alexander T., holograph, 51 

Grétry, André Ernest Modeste, score, 61 

Grynberg, Sophie, gift, 360 

“Guild Davs in Norwich,” 2-13 

Gutsche, Romeo E., manuscript score, 48 


Haas, Joseph, score, 62 

Hale, Ernest A., gift, 352 

Hale, M. Whitney, gift, 356 

Hale family, papers, 352 

Halffter, Cristébal, manuscript score, 52 

Hall, George Washington, diary, 353 

Hamilton, Alexander, correspondence, 142 

Hamlin, Hannibal, papers on microfilm, 361 

Harris, Joel Chandler, quoted, 179 

Hartendorp, A. V. H., papers, 356 

Hartley, J. Scott, 249, 269 

Haubenstock-Ramati, Roman, score, 62 

Haubiel, Charles, manuscript score, 52 

Haydn, Franz Joseph, early edition, 57 

Haydn, Hiram, papers, 356 

Hearst, Mrs. Siegfried (Djane Lavoie-Herz), 
gift, 70 

Hébert, John R., “Maps by Ephraim George 
Squier: Journalist, Scholar, and Diplomat,” 
14-31 


Heffron, Paul T., report on acquisitions, Manu- 
script Division, 327-362 

“The Heights of Mountains and the Lengths of 
Rivers,” 186-205 

Heineman Foundation for Research, Education- 
al, Charitable, and Scientific Purposes, Inc., 
48, 53, 54, 59, 65, 69 

Henderson, Gary, loan of recordings, 73 

Herrmann, Lani, gift, 74 

Hilker, Helen-Anne, “Monument to Civiliza- 
tion: Diary of a Building,” 234-266 

Hill, Benjamin Thomas, collection of Lafayette 
materials, 149 

Hirsh, Albert, gift, 70 

History of the Construction of the Library of 
Congress, 270, 288, 290, 304, 305 

Hoffmeister, Franz Anton, early edition, 57 

Holman, Thomas §S., 268, 292, 294 

Honduras, 20-22, 24-31 

Hoover, Herbert, recording of, 76 

House, Edward M., papers concerning, 334 

Hovhaness, Alan, scores, 48, 62 

Howe, Letitia T., autograph collection, 359 

Howe, Timothy O., 267, 283, 285 

Hudak, Joseph G., gift, 345 

Hugot, F. G., early edition, 57 

Hungary: Golden Bull, 363, 370-375; medieval 
history, 364-369 

Hunter, Max, folksong recording, 73 

Hutchison, Ralph C., papers, 356 

Hutchison, William R., gift, 356 

Huybrechts, Albert, manuscript scores, 49 


Ibsen, Henrik, papers, 356 

Ickes, Harold L., papers, 354 

Ickes, Mrs. Harold L., gift, 354 

Ilg, Frances, papers, 357 

Indians, American, folklore recordings, 70-72 
Ingraham, Joseph, papers on microfilm, 361 
Innocent ITI, 367 

Ives, Charles Edward, papers concerning, 53 


J. Fischer & Bro., gifts, 48-50, 52 

Jabbour, Alan, report on acquisitions, Archive of 
Folk Song, 70—74 

Jackson, Andrew, papers, 125, 143, 351 

Jackson, Stuart Wells, Lafayette Collection, 139 

James, Henry, 168-172 

James, Philip, manuscript score, 52 

Janatek, Leo%, score, 62 





Jefferson, Thomas, 85, 89, 110; inaugural ad- 
dress, 226; library, 32-47; papers, 121-124, 
140 

“Jefferson the Book Collector,” 32-47 

Jensen, Ellen Marie, gift, 356 

Jervis, John Bloomfield, papers on microfilm, 361 

Jessup, Philip C., papers, 354 

Johnson, Nelson T., papers, 354 

Johnson, Mrs. Nelson T.., gift, 354 

Jones, George Thaddeus, 76 

Jones, John Paul, 146 

Judaic music, recordings, 75 


Kandinsky, Wassily, letter, 54 

Karsten, Karl, family, papers, 354 

Karsten, Mrs. Karl G., gift, 354 

Kearns, Allen, recording of, 75 

Kellock, Katherine A., gift, 350 

Khachaturian, Aram I!’ich, score, 62 

King, Ernest J., papers, 359 

Knopf, Eleanora B., gift, 354 

Knox, Henry, papers on microfilm, 361 

Knox, Katharine McCook, papers, 354, 355 

Koshetz, Marina, gift, 54 

Koussevitzky (Serge) Music Foundation in the 
Library of Congress, 52, 53 

Kramer, A. Walter, manuscript scores, 50 

Kramer, Mrs. A. Walter, gifts, 50 

Kreisler, Fritz, manuscript scores and papers, 50 

Kremser, Eduard, score, 62 

Kuehnau, Johann Christoph, early edition, 58 

Kupferman, Meyer, manuscript score. 52 

Kupp, Jan, fur trade documents, 359 


La Condamine, Charles M. de, 190 

Laderman, Ezra, manuscript score, 52 

Lady Baltimore, 162-185 

Lafayette, Adrienne de, 81-94, 97, 99-101, 110; 
correspondence, 83-87, 99, 110, 126-132 

Lafayette, Anastasie, 83, 105 

Lafayette, George Washington, 109, 113, 129- 
133, 143 

Lafayette, Marquis de: correspondence, 89, 90- 
92, 96-113, 119-128, 140-153; imprisonment, 
82-85, 105-110; in American Revolution, 81, 
99-105, 140—-!42; in French Revolution, 82, 
88, 105, 140; Mémoires, 99, 113, 115, 133; 
papers, 113-118, 133-135, 149-154 

Lafayette, Virginie, 82, 92 

“The Lafayette Collection at Cornell,” 95-137 
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“Lafayette Papers at the Library of Congress,” 
139-154 

La Follette, Mary, gift, 350, 355 

La Follette family, papers, 355 

Lamar, Lucius Q. C., 268, 292, 293 

Lanman, Charles, papers on microfilm, 361 

Laparra, Raoul, score, 62 

La Riviére, Marquis de, letters, 96 

Law and legal materials, Golden Bull and Magna 
Carta, 363-375 

Lawder, Mrs. Robert H., gift, 350 

Lawes, William, score, 62 

Lawless, Ray M., papers, 74 

Lawless, Mrs. Ray M., gift, 74 

Leahy, William D., papers, 355 

Leahy, William H., gift, 355 

Leavitt, Donald L., report on acquisitions, Re- 
corded Sound Section, 74—76 

Lebow, Ellen, gift, 74 

Leggett, William, 143 

Le Tonnelier, Hieronymus, Pastoralle sur Pentree 
de Monsieur Menion, 65 

Lewis, Sinclair, letters, 335 

Libby, Frederick J., papers, 355 

Libby, Mrs. Frederick J., gift, 355 

Library of Congress, Main Building: additions 
and changes, 261-263, 270; architectural de- 
sign, 243-253, 267-269, 273, 283-285, 287- 
292, 299, 300; artwork and decoration, 239, 
243-245, 247, 261, 263-270; chronology, 267- 
270; Congressional committees and commis- 
sions, 232, 267, 283, 288, 292, 294; construc- 
tion, 235, 237, 242, 252, 261, 268, 271-281, 
293-297 ; maintenance, 253, 262, 270; picture 
album, 271-281 

Lieb, Ruth, gift, 358 

Lincoln, Abraham: broadsides and proclama- 
tions, 220-222; commemorative material, 220, 
222; Gettysburg Address, 80; letters, 359 

Linton, Mrs. Wallace, gift, 353 

Liszt, Franz, letters, 53, 69 

Literature and literary history: children’s books, 
308-326; Lady Baltimore, 162-185 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, quoted, 180, 181 

Louisiana Colonial Records Project, microfilms, 
349 

Luce, Clare Boothe, gift, 336, 355 

Luce, Henry R., papers, 336-338, 355 


McCook family, papers, 355 
McDermott, Edmund, recording of, 74 
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McDonough, John, report on acquisitions, Manu- 
script Division, 327-362 

MacDowell, Edward Alexander, memorabilia, 
65 

Macero, Attilio J., manuscript score, 48 

McKay, Francis Howard, manuscript score, 52 

McKim (Mrs. W. Duncan) Fund, 52, 53 

MacLeish, Archibald, papers, 357 

McMahon, Rev. Mr. J. F., gift, 350 

Macmonnies, Frederick, 252, 256 

McPherson, John W., gift, 353 

McPherson, Theodore H. N., papers, 353 

Madison, James, 89; papers, 124, 126, 143 

Magna Carta, 363, 370-373, 375 

“The Main Building of the Library of Con- 
gress: A Chronology, 1871-1965,” 267-270 

Maini, Manlio, score, 62 

Manuscript Division: recent acquisitions listed, 
350-362; report on acquisitions, 327-362 

Manuscripts: archives and records, 345-349; 
diplomatic, military, political, and social his- 
tory, 126, 139-154, 158-161, 333-341; let- 
ters relating to music, 53; literary and cultural 
history, 335, 341; maps, 14, 19, 21-23, 25- 
31; microfilm, 334, 349; musical scores, 48- 
53, 56, 57; Presidents of the United States, 
papers, 89-91, 110, 121-125, 131, 140-143, 
328-333, 337; relating to Lafayette, 81-54; 
scientific history, 342-345 

Maps and atlases: profiles and comparative 
plates and charts, 186-205; South and Central 
America, 14-31 

“Maps by Ephraim George Squier: Journalist, 
Scholar, and Diplomat,” 14-31 

Marshall, John, letters, 124 

Martiny, Philip, 254 

Mason, Julian, “Owen Wister: Champion of 
Old Charleston,” 162-185 

Maurois, André, 80, 129 

Mead, Edward Gould, manuscript score, 52 

Meade, Guthrie T., folklore recordings, 73 

Meeker, William Painter, gift, 331, 352 

Mehaffey, Joseph C., papers, 355 

Mexican Archives of New Mexico, papers on 
microfilm, 361 

Michener, James A.,: papers, 357 

Microfilm and microfilming: acquisitions, 349, 
360-362; Whitelaw Reid papers, 334 

Mies van der Rohe, Ludwig, papers, 341, 357 

Miller (Dayton C.) Flute Collection, 54 


Monroe, James, papers, 85, 125, 143, 331, 351 

Monteverdi, Claudio, score, 62 

Montgomery, Benjamin, family, papers, 353 

“Monument to Civilization: Diary of a Build- 
ing,” 234-266 

Moore, Douglas Stuart, manuscript scores, 51 

Moore, Mrs. Douglas Stuart, gift, 51 

Morrill, Justin S., 267, 283, 285, 287, 293 

Morris, Gouverneur: and Lafayette, 85, 108; 
letter, 352 

Morton, Ferdinand “Jelly Roll,” recording of, 
75 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, early edition, 58 

Murray, William Vans, 144 

Musée de Homme, Paris, recordings, 72 

Music: Americana, 56, 64; early editions, 54— 
59; facsimiles, 63, 64; festival of chamber 
music, 52; first edition, 59; folksongs, 70-74; 
letters relating to, 53, 69; manuscript scores, 
48-53, 61; memorabilia, 64, 65; musico-dra- 
matic productions, 59, 61-64, 65; recordings, 
64, 70-76 

Music Division, report on acquisitions, 48-76 

Myddleton, George, recording of, 75 


Napoleon I (Bonaparte), 110, 111 

National Children’s Book Week, 308 

National Society of the DAR, Germantown 
Chapter, gift, 350 

National Urban League, records, 360 

Naval Historical Foundation, papers, 359 

Negroes: folklore recordings, 73; manuscripts 
relating to, 158-161, 347-349 

Neufeld, Maurice, gift, 350 

New York City Tax List, 1789, on microfilm, 
361 

Nicaragua, 16-20, 25-31 

Noland, William, diary, 352 

Nono, Nuria, gift, 54 

North Carolina Archive of Folk Lore and Music, 
recordings, 73 

“Notable Acquisitions of the Music Division,” 
48-76 

Noté, Jean, recording of, 74 

Novotny, Antonin, papers, 355 

Novotny, Marie, gift, 355 


O’Connell, Daniel, 125 


Oldberg, Arne, papers and manuscript scores, 51, 
54 





Olmsted, Frederick Law, 287, 293; papers, 346 

Olmsted, Frederick Law, Jr., 345 

Olmsted, John Charles, 345, 346 

Olmsted Associates, Inc.: card indexes and guides 
on microfilm, 361 ; records, 345-347, 360 

Oppenheimer, J. Robert, papers, 358 

Orr, Oliver H., report on acquisitions, Manuscript 
Division, 327-362 

Ostwald, Rosemarie, gift, 358 

Owen, Blanton, gift, 73 

“Owen Wister: Champion of Old Charleston,” 
162-185 


Paér, Ferdinando, early edition, 58 

Paine, Thomas, works of, 222-225 

Paliashvili, Zakharii Petrovich, score, 62 

Patterson, James, letterbook, 352 

Patterson, Mrs. Jefferson, gift, 353 

Peirce, Waldo, papers, 357 

Peirce, Mrs. Waldo, gift, 357 

Perdue, Charles, folklore recordings, 73 

Perry, Roland Hinton, 250, 269 

Persichetti, Vincent, manuscript score, 48 

Peru, 22; maps, 23, 31 

Phi Beta Kappa Society, gift, 360 

Photographs; see Prints and photographs 

Pike-McConnell-Donaldson families, papers, 355 

Pincus, Gregory Goodwin, papers, 358 

Pinto, Abraham, loan of recordings, 72 

Pleyel, Ignaz Joseph, early edition, 58 

Poole, William Frederick, 289-291 

Post, Louis F., papers, 355 

Post, Phyllis B., gift, 355 

Potter, Samuel, papers, 353 

Poussin, Guillaume Tell, papers, 135 

Powell, Mel, manuscript score, 53 

Powell, Reuben, gift, 73 

Praetorius, Hieronymus, hymnal, 59 

Pratt, Bela, 251, 252, 256 

Prints and photographs: drawings of guild 
festivals, 2-13; of Chester A. Arthur, 329; 
rebus facsimiles, 1; relating to Sherman M. 
Fairchild, 344 

Prokofieff, Sergei, letters, 54 

Public Library, Washington, D.C., gift, 352 

Pulitzer Prize Advisory Board, correspondence 
files, 335 

Putnam, Herbert, 262; recording of, 76 


Quarles, Benjamin, “Frederick Douglass: Black 
Imperishable,” 158-161 


Rabinoff, Benno, recording of, 74 

Rabl, Walter, score, 63 

Rachmaninoff, Sergei, letters, 54 

Raksin, David, manuscript score, 48 

Rameau, Jean-Philippe, score, 63 

Randall, James G. and Ruth P., papers, 355 

Randolph, A. Philip, gift, 347-349, 360 

Rare Book Division, report on acquisitions, 206- 
227 

Rare books: fine bindings and printings, 207- 
219, 226; first edition, 209; folios and broad- 
sides, 220-222, 225; Jefferson library, 32-47; 
16th-century works, 38, 39, 207-215; 17th- 
century works, 215-219; 18th-century works, 
2-13, 36, 40, 44, 46, 219, 222-225; 19th- 
century works, 40, 44, 46, 222, 226; 20th- 
century works, 226 

Rault, Félix, early edition, 59 

Rayski, L. A., gift, 350 

Read, Gardner, manuscript score, 48 

“Recent Acquisitions of the Manuscript Divi- 
sion,” 327-362 

“Recent Acquisitions of the Rare Book Division,” 
206-227 

Recorded Sound Section, acquisitions, 74-76 

Recordings: acquisitions, 70-76; Australian 
music, 64 

Reid, Helen Rogers, papers, 334 

Reid, Ogden M., papers, 334 

Reid, Ogden R., gift, 334, 355 

Reid, Whitelaw (1837-1912), papers on micro- 
film, 334, 361 

Reid, Whitelaw, gift, 334, 355 

Reid family papers, 333, 355 

Richardson, Artemas P., gift, 345 

Rives, William Cabell: letters, 145, 147; papers 
on microfilm, 361 

Robinson, J. W., gifts, 352 

Roeser, Valentin, early edition, 59 

Romanian Union of Composers, gift, 75 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 334; letter, 335; record- 
ing of, 76 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 163, 166, 180; papers, 333, 
351 

Rosellini, James, recording in Upper Volta, 72 

Rosenberg, Bruce A., loan, 72 

Rosenwald Collection, new acquisitions, 207- 
219 

Rossini, Gioacchino Antonio, score, 63 

Rubin, Ruth, gift, 72 
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Ruckstuhl, Frederick Wellington, 248, 249, 256, 
269 

Ruffo, Titta, recording of, 74 

Rukeyser, Muriel, gift, 357 


St. Gaudens, Augustus, 256, 269 

St. Stephen, King of Hungary, 364-366 

Schladermundt, Herman T., 254 

Schlosser, Gert, score, 63 

Schmitt, Bernadotte E., papers, 355 

Schoenberg, Arnold, papers, 54 

Schoenberg, Lawrence, gift, 54 

Schoenberg, Ronald, gift, 54 

Schubert, Franz, manuscript score, 51 

Schumann, Robert, manuscript score, 69 

Schurz, Carl, papers on microfilm, 349, 361 

Schwartz, Boris, recording of, 74 

Science and technology: archeology in Central 
America, 16, 22, 24; cartography, 18, 20, 186- 
205; manuscripts concerning, 342-345 

Scovasso, Anthony, gift, 50 

Selden-Goth, Gisella, gift, 51 

Sellers, John R., “Lafayette Papers at the Library 
of Congress,” 139-154 

Shaw, Lemuel, papers on microfilm, 361 

Shepperd, Gladys B., gift, 353 

Shifrin, Seymour J., manuscript score, 48 

Shippen family, papers on microfilm, 361 

Short; William, letters, 108, 143 

Sickles, Daniel Edgar: papers, 353; papers on 
microfilm, 362 

Siegmeister, Elie, manuscript scores, 48, 53 

Sifton, Paul, report on acquisitions, Manuscript 
Division, 327-362 

Sigmund Freud Archives, gift, 358 

Simon, Heinrich, 54 

Singleton, Ortho W., 292, 294 

Skriabin, Aleksandr Nikolaevich, score, 70 

Smetana, Bedfich, scores, 63 

Smith, George Nelson, papers on microfilm, 362 

Smith, Murphy D., gift, 350 

Smithmeyer, John L., 236, 267, 268, 270, 282, 
283, 285, 287-297, 299-305; History of the 
Construction of the Library of Congress, 270, 
288, 290, 304, 305; see also Smithmeyer & 
Pelz 


Smithmeyer & Pelz: designs for the Library of 
Congress building, 267, 268, 273, 282-285, 
287-293, 296, 297, 302; lawsuits and petitions 
to Congress, 268, 269, 270, 297-299, 300, 302- 
306 


“Smithmeyer & Pelz: Embattled Architects of 
the Library of Congress,” 282-307 

Society of the Cincinnati, records on microfilm, 
362 

Solano, Solita, papers, 356 

Sélyom-Fekete, William, “The Golden Bull of 
Hungary, 1222-1972,” 363-375 

Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, recordings, 72 

Sowerby, Millicent, Catalogue of the Library 
of Thomas Jefferson, 36-39, 44 

Sparks, Jared, papers on microfilm, 362 

Spofford, Ainsworth Rand, and construction of 
the Library of Congress Main Building, 239, 
242, 255, 267, 268, 269, 282, 285-288, 290- 
295, 297 

Squier, Ephraim George, 14-31; papers or mi- 
crofilm, 362 

Stabinger, Mattia, early edition, 59 

Staél, Madame de, 88, 133 

Stahlnecker, William, 294, 295 

Stamitz, Johann Wenzel Anton, early edition, 


Steele, Fletcher, papers, 357 

Stephens, Alexander H., papers on microfilm, 
349, 362 

Stephens, Mrs. R. Wicks, ITI, gift, 352 

Stern (Alfred Whital) Collection of Lincolni 
ana, 220-222 

Stewart, Kate, report on acquisitions, Manu- 
script Division, 327-362 

Stokes, Mrs. Walter, gift, 357 

Straus, Michael W., papers, 355 

Straus, Mrs. Michael W., gift, 355 

Stubbs, William, quoted, 375 

Stumpff, Johann Christian, early editions, 59 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur Seymour, facsimile score, 
63 


Sydeman, William, manuscript score, 53 


Taft, William Howard, letter, 351 

Tessé, Comte and Comtesse de, 128; papers, 132, 
135 

Tetrazzini, Luisa, recording of, 74 

Thacher (John Boyd) Collection, 207, 208 

Thayer, Leta McGregor, gift, 353 

Tighe, Benjamin, gift, 352 

Toner, Joseph M., 240; gift, 269 

Totenberg, Roman, recording of, 74 

Traubel, Gertrude, gift, 357 

Traubel, Horace and Anne Montgomerie, 
papers, 357 





Turner, Justin G., papers, 359 
Tyler, John, letter, 331, 351 


Underwood, Wilbur and Norman, papers, 357 
Upper Volta, folklore recording project, 72 


Van Buren, Martin, letters, 351 

Van Ness, Barton, Jr., gift, 353 

Van Ness, William Peter, papers, 353 

Vassall-Fox, Henry Richard (Lord Holland), 
126 

Vedder, Elihu, 251, 269 

Ventura, Elvino, recording of, 74 

Vilas, William F., 268, 294, 295 

Vogrich, Max, holograph, 51 

Von Braun, Wernher, papers, 358 

Voorhees, Daniel W., 267, 287, 297 

Voorhees, Sylvia, gift, 50 

Vozdushnye puti, records, 360 


Walker, Thomas, papers on microfilm, 361 

Wallace, Henry A., papers on microfilm, 349, 362 

Waller, Mrs. Charles B., gift, 353 

Walter, Thomas U., 283, 285 

Ward, J. Q. A., 256, 269 

Warner, Olin Levi, 250, 256, 269 

Warren, James Raymond, 350 

Washington, George, 108, 119, 143; broadside, 
225; card index to photostats on microfilm, 
362; letters, 131, 132, 142, 226, 329, 351 

Washington, George Thomas, papers, 356 

Washington, Mrs. George T.., gift, 356 

Washington, Martha, letter, 352 

Waters, Edward N.: gift, 360; “Notable Acqui- 
sitions of the Music Division,” 48-76 

Watson, John B., papers, 358 

Watt, Lucy J., gift, 353 

Webern, Anton, letters, 54 


Webster, Daniel, letter, 353 

Webster, Margaret, papers, 357 

Weinert, Albert, 235, 248, 250, 251, 252, 255 

Weismann, Julius, score, 63 

Weiss, Edoardo, papers, 359 

Weiss, Emilio, deposit, 359 

Weiss, Guido, deposit, 359 

Wells, David Ames, papers on microfilm, 362 

Wexler, Harry, papers, 359 

Wharton, Edith, quoted, 179 

Whitman, Walt, Franklin Evans; or the Inebri- 
ate, 226 

Whittall, Gertrude Clarke: gifts, 252, 262; Poetry 
and Literature Fund, 308 

Wickes, Frances G., papers, 357 

Wilkinson, Ronald S., report on acquisitions, 
Manuscript Division, 327—362 

Willard, Emma, 125 

Williams, Tennessee, papers, 357 

Wilson, Donald, papers, 356 

Wilson, Woodrow, papers, 333, 352 

Wister, Owen: Lady Baltimore, 162-185; papers, 
357 

Wolter, John A., “The Heights of Mountains and 
the Lengths of Rivers,” 186-205 

Wood, Mrs. Eugene, gift, 353 

Wood, Jennings, gift, 350 

Wright, Charles Alan, gift, 350 

Wright, Frank Lloyd, letter, 342 


Yiddish folklore recordings, 72 
Young, John Russell, 237 


Zenatello, Giovanni, recording of, 74 
Zettelman, Mr. and Mrs. Henry J., gifts, 51, 54 
Zigrosser, Carl, gift, 226 

Zorach, Tessim, gift, 357 

Zorach, William, papers, 357 





Some Recent Publications of the 


Library of Congress 


Angelo Rizzuto’s New York: “In Little Old New 
York, by Anthony Angel.” 53 p. Free to libraries, patri- 
otic and charitable organizations, and other tax-exempt 
institutions. Selections from a collection of photo- 
graphs of New York City, 1953-66, bequeathed to the 
Library by the photographer, Angelo Rizzuto. In- 
cludes a preface by Jerald C. Maddox of the Prints 
and Photographs Division and a biographical note 
by James M. Montgomery, executor of Angelo Riz- 
zuto’s estate. 


Children’s Literature: A Guide to Reference Sources, 
First Supplement. Cor piled by Virginia Haviland, 
head of the Children’s Book Section, with the assist- 
ance of Margaret N. Coughlan. 316 p. $3. The first 
supplement to the 1966 Guide includes 746 annotated 
entries, chiefly covering publications issued between 
1966 and 1969. There is increased emphasis on refer- 
ence sources relating to foreign books and to books 
dealing with U.S. minorities. Sections on the publish- 
ing and promotion of children’s books and the teach- 
ing of children’s literature have been added to the 
framework of the earlier Guide. An index to author, 
title, and subject, and a list of professional asso- 
ciations and agencies that have published listed items 
are appended. 


Index to the William Howard Taft Papers. 6 vols. 
$24 per set. Sold in sets only. Essentially a name index 
designed as a means of ascertaining what documents 
exist in the Library’s collection of Taft papers, num- 
bering about 700,000 items, and where they may be 
found on microfilm or in the collection. Includes an 
essay on the provenance of the collection by Paul T. 
Heffron of the Manuscript Division. 


Questions to an Artist Who is Also an Author: A 
Conversation Between Maurice Sendak and Virginia 
Haviland. 18 p. 30 cents. Reprint of an article which 
originally appeared in the October 1971 Quarterly 
Journal of the Library of Congress. The article is based 
on an informal question-and-answer session between 
Mr. Sendak, author and illustrator of children’s books, 
and Miss Haviland, head of the Library’s Children’s 
Book Section. The discussion, held at the Library on 
November 16, 1970, was sponsored by the Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Poetry and Literature Fund. 


*For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
unless otherwise noted. 
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